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Opposition to European Patent Ho. 0 041 313 of Siogen, fne. 
Sobering Aktiengeseflschaft 
Appeal File Mo. T0207/94-334 



AFFIDAVIT OF DR. RtK QERYHCK 



1, RIK DERYNCK, declare that; 

1. t am a citizen of Belgium, and reside si 2 Dark Dr., Apt. 320, San Mateo, 
CA 94401. 

2. f am a Professor in the Department of Growth and Development, the Depart* 
mem of Anatomy, and the Programs of Cell Biology and Developments! Biology, 
at the University of California, San Francisco, California, U.S.A. 

My scientific expertise in trie field of Molecular Biology is established by my 
curriculum vitas, which is attached. 

3. In the years 1978-1980, several research groups were engaged m an 
intense, competitive effort to ?!one and express the gene for human fibroblast 
interferon*^ (IFN-$ . J was a « - -ooer of one such croup, centered at the Laboratory 
of Molecular Biology, State University of Ghent, in Ghent, Belgium, in the labora- 
tory of Dr. Waiter Fiers. This research was sponsored in part by Siogen N.V., now 
Siogen, Ine, My task, was to clone the SPN-# cDNA, and then to insert it in an 
expression vector to express \Fhi~S in £. coii. 

4. After the announcement by Taniguchi in Sara February 1 980 that he had iso- 
lated the full site coding sequence of (FN-/?, we continued and even increased our 
efforts to express recombinant ifN-^. 

5. The primary goal of this project in our laboratory in expressing the IFN-/? 
cDMA was not to maximize the yield or to achieve commercially or pbarmaeeuti* 
caity useful levels of \FN~fl in a pure state, Thsse were issues to be later solved by 
Siogen, or to be the subject of a future project in cur laboratory, Rather, our goal 
was to achieve a finite level of expression of IFH*0, however low, in order to prove 
the feasibility of the commercial production of the recombinant protein, as well as 
to be the first group to publish on the recombinant synthesis of IFN»#. We pursued 
this goal with the methodology svailabie to us at that time, and no new Technology 
was required to achieve the expression of which we accomplished about 
two months after obtaining possession of the ful! length cDKSA encoding it. 
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IN THE UNITED STATES PATENT AND TRADEMARK OFFICE 
BEFORE THE BOARD OF PATENT INTERFERENCES 



WALTER C. FIERS 
v. 

MICHEL REVEL and 
PIERRE TIOLLAIS 

v. 

HARUO SUGANO ET AL. 



Interference No. 101,096 



MOTION OF JUNIOR PARTY WALTER C. FIERS TO AMEND THE 
ISSUE BY SUBSTITUTION OF PROPOSED COUNT 2 FOR COUNT 1 
OR BY ADDITION OF PROPOSED COUNT 2 AND BY ADDITION OF 
PROPOSED COUNTS 3-9 PURSUANT TO 37 C.F.R. § 1.231(a)(2) 
AND TO BE ACCORDED THE BENEFIT OF THE FILING DATES OF HIS 
EARLIER UNITED KINGDOM PATENT APPLICATIONS WITH 
RESPECT TO THE SUBSTITUTED AND ADDED COUNTS PURSUANT 
TO 37 C.F.R. § 1.231(a)(4) AND (c) 

Junior Party Walter C. Fiers moves under Rule 231(a)(2) 
[37 C.F.R. § 1.231(a)(2)] to amend the issue in this interference 
by substitution of proposed count 2 for Count 1, or by addition 
of proposed count 2, and by addition of proposed counts 3-9. 
Fiers also moves to be accorded for the subject matters of 
proposed counts 2-9 the benefit of the filing dates of his 
United Kingdom application 8011306, filed April 3, 1980, and 
his United Kingdom application 8018701, filed June 6, 1980. 

Proposed Counts 2-9 are: 

Proposed Count 2 

A DNA sequence which consists essentially of a DNA 
which codes for a human fibroblast p t interferon. 

Proposed Count 3 

A recombinant DNA molecule characterized by a DNA 
sequence which consists essentially of a DNA which 
codes for a human fibroblast p t interferon, said 
DNA sequence being operatively linked to an expres- 
sion control sequence in the recombinant DNA mole- 
cule. 
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Proposed Count 4 



A microbial host transformed with at least one 
recombinant DNA molecule, said recombinant DNA 
molecule being characterized by a DNA sequence 
which consists essentially of a DNA which codes 
for a human fibroblast p x interferon, said DNA 
sequence being operatively linked to an expression 
control sequence in the recombinant DNA molecule. 



Proposed Count 5 

A human fibroblast p x interferon produced by the 
method of culturing a microbial host transformed 
with a recombinant DNA molecule characterized by a 
DNA sequence which consists essentially of a DNA 
which codes for a human fibroblast p x interferon, 
said DNA sequence being operatively linked to an 
expression control sequence in the recombinant DNA 
molecule. 



Proposed Count 6 

A method for producing a human fibroblast 0 X inter- 
feron comprising the step of culturing a micro- 
bial host transformed with at least one recombinant 
DNA molecule, said recombinant DNA molecule being 
characterized by a DNA sequence which consists 
essentially of a DNA which codes for a human 
fibroblast p x interferon, said DNA being opera- 
tively linked to an expression control sequence in 
the recombinant DNA molecule. 



Proposed Count 7 

A method for selecting a DNA sequence which codes 
for a human fibroblast interferon from a group 
of DNA sequences comprising the step of determin- 
ing which of said DNA sequences hybridizes to a 
DNA sequence which consists essentially of a DNA 
which codes for a human fibroblast p x interferon. 



Proposed Count 8 

A composition for treating human viruses, treating 
human cancers or tumors, or useful in immunomodula- 
tion, comprising a pharmaceutically effective amount 
of at least one human fibroblast interferon 
produced by the method of culturing a microbial 
host, transformed with a recombinant DNA molecule 
characterized by a DNA sequence which consists 
essentially of a DNA which codes for a human fibro- 
blast p x interferon, said DNA sequence being opera- 
tively linked to an expression control sequence in 
the recombinant DNA molecule. 
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Proposed Count 9 

A method for treating human viruses, treating human 
cancers or tumors, or useful in immunomodulation, 
comprising the step of administering to humans in 
a pharmaceutically acceptable manner a pharmaceuti- 
cal ly effective amount of a composition comprising 
a human fibroblast p x interferon produced by the 
method of culturing a microbial host transformed 
with a recombinant DNA molecule characterized by a 
DNA sequence which consists essentially of a DNA 
which codes for a human fibroblast p t interferon, 
said DNA sequence being operatively linked to an 
expression control sequence in the recombinant DNA 
molecule. 



Proposed count 2 should be substituted for Count 1, 
or in the alternative added to this interference, because pro- 
posed count 2 is preferable to Count 1. It omits from Count 1 
the term "polypeptide" which is unnecessary and may unreasonably 
complicate the proofs with respect to Count 1. Proposed count 2 
also more correctly defines the DNA sequences of this interfer- 
ence in terms of a family of human fibroblast p x interferons. 

Proposed count 2 is patentable to junior party Fiers 
and appears in his application.* It is "patentable" to Revel 
and Tiollais and to Sugano et al. and "supported" in their appli- 
cations for the same alleged reasons that Count 1 is patent- 
able to and supported by them.** 



* Fiers has concurrently herewith amended his United States 
patent application 250,609 to add, as claim 32, a claim that 
corresponds in all respects to proposed count 2. Fiers has 
appended hereto as Exhibit A a copy of that Amendment. 

** Fiers has moved concurrently herewith to dissolve this 
interference on the grounds that Count 1 is not patentable to 
Revel and Tiollais and not supported in their United States 
applications. See Motion Of Junior Party Walter C. Fiers To 
Dissolve This Interference Pursuant To 37 C.F.R. § 1.231(a)(1) 
As To Revel And Tiollais And To Deny To Revel And Tiollais 
The Benefit Of The Filing Date Of Their United States Patent 
Application 208,925 ("Fiers Motion To Dissolve-Revel And 
Tiollais). 

Fiers has also moved to dissolve this interference because 
Count 1 is not patentable to Sugano et al. See Motion Of Junior 
Party Walter C. Fiers To Dissolve This Interference Pursuant To 
37 C.F.R. § 1.231(a)(1) As To Sugano et al ("Fiers Motion To 
Dissolve-Sugano et al."). 
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Proposed counts 3-9 should be added to this inter- 
ference because they are necessary to resolve all of the 
potential priority issues between the applications in inter- 
ference. They involve different potential proofs. And they 
are patentably distinct from each other and the subject matter 
of Count 1 and proposed count 2. Each of proposed counts 3-9 
is patentable to junior party Fiers and appears in his applica- 
tion.* The other parties to this interference may also believe, 
and the Patent Examiner may find, that one or more of proposed 
counts 3-9 are patentable to them (which they are not), or 
supported by their applications (which they are not) . 

By this motion, junior party Fiers provides to 
Sugano et al. and to Revel and Tiollais the opportunity to 
attempt to demonstrate that one or more of proposed counts 3-9 
are patentable to them and that their applications support 
one or more of those counts (which Fiers believes they cannot 
do). This motion also puts Sugano et al. and Revel and Tiollais 
on notice that junior party Fiers believes that the subject 
matters of proposed counts 3-9 are part of the invention that 
he has described and claimed in his application and that he 
intends to pursue the grant to him of United States patents 
describing and claiming the subject matters of proposed 
counts 3-9. 



* Fiers has concurrently herewith amended his United States 
patent application 250,609 to add, as claims 33-39, claims 
that correspond in all respects to proposed counts 3-9. Fiers 
has appended hereto as Exhibit A a copy of that Amendment. 
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I. PROPOSED COUNT 2 SHOULD BE SUBSTITUTED 
FOR COUNT 1 OR IN THE ALTERNATIVE ADDED 
TO THIS INTERFERENCE 



A. The Substitution Or Addition 
Of Proposed Count 2 To This 
Interference Is Necessary And 
Preferable 

Count 1 did not originally appear in any of the 
United States patent applications now in interference. The 
Examiner suggested Count 1 for purposes of interference in 
Revel and Tiollais application 425,934 and in Sugano et al. 
application 201,359 on June 28, 1983. The Examiner subse- 
quently suggested Count 1 for purposes of interference in 
Fiers application 250,609 on September 26, 1983. 

Because Count 1 did not originally appear in any of 
the applications in interference, it contains a term — "poly- 
peptide" — which is unnecessary and may unreasonably compli- 
cate the parties' proofs with respect to Count 1. Count 1 is 
also ambiguous with respect to whether or not it includes, as 
it should, DNA sequences that code for the family of human 
fibroblast p x interferons. Proposed count 2 avoids each of 
these potential difficulties. Accordingly, it should be substi- 
tuted for Count 1, or in the alternative added to this inter- 
ference . 

Proposed count 2 omits the unnecessary term "poly- 
peptide" from Count 1. Count 1 defines a DNA sequence that 
codes for a product of specified activity — a human fibroblast 
p x interferon. For purposes of this interference no further 
characterization of that interferon activity is required. 
The omission of the term "polypeptide" from Count 1 also avoids 
potential objections to the parties' disclosures and proofs 
that the human fibroblast p x interferon coded for by the claimed 
DNA sequence is a polypeptide. For example, the term "polypeptide 
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could arguably require an actual determination of the complete 
amino acid sequence of a human fibroblast p x interferon and, 
perhaps, a demonstration that the bonds between the various 
amino acids are peptide bonds. It could also arguably require 
a demonstration that the product is sensitive to proteases . 
Because the term "polypeptide" is unnecessary, a requirement 
for these proofs is also not appropriate. 

Proposed count 2 also avoids the ambiguity of Count 1 
by reciting that the DNA sequence codes for "a" human fibro- 
blast p t interferon. Accordingly, proposed count 2 acknowledges 
that the recited human fibroblast p x interferon is actually 
a family of products.* It also avoids difficult to resolve 
disputes of whether one or more amino acid additions or dele- 
tions from native human fibroblast pj interferon in an inter- 
feron coded for by the recited DNA sequence take that product 
out of the scope of Count 1. Accordingly, proposed count 2's 
recitation of a genus of human fibroblast p x interferons is 
also necessary and preferable for contesting the priority 
issues in interference. 

B. Proposed Count 2 Is Patentable To 
Junior Party Fiers And Appears In 
His Application 

Proposed count 2 is patentable to junior party Fiers 
and appears in Fiers United States application 250,609.** 



* Fiers has demonstrated that several different products 
have the activity of a human fibroblast p t interferon. For 
example, Fiers produced "mature" fibroblast pj interferon as 
the active product of G-pPLa-HFIF-67-12AMl and G-pHLa-HFIF-67- 
12A19 BX-2 "[page 88, lines 19-22]. Fiers also produced possible 
fusion products that had IFN-p^. activity from G-pPLa-HFIF-67- 
12A19 and pPLc-HFIF-67-8 [page 88, lines 22-31]. 

** Fiers has concurrently herewith amended his United States 
patent application 250,609 to add, as claim 32, a claim that 
corresponds in all respects to proposed count 2. Fiers has 
appended hereto as Exhibit A a copy of that Amendment. 
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Proposed count 2 is specifically supported by Fiers 
application 250,609 for the same reasons as Count 1 is supported 
by that application. For example, Fiers described a DNA sequence 
for the "coding strand of IFN-p DNA" [page 48, line 36-page 49, 
line 2; Figure 4] and disclosed that the DNA sequence was 
capable of directing the production of "polypeptides displaying 
an immunological or biological activity of HuIFN-p" [page 12, 
lines 22-23; page 77, line 31-page 88, line 35]. Fiers also 
identified and deposited in recognized culture collections 
before the filing date of that application specific DNA se- 
quences that coded for and produced a human fibroblast p x 
interferon. For example, Fiers identified and deposited E.coli 
HB101(G-pBR322(Pst)/HFIF3, 6 and 7) that contained DNA sequences 
from which a DNA sequence that codes for a human fibroblast p x 
interferon is produced [page 94, lines 13-22]. Fiers also 
described using that DNA sequence and its derivatives to produce 
various human fibroblast p x interferons [e.g., page 77, line 31- 
page 88, line 35] and Fiers deposited in recognized culture 
collections specific DNA sequences that produced those p ; 
interferons [page 94, line 23-page 95, line 2].* 

Proposed count 2 is patentable to Fiers for the 
same reasons that Count 1 is patentable to him. There is no 
document of record in Fiers United States application 250,609, 
or in any of the other applications in interference, having 
an effective date before April 3, 1980 or June 6, 1980 (the 
filing dates of the Fiers United Kingdom patent applications 
8011306 and 8018701 to which he is entitled for the subject 



* For example, Fiers produced "mature" fibroblast $ 1 inter- 
feron as the active product of G-pPLa-HFIF-67-12AMl (ATCC 
31824) and G-pPLa-HFIF-67-12A19 BX-2 [page 88, lines 19-22]. 
Fiers also produced possible fusion products that had fibro- 
blast p x interferon activity from G-pPLa-HFIF-67-12A19 (DSM 1853) 
and pPLc-HFIF-67-8 (DSM 1854) [page 88, lines 22-31]. 
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matter of Count 1) that describes or suggests that subject 
matter. See Motion Of Junior Party Walter C. Fiers To Be 
Accorded The Benefit Of The Filing Dates Of His Earlier United 
Kingdom Patent Applications Pursuant To 37 C.F.R. §§ 1.224 
and 1.231(a)(4) And To Shift, The Burden Of Proof Under 37 C.F.R. 
§ 1.257(a) ("Fiers Motion-Count 1"). The deletion of the 
term "polypeptide" in proposed count 2 and its avoidance of 
the former "ambiguity" of Count 1 does not affect the novelty 
and unobviousness of the subject matter of that count to Fiers. 

C. Proposed Count 2 And The Sugano et al. 
And Revel And Tiollais United States 
Applications 

Proposed count 2 is "supported" in the Sugano et al. 
United States application for the same alleged reasons as 
Count 1. Sugano et al. United States application 201,359 
refers to "a DNA which codes for a human fibroblast interferon 
polypeptide" and recites in Table 5 a base sequence for that 
DNA [page 8, lines 12-13]. It also recites that a DNA sequence 
(TpIF-319-13) was deposited on September 16, 1980 in a culture 
collection. However, proposed count 2 is not patentable to 
Sugano et al. for the same reasons that Count 1 is not patent- 
able to them.* Should Sugano et al. be successful in demon- 
strating the patentability to themselves of Count 1 (which 
they should not be able to do), proposed count 2 should be 
substituted for Count 1, or in the alternative added to this 
interference. 

Proposed count 2 is not "supported" in the Revel 
and Tiollais United States applications and not "patentable 
to" them for the same reasons that Count 1 is not supported 



* Fiers has moved concurrently herewith to dissolve this 
interference because Count 1 is not patentable to Sugano et al. 
See Fiers Motion To Dissolve-Sugano et al. 
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by or patentable to them.* However, should Revel and 
Tiollais be successful in demonstrating that their United 
States applications support Count 1 and that Count 1 is 
patentable to them (which they should not be able to do), 
proposed count 2 should be substituted for Count 1, or in the 
alternative added to this interference. 

II. PROPOSED COUNTS 3-9 SHOULD BE ADDED 
TO THIS INTERFERENCE 

A. The Addition Of Proposed 

Counts 3-9 To This Interference 
Is Necessary And Preferable 

The addition of proposed counts 3-9 to this inter- 
ference is necessary and preferable in order to resolve all 
of the potential priority issues between the applications in 
interference in a single interference proceeding. 

Each of the United States applications in interfer- 
ence originally recited various groups of claims. During 
their initial prosecutions, the respective Patent Examiners 
made multiple restriction requirements in each application 
among these groups of claims [Sugano et al. application 
201,359, Paper No. 3, November 3, 1981; Revel and Tiollais 
application 208,925, Paper No. 3, November 17, 1981; Fiers 
application 250,609, Examiner's Action, April 15, 1982]. For 
example, the Examiners divided the applications among claims 
drawn to DNA and claims drawn to plasmids and hosts [Sugano 
et al.. Paper No. 3, p. 2]; among claims drawn to DNA, claims 
drawn to methods of detecting DNA, claims drawn to recombinant 
DNA molecules, and claims drawn to interferons [Revel and 



* Fiers has moved concurrently herewith to dissolve this 
interference with respect to Revel and Tiollais on both of 
those grounds. See Fiers Motion To Dissolve-Revel and 
Tiollais. 
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Tiollais, Paper No. 3, p. 2]; and among claims drawn to DNA, 
claims drawn to interferons, claims drawn to methods of pro- 
ducing interferons, claims drawn to methods of detecting DNA 
and claims drawn to methods of treating viruses and cancers 
[Fiers, Examiner's Action, p. 2]. In support of these restric- 
tion requirements, the Examiners contended that the various 
groups of claims were "distinct" and could support "separate 
patents" . 

In response to these restriction requirements, each 
of the applicants elected claims for initial prosecution and 
withdrew the non-elected claims from prosecution. Accordingly, 
each of the applications has claims that are not now in inter- 
ference and which the Examiners have held to be "distinct" 
and able to support "separate patents". It is these groups 
of claims that Fiers has moved to add to this interference.* 

Proposed counts 3-9 are patentably distinct from 
each other and from Count 1 and proposed count 2 [See United 
States Patent and Trademark Office, Manual of Patenting Examining 
Procedure (5th ed. August 1983) § 1105.03]. They also represent 
subject matter on which different proofs of "invention" and 
"priority" are likely to be offered by each of the parties. 
For example, the recombinant DNA molecule of proposed count 3 
will require different proofs from the DNA of Count 1 because 
the recombinant DNA molecule must be capable of expressing a 
human fibroblast p x interferon. And the DNA selection method 
of proposed count 7 will require different proofs from the 
interferon of proposed count 5 . 



* For example, the human fibroblast p! interferon of proposed 
count 5 was in Fiers Group II, the method of proposed count 6 
in Fiers Group III, the method of proposed count 7 in Fiers 
Group IV and the method of proposed count 9 in Fiers Group V. 
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Plainly, a single interference should resolve all 
of the potential priority issues between these applications. 
Judicial economy demands nothing less. So does the possibility 
of interference estoppel that may affect junior or losing 
parties to an interference [e.g., Stoudt v. Guggenheim , 651 F.2d 
760, 210 USPQ 359 (CCPA 1981); In re Hoover Co. , 134 F.2d 
624, 57 USPQ 111 (CCPA 1943); In re Allsop , 26 F.2d 559 (D.C.Cir. 
1928); Blackford v. Wilder , 28 App. D.C. 535, 1907 CD. 491, 
127 O.G. 1255 (1907); Ex parte Miller , 124 USPQ 419 (PO Bd App 
1959); Ex parte Voris , 92 USPQ 47 (PO Bd App 1951); 37 C.F.R. 
§ 1.257 (1983)]. Therefore, proposed counts 3-9 should be 
added here. However, they should not be added to this inter- 
ference unless, and until, the Patent Examiner finds that the 
proposed counts are patentable to either Sugano et al. or 
Revel and Tiollais (which they are not) and are supported by 
their applications (which they are not) [ infra , pp. 13-15]. 

B. Proposed Counts 3-9 Are Patentable 
To Junior Party Fiers And Appear In 
His Application 

Proposed counts 3-9 are patentable to junior party 

Fiers and appear in his United States patent application 

250,609.* 

Proposed counts 3-9 are specifically supported by 
Fiers application 250,609. For example, Fiers described a 
DNA sequence for the "coding strand of IFN-p DNA" [page 48, 
line 36-page 49, line 2; Figure 4] and disclosed that the DNA 
sequence was capable when operatively linked to an expression 
control sequence in a recombinant DNA molecule of directing 



* Fiers has concurrently herewith amended his United States 
patent application 250,609 to add, as claims 33-39, claims 
that correspond in all respects to proposed counts 3-9. Fiers 
has appended hereto as Exhibit A a copy of that Amendment. 
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the production of "polypeptides displaying an immunological 
or biological activity of HuIFN-p" in microbial hosts trans- 
formed with that recombinant DNA molecule [page 12, lines 22-23; 
page 77, line 31-page 88, line 35]. Fiers also identified 
and deposited in recognized culture collections recombinant 
DNA molecules characterized by DNA sequences that code for a 
human fibroblast p x interferon and are operatively linked to 
expression control sequences (proposed count 3), and microbial 
hosts transformed with those recombinant DNA molecules (proposed 
count 4) that produced a human fibroblast p x interferon after 
fermentation (proposed counts 5 and 6) [page 94, line 22-page 95, 
line 2] . 

Fiers also disclosed using his DNA sequences that 
coded for a human fibroblast p x interferon to select by 
hybridization other DNA sequences that coded for a human fibro- 
blast p x interferon (proposed count 7) [e.g., page 44, lines 26- 
page 47, line 15; page 92, line 31-page 94, line 12]. And 
Fiers disclosed using his human fibroblast 0 X interferons in 
compositions (proposed count 8) and methods (proposed count 9) 
for treating human viruses, treating human cancers or tumors, 
or in immunomodulation [e.g., page 4, line 11-page 7, line 15; 
page 12, lines 29-35]. 

Finally, Fiers originally claimed the subject matter 
of proposed counts 3-9 in his United States application. 
Compare proposed count 3 with Fiers claims 7-10; proposed 
count 4 with Fiers claim 11 (as it depends from claims 7-10) 
and claims 12-15; proposed count 5 with Fiers claims 16 and 
claims 18-19 (as they depend from claim 16); proposed count 6 
with Fiers claim 25; proposed claim 7 with Fiers claims 26-27; 
proposed count 8 with Fiers claim 28 and; proposed count 9 
with Fiers claim 29. 
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As we have demonstrated, proposed counts 3-9 are 
supported in the Fiers United States application. They are 
also patentable to him. None of the documents of record in 
Fiers United States application 250,609, or in any of the 
other United States applications in interference, described 
or suggested the production of a human fibroblast p x inter- 
feron in a microbial host before the dates to which Fiers is 
entitled for proposed counts 3-9 [ infra , pp. 15-18]. None 
suggested or described any recombinant DNA molecule character- 
ized by a DNA sequence which consists essentially of a DNA 
which codes for a human fibroblast $ x interferon, which DNA 
is operatively linked to an expression control sequence in 
the recombinant DNA molecule (proposed count 3) or any microbial 
host transformed with that recombinant DNA molecule (proposed 
count 4). None suggested or described using those microbial 
hosts to produce a human fibroblast p x interferon by fermentation 
(proposed count 6), the interferon produced by that method 
(proposed count 5), or methods or compositions employing that 
interferon against viruses, cancer and tumors, or in immuno- 
modulation (proposed counts 8-9). Furthermore, none suggested 
or described using that IFN-p! DNA sequence to select other 
DNA sequences that also code for a human fibroblast p x inter- 
feron by hybridization (proposed count 7 ) . 

C. Proposed Counts 3-9 And The Sugano 
et al. And Revel And Tiollais 
United States Applications 

Neither Sugano et al. United States patent applica- 
tion 201,359, nor Revel and Tiollais United States patent 
application 208,925, supports the subject matter of proposed 
counts 3-9. 

Neither Sugano et al. nor Revel and Tiollais described 
any recombinant DNA molecule characterized by a DNA sequence 
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consisting essentially of a DNA coding for a human fibroblast 
0! interferon which is operatively linked to an expression 
control sequence in the recombinant DNA molecule (proposed 
count 3) or any microbial host transformed with that recombinant 
DNA molecule (proposed count 4). Neither described using a 
microbial host to produce a human fibroblast p x interferon by 
fermentation (proposed count 6), any interferon produced by 
that method (proposed count 5), or any method or composition 
for employing that interferon against viruses, cancers or 
tumors, or in immunodulation (proposed counts 8-9). And neither 
described using that DNA sequence to select other DNA sequences 
that code for a human fibroblast p x interferon (proposed count 7). 
Furthermore, neither Sugano et al. nor Revel and Tiollais 
deposited in a culture collection any recombinant DNA molecule 
or microbial host that produced a human fibroblast p x interferon. 
Accordingly, neither is entitled to make claims corresponding 
to proposed counts 3-9. 

Sugano et al. implicitly concedes that they have no 
right to make claims corresponding to proposed counts 3-9 by 
not claiming that subject matter in their United States applica- 
tion 201,359. Revel and Tiollais United States application 
208,925 does "claim" a process for "engineering a bacterial 
strain to produce interferon polypeptide" using a "suitable 
vector-carrier" (Revel and Tiollais claims 9-11) and the "inter- 
feron" produced by that process (Revel and Tiollais claims 24, 
43-44). However, neither of those classes of claims is supported 
in any way in Revel and Tiollais 1 United States applications. 
See Fiers "Motion To Dissolve-Revel And Tiollais. Accordingly, 
neither Sugano et al. nor Revel and Tiollais are entitled to 
contest the priority of the subject matter of proposed 
counts 3-9. 
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Although junior party Fiers does not believe that 
Sugano et al. or Revel and Tiollais can make any claim corre- 
sponding to proposed counts 3-9, Fiers has by this motion 
given to each of them the opportunity to demonstrate their 
"support" for the subject matters of those proposed counts and 
the "patentability" of those proposed counts to themselves. 
Fiers has also put each of them on notice that he intends to 
pursue the grant of United States patents describing and claim- 
ing the subject matters of proposed counts 3-9. 

III. FIERS SHOULD BE ACCORDED THE BENEFIT OF THE 
FILING DATES OF HIS EARLIER UNITED KINGDOM 
PATENT APPLICATIONS FOR PROPOSED COUNTS 2-9 
AND SHOULD BE SENIOR PARTY WITH RESPECT TO 
THOSE PROPOSED COUNTS 

Junior party Fiers moves under Rule 224 and 231(a)(4) 
[37 C.F.R. §§ 1.224 and 1.231(a)(4)] to be accorded the benefit 
of the filing dates of his earlier United Kingdom patent appli- 
cations for the subject matter of proposed counts 2-9 and to 
be accorded senior party status with respect to those proposed 
counts under Rule 257(a) [37 C.F.R. § 1.257(a)]. 

A. Fiers Is Entitled To The Benefit Of 
The April 3, 1980 Filing Date Of His 
United Kingdom Patent Application 
8011306 For The Subject Matters Of 
Proposed Counts 2 and 7 

Fiers United Kingdom patent application 8011306 

describes and enables the subject matter of proposed count 2 

for the same reasons that it describes and enables the subject 

matter of Count 1.* See Fiers Motion-Count 1, pp. 2-6. The 

differences between Count 1 and proposed count 2 do not change 

in any way Fiers 1 specific support for that subject matter. 



* A certified copy of that application was of record in 
Fiers United States application 250,609 at the time this 
interference was declared. Accordingly, it is not submitted 
here. See 37 C.F.R. § 1.224. 
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Fiers United Kingdom patent application 8011306 
also supports proposed count 7. It described and claimed a 
method for using a DNA sequence that consisted essentially of 
DNA coding for a human fibroblast p x interferon to select 
other DNA sequences coding for a human fibroblast p x interferon 
by hybridization (proposed count 7). See, e.g., page 40, 
line 1-page 42, line 14; claims 12-14. 

Fiers previously claimed priority from that United 
Kingdom application in his United States application 250,609 
and made a certified copy of it of record there. Nothing 
else needs to be done for Fiers to be entitled to the filing 
date of that application for the subject matters of proposed 
counts 2 and 7 . 

B. Fiers Is Entitled To The Benefit Of 
The June 6, 1980 Filing Date Of His 
United Kingdom Patent Application 
8018701 For The Subject Matters Of 
Proposed Counts 2 and 7 

Fiers United Kingdom patent application 8018701 
describes and enables the subject matter of proposed count 2 
for the same reasons that it describes and enables the subject 
matter of Count 1.* See Fiers Motion-Count 1, pp. 6-8. 

Fiers United Kingdom patent application 8018701 
also described and claimed a method for using a DNA sequence 
that consisted essentially of DNA coding for a human fibro- 
blast p! interferon to select other DNA sequences coding for 
a human fibroblast p x interferon by hybridization (proposed 
count 7). See, e.g., page 42, line 1-page 44, line 18; 
claims 12-14. 



* A certified copy of that application was of record in 
Fiers United States application 250,609 at the time this 
interference was declared. Accordingly, it is not submitted 
here. See 37 C.F.R. § 1.224. 
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Fiers previously claimed priority from that United 
Kingdom application in his United States application 250,609 
and made a certified copy of it of record there. Nothing 
else needs to be done for Fiers to be entitled to the filing 
date of that application for the subject matters of proposed 
counts 2 and 7. 

C. Fiers Is Entitled To The Benefit Of 
The June 6, 1980 Filing Date Of His 
United Kingdom Patent Application 
8018701 For The Subject Matters Of 
Proposed Counts 3-6 And 8-9 

Fiers United Kingdom patent application 8018701 
describes and enables the subject matters of proposed counts 3-6 
and 8-9. It also sets forth the best mode contemplated by 
Fiers for practicing those subject matters. Accordingly, Fiers 
should be accorded for the subject matters of proposed counts 3-6 
and 8-9 the benefit of his June 6, 1980 filing date of United 
Kingdom patent application 8018701.* 

United Kingdom patent application 8018701, filed 
June 6, 1980, described recombinant DNA molecules characterized 
by a DNA sequence which consisted essentially of a DNA that 
codes for a human fibroblast fS x .interferon and which was opera- 
tively linked to an expression control sequence in those recom- 
binant DNA molecules (proposed count 3) [page 54, line 1-page 60, 
line 11] . It described microbial hosts transformed with those 
recombinant DNA molecules (proposed count 4) that produced 
a human fibroblast ^ l interferon after fermentation (proposed 
counts 5 and 6) [page 61, line 1-page 76, line 26]. The appli- 
cation also described using the produced human fibroblast Pi 



* Fiers has not attached to this motion a copy of his 
United Kingdom application 8018701. A certified copy of the 
application was of record in Fiers United States application 
250,609 at the time this interference was declared. See 
37 C.F.R. § 1.224. 
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interferon in compositions (proposed count 8) and methods 
(proposed count 9) for treating human . viruses and cancers or 
tumors [page 5, line 3-page 7, line 25; page 11, lines 30-35]. 

Fiers United Kingdom application 8018701 also recited 
the deposit in a recognized culture collection of recombinant 
DNA molecules characterized by a DNA sequence that consisted 
essentially of a DNA that coded for a human fibroblast p x inter- 
feron which was operatively linked to an expression control 
sequence in that recombinant DNA molecule, and microbial hosts 
transformed with those recombinant DNA molecules that produced 
a human fibroblast p x interferon upon fermentation [page 81, 
lines 10-19] . 

Finally, Fiers United Kingdom application 8018701 
originally claimed the subject matter of proposed counts 3-6 
and 8-9. Compare, e.g., proposed count 3 with Fiers claims 22, 
25 and 26; proposed count 4 with Fiers claims 27-28 (as they 
depend from claims 22, 25 and 26) and claim 29; proposed count 5 
with Fiers claim 32 (as it depends from claims 22, 25 and 
26); proposed count 6 with Fiers claims 39 and 40; proposed 
count 8 with Fiers claims 35 and 37 (as they depend from 
claims 22, 25 and 26) and claim 36 (as it depends from claim 32); 
and proposed count 9 with Fiers claims 41-43 (as they depend 
from claims 22, 25 and 26) and claims 42 and 44 (as they depend 
from claim 32 ) . 

For all of those reasons, Fiers is entitled to the 
benefit of the June 6, 1980 filing date of his United Kingdom 
patent application 8018701 for the subject matters of proposed 
counts 3-6 and 8-9. 

IV. CONCLUSION 

Proposed count 2 should be substituted for Count 1, 
or in the alternative added to this interference. It is pre- 
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ferable to Count 1 and necessary to avoid the ambiguity of 
Count 1 and the possible objections to the parties' applica- 
tions and proofs with respect to Count 1. If proposed count 2 
is added to this interference, or substituted for Count 1, 
Fiers is entitled to the April 3, 1980 filing date of his 
United Kingdom patent application 8011306 and to the June 6, 
1980 filing date of his United Kingdom patent application -8018701 
for the subject matter of that proposed count. Accordingly, 
Fiers is senior party with respect to proposed count 2. 



ference if, and only if, the Examiner finds that Sugano et al. 
or Revel and Tiollais support them (which they do not) and 
that the proposed counts are patentable to them (which they 
are not) . 



interference, Fiers is entitled to the filing dates of his 
earlier United Kingdom patent applications for their subject 
matters. He is entitled to the April 3, 1980 filing date of 
his United Kingdom patent application 8011306 and to the 
June 6, 1980 filing date of his United Kingdom patent appli- 
cation 8018701 for the subject matter of proposed count 7. 
He is entitled to the June 6, 1980 filing date of his United 
Kingdom patent application 8018701 for the subject matters of 
proposed counts 3-6 and 8-9. Accordingly, Fiers is senior 
party with respect to each of proposed counts 3-9. 



Proposed counts 3-9 should be added to this inter- 



If any of the proposed counts 3-9 is added to this 
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XKAKT mk MOLSCaLKS AND THEIR USE IN P RODU CING 
S#$?CTURAL GENES fOR BX3MAN FIBROBLAST INTERFERON 



TECHNICAL FIELD OF INVENT I OK 



This Invention relates to recombinant DNA molecules and 
their use in producing structural genes for huasan fibroblast in- 
terferon* The recombinant DKA molecules disclosed herein are 
characterised by DNA sequences that code for polypeptides whose 
asiino acid sequence and composition are substantially consistent 
with human fibroblast interferon. 

BACKGROUND ART 



Two classes of interferons ("IF* ) are known to exist. 
Interferons of Class I are small, acid stable (glyco) -proteins 
that render cells resistant to viral infection (A. Isaacs and 
J. Llnderjas&nn , "Virus Interference I. The Interferon" , Froc Royal 
Soc. Ser. , : B. , 14?, pp. 258-67 (1557; and W.E. Stewart, II, The 
Interferon System , Springer-Ver lag (1979) (hereinafter "The Inter- 
feron Systexs "? 3 , Class II IPs are acid labile. At present, they 
are poorly characterised. Although to some extent cell specific 
{The. Interferon System , pp» 135-45) , IPs axe not virus specific- 
Instead, IPs protect ceils against a wide spectrum of vlrases. 

Two antigenicaliy distinct species of Class 1 human 
interferon {"HIF") are known to exhibit IF activity- One IF spe- 
cies, fibroblast interferon {"F IF" 3 , is produced upon. appropriate 
induction in diploid fibroblast cells. Another IF species,, leuko- 
cyte interferon (*Le IP* } is produced together with minor amounts 
of F IF upon appropriate induction in human leukocyte and lympho- 
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Mastoid calls. Both are heterogeneous in regard to size, pre- 
sumably because of the carbohydrate moiety. F IF has been exten- 
sively purified and characterized {E. Knight, Jr., "Interferon: 
Purification Jnd Initial Characterisation item Human Diploid 
Cells", Proc. Natl . Acad. Sci, USA , 73, pp. 520-23 (1976)). It is 
a glyco-protein of about 20,000 molecular weight {M. Wiranovska- 
Stewart et al. , "Contributions Of Carbohydrate Moieties To The 
Physical And Biological Properties Of Human Leukocyte* Lympho- 
folastoid And Fibroblast Interferons", Asst. Ann. Meeting Ajmer... 
^oc ^crobioU, p. 246 USTBn ^/* 

s?Its amino acid composition has been determined {E. Knight, Jr. 
at al , , "Human Fibroblast Interferon: Amino Acid Analysis /4nd 
Aj&i no- Terminal Amino Acid Secruance'*, Science , 207, pp. 525-26 
(1.9 SO) } , Elucidation of its amino acid sequence is in progress. 
To date, the amino acid sequence of the NHj terminus of the mature 
protein has been reported for the first 13 amino acid residues: 
Met~Ser-Tyr-Asn-Leu-Leu~Giy-Phe-Leti-Gln-Arg-Ser-Ser. . « {£» Knight, 
Jr. jit al. , supra ) . Two distinct genes, one located on chromosome 
2, the other on chromosome 5, have been reported to code for F IF 
{0.L. Slate and F.H. Ruddle, "Fibroblast Interferon Xn Man Js 
Coded 6y Two Loci Sn Separate Chroaosoaes" , Cel l , 16, pp. 171-80 
C1S7S) ) . 

Le IP has likewise been purified and characterized. Two 
components have been described, one of 21000 to 22O00 and the other 
of 15000 to 18000 molecular weight (K.C. Zoon, et al . , "Purifica- 
tion And Partial Characterization Of Human Lymphobl&stoid Inter- 
feron*, Proc. Natl. Acad . Sci. USA, 76, pp. 5601-605 {1979}), A 
portion of the a m ino acid sequence of Le IF has also been deter- 
mined, i.e. , 20 aKilno acids from the amino terminus of the mature 
protein CX.C. Zoon et al. , "Assino-Terrainal Sequence {£>£ Ihe Major 
Component 0f Human Lymphob las told Interferon" , Science, 207, pp. 
527-28 £1980}). A comparison of the initial amino acid sequence of 
F IF and Le IF reveals no detectable homology within the first 13 
amino acids. The total amino acid compositions of the two species 
are also distinct. In addition, degradation of the sugar residues 
of the two species by periodate indicates that the carbohydrate 
structure of thte two IFs is different CM. Wiranowsjca-Strewart et ..al. , 
supra ) . 

The two species of KIF have a number of different proper- 
ties. For example, anti-hmaan he IF antibodies are less efficient 
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against F IF and anti-sera to human T IF have no activity against: 
hissan Le IF (The Interferon System , p. 151) and X*e IF displays a 
high degree of activity in sell cultures of bovine, feline or 
porcine origin whereas F IF is hardly active is those calls but 
has been reported to be active in rat cells (P. Due~Goiran et al. , 
"Studies Sn Virus-Induced Interferons Produced £y £he Human Amnio- 
tic Membrane ,4:nd White Blood Cells", Arch. GejL Virus lorseh. , 
34, pp. 232-43 (1971)5. In addition, the two XFs result from 
different mKNA species {and therefore frost presumable different 
structural genes) that code for polypeptides of different primary 
sequence (R.L, Cavalier! et al, , "Synthesis of Huaan Interferon by 
Xenopus laevis Oocytes: Two Structural Genes for Interferon in 
Human Cells 1 ', Prpc. Matl. Acad-. Sei. OSA , 74, pp. 3287-91 (1977)). 

Although both Le and F IFs occur in a glycosylated form, 
removal of the carbohydrate moiety {P.J. Bridges et al. , "Human 
Lyraphoblastoid Interferon", J. Biol. Ch.eat. , 252 , pp. 6585-87 
{1577}} or synthesis of IF in the presence of inhibitors which 
preclude giycosylation {W.E. Stewart, II et al . , "Effect of Giy- 
cosylation Inhibitors On The Production And Properties Of Husian 
Leukocyte Interferon*, Virology, 97, pp. 473-76 (1979)? 
3. Fujisawa et al. , "Songlycosylated Mouse L Cell Interferon Pro- 
duced By The Action Of Tunicamycin" , J. Biol. Chenu , 253, pp. 8677- 
73 (1978) ; E.A. Havel 1 et al. , "Altered Molecular Species Of Human 
Interferon Produced In The Presence |pF Inhibitors Of Glycosylation" , 

J. Biol. Chero . t , 252, pp. 4425-27 (1977) ; The Interf eron System , 

p. 181) yields a smaller fans of IF which still retains most or ail 
of its IF activity. 

Both F IF and l»e IF iaay, like many human proteins, be 
polymorphic. Therefore, cells of particular individuals may produce 
IP species within each of the more general F IF and Le IF classes 
which are physiologically similar but structurally slightly diffe- 
rent than theCciass of which it is a part. Therefore, while the 
protein structure of the F IF or Le IF may be generally well- 
defined, particular individuals taay produce IFs that are slight 
variations thereof. 

IF is usually not detectable in normal or healthy cells 
(The -Interferon System, pp. 55-57) . Instead, the protein is pro- 
duced as a result of the cell's exposure to an IF inducer. IF in- 
ducers are usually viruses but may also be non-viral in character, 
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such as natural or synthetic doublets tranded RNA, Xnt-racellular 
saicrobes, isicrobial products and various chemical agents. Numerous 
attempts have been nade to t&ke advantage of these non-viral in- 
ducers to render human cells resistant to viral infection (S. Baron 
and P. Bianzani {eds.}, Texas Reports On Siciocry tod Medicine , 35 
("Texas Reports'*}, pp. 528-40 {1877}). These attempts have not been 
very successful. Instead, yse of exogenous IF itself is now pre- 
ferred. 

As an antiviral agent, HIP has been used to treat the 
following t respiratory infections ( Texas Reports, pp. 486-96] ; 
herpes simplex keratitis (Texas Reports , pp. 437-500? R- Sundmacher , 
"Exogenous Interferon in Eye Diseases", International virology IV > 
The Hague, Abstract nr. W2/11, p. 99 (1978)5? acute hemorrhagic 
conjunctivitis {Texas Reports , pp. 501-10} ; adenovirus keratocon- 
junctivitis (&. Romano et„ al ... , ISM Memo I-AS131 {October, 1979)); 
varicella zoster {Te xas Reports , pp. 511-15); cytomegalovirus in- 
fection {Texas Reports , pp. 523-27); and hepatitis B {Texas R eports , 
pp. 516-22). See also The Interferon System , pp. 307-19, In these 
treatments F IF and Le IF aay display different dose/response curves 
However, large-scale use of IF as as antiviral agent requires larger 
amounts of HIF than heretofore have been available. 

IF has other effects in addition to its antiviral action. 
For example, it antagonizes the effect of colony stimulating factor, 
inhibits the growth of hemopoietic colony-forming cells and inter- 
fers with the normal differentiation of granulocyte and macrophage 
precursors (Texas Reports , pp. 343-49} . It also inhibits erythroid 
differentiation in DMSO- treated Friend leukenia cells (Texas Reports 
pp. 420-28) « Some cell lines may be considerably more sensitive to 
F IF than to Le IF in these regards {S. EinhorS' and H. Strander, "Is 
Interferon Tissue-Specific? - Effect Of luss&n Leukocyte And Fibro- 
blast Interferons On The Growth Of Lymphohlastoid And Osteosarcoma 
Cell Lines*, J. Gen. Virol. , 35, pp. 573-77 (1977)? T. Kuwata et 
al . , "Cossp&rison Of The Suppression Of Cell And Virus Growth la 
Transformed Hussan Cells By Leukocyte And Fibroblast Interferon** , 
J. Gen. Virol. , 43, pp. 435-39 {1979}}. 

IF may also play a role in regulation of the issntine res- 
ponse. For exaraple, depending upon the dose and tlse of* application 
in relation to antigen, IF can foe both issaunopotentiating and insau- 
nosuppressive in vivo and in vitro ( Texas Reports , pp. 3S7-69) . Xfi*""* 
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In addition , specifically sensitized lymphocytes have been obser- 
ved to produce IF after contact with antigen. Such antigen-induced 
IF could therefore be a regulator of the immune response, affecting 
both circulating antigen levels and expression of cellular immunity 
(Texas Reports, pp. 370-74 5 . IF is also known to enhance the 
activity of killer lymphocytes ana antibody-dependent cell-mediated 
cytotoxicity {R.R. Herbenaan et al. , "Augmentation By Interferon 
Of Human Natural And AntibodyrDependent Cell-Mediated Cytotoxicity " , 
Nature , 277, pp. 221-23 (1979); P. Beverley and C. Knight, "Killing 
Comes Naturally", Na ture , 278, pp. 119-20 U9795 ; Texas Reports , 
pp. 375-80; K. Lucero et al. , "Induction And Kinetics Of Natural 
Killer Ceils in Humans Following Interferon Therapy" , Nature , 282 , 
pp. 417-19 (1979); S. Einhorn et_aL, 

Acta Hed, Scand. , 20, pp. 477-83 {1978}). Both may be directly or 
indirectly involved in the immunological attack on tumor cells. 

Therefore, in addition to its use as a human antiviral 
agent, HIF has potential application in antitumor and anticancer 
therapy (The Interferon System , pp. 319-21 arid 394-99). It is now 
known that IPs affect the growth of many classes of tumors in many 
animals (The Interferon System , pp. 292-304). They, like other 
anti-tumor agents, seem most effective when directed against small 
tumors. The antitumor effects of animal IF are dependent on dosage 
and time but have been demonstrated at concentrations below toxic 
levels. Accordingly, numerous investigations and clinical trials 
have been and continue to be conducted into the antitumor and 
anticancer properties of HIPs. These include treatment of several 
malignant diseases such as osteosarcoma, acute myeloid leukemia, 
multiple myeloma and Hodgkin's disease {Texas Reports , pp. 429-35). 
in addition, F IF has recently been shown to cQase local tumor 
regression when injected into subcutaneous tumoral nodules in 
Eselanoma a.nd breast carcinoma-affected patients (T. Nemot© et al . , 
"Husan Interferons And Intr&lesional Therapy &£ Melanoma And 
Breast Carcinoma*, toer, A ssoc, For Cancer Research , Abs nr. 993, 
p. 24 S {1979}). Significantly, some cell lines which resist the 
anticellular effects of Le IF remain sensitive to F IF. This 
differential effect suggests that F IF may be usefully employed 
against certain classes of resistant ^umor cells which appear 
under selective pressure in patients treated with high doses of 
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results of these clinical tests are encouraging, the 
antitumor and anticancer applications of HIF have been 
severely hampered by lack of an adequate supply of purified 
HIF. 

At the biochemical level IFs induce the formation 
of at least 3 proteins, a protein kinase CB. Lebleu et r al . , 
"Interferon, Double-Stranded RKA And Protein Phosphorylation 
Froc. Rati. Acad. S ci.^SA, 73, pp. 3107-11 (1976); A. G. 
Bovanessiar. and I. M. Kerr, "The (2'-5*) 01igoadenylate~ 
{ppp A2 '-SAS'-S'A) Synthetase And Protein Kinase is} /cVoa 
Infcerfexon-Treated Cells", Eur. J. Bloeheny. , 93, pp. 515-26 
{1919}), a (2 , -5'}oligo{A} polymerase {A. G. Hovanessian 
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comprises the steps of producing a single-stranded £KA copy 
(cDMA) of a purified messenger RKA CmKNA) template for the 
desired protein; converting the cDNA to double-stranded DNA; 
linking the DNA to an appropriate site la an appropriate 
cloning vehicle to form a recombinant DNA molecule and 
transforming an appropriate host with that recombinant SNA 
molecule- Such transformation may permit the host to 
--^S5rS^SSlS^Th e a e incl^, tor 

Le IF {C. Keissmam: st al. f Seminar, Kass&chusetts Institute 
of Technology, January 16, 1980). in addition, reconsbinant 
DNA technology has been employed to produce a plasmid said 
to contain a gene sequence coding for F IF {?« Taniguehi 
et al. , "Construction Arsd Identification 0£ J[ Bacterial 
Plasnid Containing fhe Human Fibroblast Interferon Gene 
Sequence", ?roe. Japan Acad.% 55 , ^er . jj i), pp, 464-69 (1979). 

However, in neither of the roregoing has the 
actual gene sequence of F IF been described and in neither 
has that sequence been compared to the Initial amino acid 
sequence or amino acid composition of authentic F IF. The 
We«*«B!» work is directed only to X*e IF, whi^h < &a dis- 
tinct chemical**^" biological r^"* and iasnunological*^" feet C\&*« X 
V F IF {cf. supra ) . The y^w.^.t-s.-a^ based solely 

on hybridisation data. These 1-erffeSlr^data do not enable 
one to determine if the selected clone contains the complete *«* «c4 
— —gene -sequ'enceif or F IF orlt&e-fc the {gene sequence will be 
able to W-cHpsocco-g in bacteria. Hybridisation only 
establishes that a particular DHA Insert is to some extent 
homologous with and complementary to a rn&HA component of 
the poly {A) SNA that induces interferon activity when in- 
jected into oocytes. Moreover* the extent of the homology 
is dependent on the hybridization conditions chosen for the 
screening process. Therefore, hybridization to a ssMiA 
component of poly (A) RNA alone does not demonstrate that the 
selected DHA sequence is a sequence which codes for F IF 
or a polypeptide which displays the immunological .or bio- 
logical activity of F IF. 
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DISCLOSURE OF TEE XMVEMTIOM 

The present invention avoids the uncertainties 
referred to by providing at least one recombinant DKA 
.molecule characterized by a structural gene whose nucleo- 
tide sequence is substantially consistent with the known 
amino acid composition and sequences of authentic F If. 

By virtue of' this invention, it is therefore 
possible to obtain & structural gene that codes for a 
polypeptide whose amino acid sequence and composition is 
substantially consistent with authentic F IF, Replication 
of these genes in appropriate recombinant DNA molecule-host 
combinations permits the production of large quantities of 
these genes. These genes are useful, either as produced in 
the host or after appropriate derivati 2ation or modification, 
in compositions and methods for detecting and improving the 
production of these products thersselves««4 *« AaU*^*^ 

BRIES DESCRIPTION OF THE DRAWING S 

Figure 1 is a schematic outline of one embodiment 
of a process of this invention for preparing a mixture of 
recombinant DH& molecules, some of which are characterized 
by inserted OKA sequences that characterize this invention. 

Figure 2 is a schematic outline of the initial 
clone screening process of this invention. 

Figure 3 is a schematic outline of one embodiment 
of a clone screening process using DNA sequences prepared 
in accordance with the invention. 

Figure^j^Xs a restriction m^^-tfr^one of the 
clones of they£xrrention? the absolute position of easli" 
restrictior/site in this clone Jt&s not been determined. 
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Seguen,ge ~-& linear array of nucleotides 
connected one "to the other by phosphodiester bonds between 
the 3' and 5 s carbons of adjacent pentoses, 

podon ~-A UKA sequence of three nucleotides Cs 
triplet) which encodes through mRNA an amino acid, a 
translation start signal or a translation termination 
signal. For example, the nucleotide triplets TT&, TTG, 
CXT, CTC, CTA and CTG encode for the amino acid leucine 
{"Leu") , TAG, TAA and TGA are translation stop signals 
and &.TG is a translation start signal. 

Reading Frame — The grouping of co&oss during 
translation of mRNA into amino acid sequences, During 
translation the proper reading frame must be maintained. 
For exasple, the sequence GCTGGTTGTAAG may be translated 
in three reading franses or phases, each of which affords 
a different aisino acid sequence: 

GOT GGT TGT AAG-- Ala-Gly-Cys-Lys 
a £22 SIS 2££ AG— Leu-Val-Val 
GC 222 TTG TAA G — Trp-Leu- (STOP) 
Polypeptide -- -A linear array of amino acids 
connected one to the other by peptide bonds between the 
a-amino and carboxy groups of adjacent amino acids. 

Genome -— The entire OKA of a cell or a virus. 
It includes Inter alia the structural genes coding for 
the polypeptides of the substance, as well as operator, 
promoter and ribosaiBe binding and interaction sequences , 
including sequences such as the Shine-D&lgarno sequences , 

Structural Gene — A DNA sequence which encodes 
through its template or messenger RNA {"roRHA") a sequence 
of amine acids characteristic of a specific polypeptide. 

"~ TranscrlpteiQn ~~Tha process of producing mRNA 
fross a structural gene. 

Translation — "The process of producing a polypep- 
tide from mRNA. 

Expression -'-- The process undergone by a struc- 
tural gene to produce a polypeptide. It is a" combination 
of transcription and translation. 
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Plasmia -'-& nonchrcsnosossal double-s tranded BS*A 
sequence comprising an intact "repliean 8 such that the 
plaeraid Is replicated In a host cell. When the plasmid 
is placed within a unicellular organism, the characteris- 
tics of that organism may be changed or transformed as a 
result of the DNA of the plasmid. For example, a piasisid 
carrying the gene for .tetracycline resistance fTet 1 
transforms a call previously sensitive to tetracycline 
into one which is resistant to it* A cell transformed by 
a plasmid is called a * trans forjsant* * 

Phage n or Bacteriophage — Bacterial virus many of 
which consist of DNA sequences encapsidated in & protein 
envelope or coat {"c&psid") . 

Cloning , Vehicle — -& plasmid t phage DNA or other 
DNA sequence)?" which &#e able to replicate in a host cell,, 
characterized by one or ,a small number of endonuciease 
recognition sites at s&i**h such DNA sequences may be cut 
in a determinable fashion without attendant loss of an 
essential biological function of the DNA, e .g» t replication^ 
production of coat proteins or loss of promoter or binding 
sites , and which contain a marker suitable for use in the 
identification of transformed cells, & « g . , tetracycline 
resistance or ampicillin resistance* A cloning vehicle is 
often called a vector. 

Cloning -"-The process of obtaining a population 
of organisms or DNA sequences derived from one such 
organism or sequence by asexual reproduction. 

Recombinant DNA Mole c ule or Hybrid dna — A 
molecule consisting of segments of DNA from different 
genomes which have been joined end-to-end outside of 
living cells and have the capacity to infect soaie host 
cell and be maintained therein* 

Express ion Control S equence — A sequence of 
nucleotides that controls and regulates expression of 
structural genes when operative ly linked to those .genes* 
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Referring now to Figure 1? we have shown therein 
& schematic outline of one essbodijnent of a process for 
preparing a mixture of recombinant DNA molecules, some of 
which include inserted DKA sequences that characterize 
this invention. 



PREPARATION OP POLY C A) RNA CONTAINING HOMAK 
FIBROBLAST IKTSKFERON mRHA IF IF ibRNA) 

The RNA used in this invention was extracted from 
hurs&n VGS cells f a diploid fibroblast cell line which can 
be propagated in monolayer cultures at 37*0. Smres*res^« is 
produced in these cells on induction with poly{I,C) «»dP* ii* ti*. 



^cy elohexlmide . 

For a typical RHA isolation, each of 20 roller 
bottles of diploid VSS cells in confluent monolayer were 
"prissed" overnight with 100 units /'ml F IF and the cultures 
induced for 1 h with 1O0 poly (I, C) and 50 ag/mi 

cycioheximide , incubated with cycloheximide C50 yg/stil) for 
4 h, harvested by scraping into phosphate-buffered saline 
and spun down* The cells were lysed for IS min at 0*C m*s3~ 
f$2%W|to rexaova the intact nuclei containing the DNA and 
to isolate the cytoplasmic^RNA by suspending them in hypo- 
tonic buffer {10*M Tris-Cl/ oH 7.4) ,10 mM &&C1 and ,1.5 mM 
«*= V ^ » W to ». So cl e i TO ,««,' by 

pelleting in a Sorvall SS-34 rotor for 5 sain at 3000 rpaw 
Sodium dodecyl sulphate^ and EDTA were added to the super- 
natant to 1% and 10 isM, respectively, and the mixture 
extracted 5 times with 2x vol/'of 1:1 redistilled phenol 
and chloroform- isoasByl&t?'* alcohol {25:13 , the aqueous 
phases containing the RN& being separated by centrif ,, .gation 
in a Sorvall SS-34 rotor at 8000 rpm for ID siin after each 
ex-traction- The RNA was precipitated from the aqueous 
phase by addition of 1/10 vol 2 M sodium acetate (pH 5.1) 
and 2,5 vol j^ethanol. Usually, 60 to 90 yg of total 
cytoplasmic RNA w*s obtained per roller bottle. 
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Other procedures to extract the cytoplasmic 
have also been used. For example, the cells were totally 
lysed after homogenlzation in 0.2 M Tris~€l f(pB S.o) SO aK 
NaCl, 20 n>M Z&Sk and O.SV^SIsssfc'^ 

extracted with phenol-chloroform as above or the washed 
ceils were suspended in 400 til 0.1 U NaCI, 0.01 a Trxs-Cl/'i 
(jiS 7.fj), and 0.001 M EDTA ("NTS buffer") and 2.5 rsl 4 H 
guanidinitOT-isofchioeyanate and 1 M 8-raercaptoethanol in 
20 mM sodium acetate {pH 5.0) were added and the cells 
homogenized. The lysate was layered on a 1.3-ml 5~7 M 
CsCl cushion in a Seckman S*f-60 Ti nitrocellulose tube, 
spun for 17 fa at 39000 rpm to pellet the RNA and separate 
it from DNA, proteins and lipids and the RNA extracted once 
with phenol-chloroform (Reynolds et_al. , "Interferon 
Activity Produced Sy Translation &£ Human Interferon 
Messenger RNA JLn Cell-Free Ribosomal Systems <4xtd Xn 
Xenopus Oocytes " , Proc . &atl. Aea d. Sc i . ^ OSA, 72, pp. 
488i-8/f7 £1975) jXHoser et_al. , "Characterization®? 
Interferon Messenger prom Human Lyaphob las tola 
Cells", j.^Gen^ Virol. , 44, pp. 231-34 (19?$)). ^ 
The total was assayed f oxrf^S' msSsA fay 
injection into the cytoplasm of Xenopas iaevis oocytes 
and oeteminwn^^the ^va- e- gfoa - g ^ « activity induced therein 
{Reynolds et . al . , supra ) . The assay was conducted by 
dissolving the RNA in water and injecting about 50 vl 
into 'each'' oocyte. The oocytes were incubated overnight 
at room temperature in Earth medium (J« Gurdon, *" 



J. t g^ry ol. Ex p er Ti n Morphol . , 20, pp. 401-14 (196S)), 

homogenized in part of the medium, the debris removed 
by centrifugation, and the F IF activity of the super- 
natant determined. Detection of F IF activity was by" 
reduction of virus-induced cytopathic effect {W. £. 
Stewart and S. E. Sulkin, 



Proo. Soc . Ex p. Biol. Med. , 123, pp. 650-53* £1966) ) . The 
challenge virus was vesicular stomatitis virus {Indiana 
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strain) and the ceils were huffian diploid fibroblasts 
triseiaic for chromosome 21 to afford higher I* IF sensi- 
tivity. F IF activity is expressed relative to the IF 
reference standard 69/19-.. 

Poly (A) RKA containing F IF aENA was isolated 
from the cytoplasmic SNA by adsorption to oligofdT}- 
cellulose (type 7? Biochenicals) in 0.4 H NaCi, 10 »M 



Tris -CI r/pH 
ft v 



7 . S, 10 mM 3D?A and 0.2% &c d<ggy l --3-gl 



pfwrtsd^for 10 min at room temperature. RKA aggregation was 

isinimized by heating the RKA for 2 sain at 7Q*C prior to 

adsorption. After washing the cellulose with the above- 

xasntioned buffer, the poly (A) SNA fraction was eluted 

ti s ps „ 

with 10 mM Trls-^Cl (pB 7.8), 1 s&M H)TA and 0.2% &&3dMosf^~ 

4n>da^sx-i' aulp^oirt-.at 8 ^ It usually comprised 4-5% of the total 

UNA, as measured fay optical density at 2 SO ran. 

A further purification to enrich the poly (A) 

RKA in F IF rsSl&A was affected by forsiamide-sucrose 

gradients {T. Pawson et al .. , "The Size of Rous Sarcoma 

Virus mRHAs Active in Call-Free Translation 1 ", Nature , 268, 

pp. 416-20 (1977)}. These gradients gave much higher 

resolution than tile" nondenaturing sucrose gradients. 

Usually about SO ug poly !A) RKA was dissolved in 50% 

f oraamide , lOO mM LiCl, S mM EDTA , 0-2% s^^w—ded^wsy^r*** 

and 10 mH Txis4:i {pE 7.4), heated at 37*C for 
a. 

2 mitt to prevent aggregation and loaded on a 5-201 sucrose 

gradient in a Beckrnan Ti polyallomer tube. After 

centrifugation at 20 e C for 4 1/2 h at 60000 Tpm in the 

14 

Beekman SW-60 Ti rotor with total C-labeled eukaryotis 
RHA serving as size markers, the gradient was fractionated 
and the optical density of the fractions wa^deterained. 
All KNA fractions were precipitated twice with 0.5 M NaCi 
and 2.5 vol ethanol and assayed for interferon inENA 
activity as described above. 

Alternatively, the oligo (dT}-adsorbed jsRNA 
(60 yg) was fractionated by electrophoresis in. a 4% 
polyacryiamide gal in 7 H urea, 0.1% B ^d^vafr ma^g cyT ^ufrph 1 
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CLOSING OF DOUBLE- STRMgED m& 



A wide variety of host/cloning vehicle combinations may 

be employed is closing the double-stranded cDNA prepared in accor- 
dance with this indention. For example, useful cloning vehicles 
may consist of segments of chromosomal, non-chromosomal and syn- 
thetic DUk sequences, such as various known derivatives of SV40 
and known bacterial plasmids f e .g. , plasmids frois E. n eoli inclu- 
ding col £1, pCSi, pBR322, pKBS and their derivatives, wider host 
range piasKti&s, e.g ., EP4 , phage DSA , e^_£^, the numerous deriva- 
tives of phage A e.g. , NM 989, and other SNA phages, e.g. , Mi 3 and 
fd, and vectors derived fross combinations of piassiids and phage 
SKAs such as plasmids which have been modified to employ phage ONA 
or other expression control sequences or yeast plasmids such as 
the 2 vi plasraid or derivatives thereof. Useful hosts say include 
bacterial hosts such as E, coli HE 101, £, eoli Xl?7$, E. coll 
X2282, S. eoli MSCI and strains of Pseudomonas , Bacillus subtil is . 
Bacil lus s tgarothermophi las and other bacilli, yeasts and other 
fungi, animal or plant hosts such as aniisal (including human) or 
plant cells in culture or other hosts. Of course, not all host/ 
vector combinations may be equally efficient. The particular 
selection of host/cloning vehicle combination may be made by those 
of skill in the art after due consideration of the principles set 
forth without departing from the scope of this invention. 



various sites may be selected for insertion of the double-stranded 
These sites are usually designated by the restriction ende- r 
nuclease which cuts them. Far example, in p3R322 the Pst I site is 
located in the gene for fi-lactaicsase, between the nucleotide trip- 
lets that code for aiaina acids 131 and 182 ©f that protein. 
This site was employed by C. Weissmann et al . , supra , in their 
synthesis-of polypeptides displaying an immunological or biolo- 
gical activity of L/1F. One of the two Hin&ll endonue lease, re- 
cognition sites is between the triplets coding for amino acids 
101 and 102 and one of the several Ta g sites at the triplet coding 
for amino acid 45 of S-lactamase in pSR322 . In similar fashion, 
the SeoRI site and the Pyull site in this plassaicL lie outside of 
any coding region, the EeqRI site being located between the genes 
coding for resistance to tetracycline and ampicillin, respective* 



y. This site was employed by T. Taniguehi et al* , supra , in 



Furthenaore, within each specific cloning vehicle, 
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their recombinant synthetic scheme. These sites are well recog- 
nized by those of skill in the art. It is, of course, to be un- 
derstood that a cloning vehicle useful in this invention need 
not have- & restriction endonuclesse - site for insertion of the 
chosen Dm fragment. Instead, the vehicle could be joined to the 
fragment, by alternative means. 

The vector or cloning vehicle and in particular the 
site chosen therein for attachment of a selected DKA fragment to 
fonts a recombinant ONA itsolecule is determined by a variety of 
factors, e.g. , number cf sites susceptible to a particular res- 
triction enayme, size of the protein to be expressed, suscepti- 
bility of the desired protein to proteolytic degradation by host 
cell enzymes, contamination of the protein to be expressed by 
host cell proteins difficult to remove during purification , ex- 
pression characteristics, such as the location of start and stop 
codons relative to the vector sequences, and other factors re- 
cognised by those of skill in the art. The choice of a vector 
and an insertion site for a particular gene is determined by a 
balance of these factors, not ail selections being equally effec- 
tive for a given case. 

Although several methods are known in the art for in- 
serting foreign m?A into a cloning vehicle or vector to form a 
recombinant OKA molecule, the method preferred in accordance with 
this invention is characterized by digesting the plasmid {in 
particular pBK.322) with that restriction enzyme specific to the 
site chosen for the insertion (in particular Pst X) and adding dA 
tails to the 3' terrain! by terminal transferase. In similar fas- 
hion, the double-stranded cDNA is elongated by the addition of dT 
tails to the 5* terrain! to allow joining to the tailed piasmid. 
The tailed plasisid and cDNA are then annealed to insert the cDNA 
in the appropriate site of the piasmid and to circularise the 
hybrid DNA, the complementary character of the tails pens! t ting 
their cohesion {Figure 1} . The resulting recombinant DBA molecule 
now carries a gene at the chosenj^restriction site (Figure 1} . 
This method of cA-dT tailing for insertion is described by 
D.A. Jackson e t al . , Biochemical Methods iror Inserting New Gene- 
tic Information Into DHA $£ Simian Virus 40 : Circular* SV40 DNA 
Molecules Containing Lambda Phage Genes And ifhe Galactose Operon 
M Escherich ia col it Proc. Natl. Acad. Scl, USA , 69, pp. 2904- 
j&09 {1972} and -R. Devos et al. , supra. It results in about 3 
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prepared. .Again, only a very few of -these clones will contain the 
^ gene for FX? or fracnaents thereof {Figure 1} . The oref erred host, 
in accordance with this invention is S. coll BH 101. 




Preparation of Pstl-CIaaved, dg&P-elpngate d pSR322 




Plasnid pBR322 {; 



s«sf} was digested 

endor.uclease {Sew England Biolabs) in 10 aM Tris-HCl {pH 

7.|j) , ^0 ssM MgCX-f S'3"-;-i*;.-'-^-a^ > ^ xaM 2-nsercaptoethanol , #&&-»sa^4 



^^—epte — , the 
to 

I •vol ohenol and vol 



a.oi.-.,1,r;-p--y-ar;.;rr. nauUa a i Biiia ■■i' "S.Sr.-''-:) fG&^s-jH?^ 

mixture was extracted »«a^>««JU-4s^»»8«5 with 
ether and precipitated with 2.5 vol ethanolj ^W«.w«w $al>x&' 

Addition of homopolymeric dA tails (Figure IS by ter- 
minal deoxynucleotidyl transferase (Td?) {purified according to 
L. Chang and F.J. Solium, Deoxynucleotide-j^olymerizing Enzymes 0f 
Calf Thymus Gland" , J. 3ioI. Chem. , 246, pp. 909-16 (19?i)} was 
done in a 5C»ul reaction volume containing 0. 14 a potassium cacc- 
dylate, 30 tm Tris-BCl {pH 6.8), 1 siM CpSQ^ , 0.2 yg/ul heat-in- 
activated bovine serus albumin, 0.8 rM PTT, 0.2 xbM dATP and some 
B 32 P-&ATP. Incubation was at 3? 0 C for S win before EOTA was added 
to lO jaM and SOS to O.l % and the mixture extracted with phenol 
and chroma tographed on Sephadex G50 in TE buffer. The void frac- 
tions, containing the linearized and elongated ©BR322, were fur- 
ther purified by adsorption in 10 isM Tris-HCl (oH 7.85 , i tm EDTA 
and 0.4 M NaCi to oiigo^aT^cellulose. After extensive washing , the 
desired fractions were eluted with 10 mM fris-HCl {pK jjfs? and 
-.1 EDTA . 



2» Preparation of dT-elongated .DNA 



Double-stranded J3KA was elongated with dTMP residues in 

similar fashion to that described above for dA tailing of »BR322, 

~ 3 32 

except that dTTF and soma H-dTTP replaced the dATP and a~ P-ATP, 

Purification on oiigo^Sr) cellulose was, of course , omitteCf. As 

before, the dT-elon<sated DNA is a mixture of different soeeies, 

If 

only a very few of which are IP-related (Figure 1) . 

a. 



3. Prepara tion of Ca -Treated S.celi KBlOl 



•4— *- 



Ca -treated E.coli HB101 was prepared by the method of 
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S.M. Lefierberg and S.K. Cohen* s : ✓s-s-w* ~,»*t»<x»v qp %\LlLllS^ T; l „:L.r 

J. Sactgriol, ,- 11$ » pp. 1072-74 {1574} by inoculating the E.eoli 
HS101 {a. gift frors B. Boyer) into S ml LB medium (10 parts tact®" 
tryptone, 5 parts yeast extract and 5 parts K&ci per liter) and 
cultures grown overnight at 37 a C. The fresh cultures were diluted 
1/100 in 20 ml LB roeditna and grown to a density of about 2 x 10 
bacteria par ml, quickly chilled in ice and pelleted at 60O0 rpm 
for 5 min in a S or vail SS34 rotor at 4* , C. The cells, kept at 
0-4 C C, were washed with 20 ral 100 KM KgCl^, repel le ted by centra- 
fus&tion and suspended in 10 sal 100 taM CaCl n . After 20 min in ice, 
the cells were repslleted and r ©suspended in 2 ml 10O aM CaCl^and 
maintained at 0 e C for 15 min. Aliquots {200 ul) , supplemented 
with glycerol to 11%, could be stored for several months at»S0*C 
without loss of activity { *• . A . Morrison, "Transformation in 
Escherichia eoli : Cryogenic Preservation 0f Competent Cells'', 
J, Bacterid.., .132, pp. 349-51 (1977) }, 

4 < Annealing ^ of dA~elqngatsd pBR3 22 and, .dT^elongated SNA 

The vector's and DMA insert's complementary dA~ and dT- 
tails permit annealing to fore, the desired hybrid plasmid or re- 
combinant DNA molecule. For this purpose , the dA- tailed Pst X- 
cleaved pBR322 vector and the mixture of sized oT-taiied cBSJAs 
were dissolved in TSE buffer {10 raH Tris-HCl {pB 7.6), 1 rnM EDTA, 
100 oM NaCl) to l.S yg/usl plasmid and to a molar ratio of plasmid 
to OKA insert of 1,5 to 2,©* After heating to 65*0 for 10 min, 
the mixture was cooled slowly to room temperature over 4 h. 

Th« product is, of course, a large mixture of different 
recombinant DNA ssolecuies and some cloning vehicles without in- 
serted DNA sequences. However, each recoisbinant DNA molecule con- 
tains a cDNA segment at the Fst X site. Each such cDNA segment taay 
comprise a gene or a fragment thereof. Only a very few of the cDNA 
segments code for FXF or a portion thereof (Figure 1). Th-*''v>.st 
majority code for one of the other proteins or portions thereof 
whose EiKNA' s were part of the poly (A) RNA used in the process of 
this invention {Figure 1) . 
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Transfeetion Of.S.coli ^ryp With The Annealed Hybrid 
adds * 



- ?3 containment facilities were used for the tr&nsfection 
process and all subsequent steps in which the resulting transfor- 
med bacteria were handled. Aiiguots (50 ul or less} of the above 
mixture were cooled to 0 e C and 1 H CaCl, added to 0.1 M« Aliquots 
{100 ul or less) of this solution were added to 200 ul Ca 
treated £. coll KB 101 in ice and after standing at 0*C for 30 rain, 
the cells were heat-shoCJCed for 5 min at 37 *C and cooled again at 
0*0 for 15 siirw After addition of 2 ml LB-aediura, the cells were 
incubated at 37 ®C in a shaking water bath for 30 to 45 sin and the 
bacterial suspension plated out onto i. 2 w % agar plates, containing 
LB medium supplemented with 10 vq/ml tetracycline. 

Since plasjaid pBR322 includes the gene for tetracycline 
resistance, E. coll hosts which have been transformed with a plas- 
nid having that gene intact will grow in cultures containing that 
antibiotic to the exclusion of those bacteria not so transformed. 
Therefore, growth in tetracyciijie-cont&ining culture permits se- 
lection of hosts transformed with a recombinant USA molecule or 
recyclizes vector. 

After 24 h at 37*C, individual colonies were picked and 
suspended in 100 *>1 LB medium ( supplemented as above) in the wells 
of microti ter plates (Dynatech) , After incubation at 37 e C over- 
night, 11 \tl dissethyisuif oxide were mixed into each well and the 
trays sealed with adhesive tape. The plates were stored st -20*C 
and a library of 17,000 individual clones of transformed S. coll 
HB101 was prepared. This library was derived from 270 ftioles 
(128 ngjr . dT^tailed cDNA inserts, which in turn were synthesized 
from 4.4 t*g gradient purified poly {A} RNA. About 9B^% of the clones 
of this library (band on representative fractions) were sensitive 
to carbanlcillin {a more stable aiapi cil linger Ivati ve } . Therefore, 
about 981 of the library contained a plasmid having an insert in 
the Pstl-site of the 8-lactamase gene of pBR322 only about' 2* 
contained a recyelised vector without insert. 

These 17,000 clones contain a variety of recombinant 
DNA molecules representing complete or partial copies of the mix- 
ture of r.RNAs in the poly {A) RHA preparation from TIT -producing 
cells (Figure 2) . The majority of these will contain only a single 
recombinant SNA molecule. Only a very few of these recombinant 
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DNA molecules are related to E^IF. Accordingly, the clones mas 
screened to separate the PXF-related clones from the others. 
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SCREENING FOR A CLOSE CONTAINING F IFeDSSA 



t \ There are several approaches to screen for bacterial 
< O clones containing i^s^fes^r. cDNA.4 i U»sSK&*1^r These include, foi 



4, «1 



.„ , example, RKA selection hybridization iAlwine et i.nir&i , 
, „§. ^ _ 

•* f w differential hybridization (T.F, St. John and R.». Davis, "Isoia- 

***■ ^ ^ r~ 

o>, S9V tlon of Galactose-Inducible DSA Sequences from Saccharcmycas 
s^. t ^_ 

5 -jh'C Cerevisias §y Sifferential Plaque Filter Hybridization*, Cell , 16, 
|^C*pp. 443-452 (1979)); &s-e-3^a&^^^ hybridization 
i| t with a synthetic probe (B, Noyes et al. , "detection /4xid Partial 
^ Sequence Analysis Bf Gastrin mRNA Ey Using An Oligodeoxynucieo- 
J I 3 tide Probe", Proc. Katl. Read. Sel. 0S&, 75, pp. mo-*?74 (19795) 
>^ w or screening for clones that produce the desired protein by ijarastun— 



©logical }Ja.e, Y. Chang et al. ,j^»ra3 assays. We have chosen RNA 

selection hybridization as being/ the xaost convenient and promising 

jaethod for. primary screening, f ,» , - i 

v * PU^d^flt. £*.f ******* 

A. RKA Select lor. Hybridisation Assay * J 



Overview Of The Initial Assay 



Referring now to figure 2 ^recombinant DNA^wess isolated 
Irons a culture of a mixture of about 46 clones sensitive to car- 
benicilXin adjh resistant to tetracycline from the above library 
of clones (two mixtures of 2 clones shown in Figure 25 {Step A) . 
?he recombinant DtJA molecules were cleaved ^--«ew»fe*Aee« and hybri- 
dised to total RNA containing F IFaRKA prepared as before (Step B} . 
All rscoj&binaxit tSiih molecule ■ "total HNA hybrids ,were separated from 
the non-hybridized total RKA (Step C5 . The{tfltal RKA was recovered 
frost the hybrids and purified (Step D) . The recovered RKA was 
assayed for F IFsR&A activity as above (Step £} . If, and only if, 
the aixtcre of recombinant DMA molecules contains a recombinant 
PKA aaolecule having an inserted nucleotide sequence capable of 
hybridizing to the F IFmRMA in the total HKAj, under stringent hy- 
bridisation conditions, will the 3&RNA released fross that hybrid 
cause the formation of F IF in oocytes, because rriRNA released from 
any other recombinant SKA iftoiecyle-totai KKA hybrid will not be 
T IF-reiated, If a group of 4 6 clones gave a positive response, 

inline*?.***'** W4««»«^>^ v 

the clones were regrouped^ans 4 W*s of 8 and 2 ikMss of "tj t and 
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each is* J&ssayed as before « This process was continued until a 
single clone responding to this assay was identified. 

there is no assurance that the recombinant DSA mole» 
cuies and. bacterial <s4?#^|transf osmed therewith^ which are thus 
identified, contain the complete F XFcDSA sequence of F IF or . 
even that the £>NA sequence actually codes for F. IF. However, 
the recombinant E>NA molecules will certainly contain extensive 
nucleotide sequences complementary to the F IFmRNA coding se- 
quence- Therefore, the recombinant SKA molecule say at least be 
used as a source of a probe to screen rapidly other recombinant 
DNA molecules and clones transformed with then to identify fur- 
ther sets of clones which may contain /an authenticjand complete 
F IT nucleotide coding sequence. Ti*fl$£ sw| Ur % ^^fj^f^^ 

2. * Execution Of The In itial Assay **** 

Step A - Preparation Qf 4h& Recombinant BtJA Molecule 
Mixture 

Replicas of a microtiter plate containing 9B clones from 
the above library of clones were made on LB~agar plates, one con- 
taining 10 ug/ml tetracycline and the other supplemented with^ 
100 yg/»l earbeniciliin. In this manner j two sets of about 45 clo- 
nes, resistant to tetracycline and sensitive to earbeniciliin, 
were picked and grown ^iov^rnigitt at 27°C in 10O mi LB medium, con- 
taining 10 ug/ml tetracycline. These cultures were pooled, spun 
down in a Sorvall GS-3 rjftor at SOOO rpm for 10 ain, washed twice 
with TES buffer (50 mM Tris-Bcl (pH 0), 5 mM S5m f -S sH UaCl) and 
resuspended in 40 ml TES per 1 of initial culture volume. The 
cells were lysed with lysostyme-Triton X-1D0 { fA, Kahn et &1, , 
* PU$m.«* CU*m«| \)tWU& V'veJ f* e ^rU«~.<4* Co!E/ 9 F x ftiK * -4 
in Method s of Ensymology , 68 1 ; Recombinant DNA Wu, ed») 

{19805 in press). Forty mi of the TES suspended cells were com- 
oinedj20 mi 10 % sucrose in 50 aM Tris-HCi CpH 8) and lysozyms 
to 1.3 mg/ml and allowed to stand at room temperature for 20 min. 
To this suspension were added 1 ml 0.5 K EDTA-NaOH (pH 8), 8 ml 
0.2*"% Triton 5E-I00, 2S oK EDXA, 50 nM Tris-HCl ipK 8) end the 
lysis completed at room temperature for 30 min. Cellular debris 
and most of the chromosomal OKA were removed by pelleting in a 
Beckmann SW2? rotor at 24000 rpm for 45 min. The supernatant was 
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cooled is ICS, cossbi&ed with 1/3 vol 40 % polyethylene glycol 
S0O0 - 2 M n&Cl and allowed to stand overnight at O^C Tfag r@~ 
suiting precipitate was collected in a SorvaXX K34 rotor at 5000 
rpai for 10 stln at 4 & C and dissolved in TES buffer. The solution, 
with 0-2 vol lO sag/sl ethidiuss bromide (Serva) and CsCl to 1 g/j&l, 
was centrlfuged its a Bscfctaann R60 Ti-rotor at 4O0O0 rpm f or at 
least 48 h f one polyailoiaer tube usually being sufficient for the 
lysata from 1-2 1 of original culture volume. Two UUk bands could 
be visualised is the tube «^ DV-ilXuaination. The band of highest 
density corresponds to plasmld form X PNA, the second band corres- 
ponds to form XI and fane III plasrsid t)NAs and some chroaosossal 
CHA. The first band was out from -the tube, ethi&ium bromide re- 
moved by six iso&isyi alcohol extractions , arid the aqueous phase 
^dil^ted with 3 vol water-supplemented with up to 0.2 H sodium 
srm^&sr {pS 5.1} before Df«A precipitation with 2.5 vol eth&ncl. The 
dna was re&issolved, extracted with phenol and again precipitated 
with ethaiiol. The quality of the DMA was^ioonitorejf by electropho- 
resis on a 1% agarose gel in '&*s?M T^n . ifeffatf ?'^2j S^**"** ^ 
fethiSiujs bromide staining*^!"' If the DMA <®>»»**i-f«Kfwas contaminated \ 
with ^oras II or forxa III DNAs, it was further purified by neutral * 

sucrose-gradient centrifugation~! 300 ug DSiA in 10 taM Tris-HCl 2. 

•** — 

(pH 7.6} and 1 ssH ESTA Was loaded on a 3€*ml 5-20% sucrosegradient 
in 10 2sH Tris-HCl (pH 7.6), 1 »K SDTA, 1 H NaCl, centrifuge* in 
polyallomer tubes for IS h at 24OO0 rps in a Beckmann SW2?-rotor 
at 1S°C and the OKA containing fractions CQ^jSO' 1 pooled and pre- 
cipitated with sodlus acetate-ethanol. ~*t 

Step 3 - Hybridization 0i the DNA IrfithlEotal RNA 

About ISO ug DKA, thus prepared, was conjoined with some 
32 

uniformly labelled P-oarker OKA and 2 vg pSTNV-1 DNA {a recom- 
binant plasjaid containing a full si2e cDHA copy of satellite to- 
bacco necrosis virus f "STW) -SNA; J. Van Escnelo etjh 

as internal control, sheared by soni cation in an MSB so&icator and 
precipitated with soditaa acetate-ethanol. 

A diszobenxyloxymethyi {DBM? -cellulose solid raatrix 
f cf J.C. Alwine etji, ; f "Method for Detection Of Specific RSAs 
In Agarose Cels By Transfer To Biasobenzyl Oxymethyi. Paper and 
Hybridization With DNA Probes 8 , Froe. Natl. Acad. Sci, QSA, 74, 
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pp. 5350-54 (2977)) was prepared according to tine method of 

Hethod fn gn8ymoIogy f Recombinant ...SKA. {R. Wa, ad.) (1980} 

(is prases) „ For & paper matrix, a sheet of Whatman 540 paper was 

evenly soaked In 2-3 sii 1- (m-nitrobenzyloxy) methyl pyridiniua 
?\ /-~ 

chloride (NBPC/BDE) w - 0,7 al sodium acetate trlhydrate/- 2 . 8 «1 
water per cs , inciabated at 60 S C until dry and for a further lO 
Bin, and baked at 130-135*0 for 30-40 lain. After washing several 
tlntes with water (about 20 Jain) , 3 times with acetone (about 20 
min) and drying, the paper was incubated at 60 S C for 30 min in 
0,4 ml 20^% sodium dlthionite-water with occasional shaking . The 
paper was again washed four times with water, on ce with 3Q% ace- 
tic acid for 5 min and four times with water, /transferred/for 3D 

p... , .,„ .. ,— ^ .+ — : —A— — » ^ 

& ln at O g C /to 0.3 ml per cm ice-cold 1.2 M HC1 to whi ch 10 mg/a vp 

^ jfresh JSaHO^ had been added jjaaediately before us*p and washed 
twice quickly with ice-cold water and once with SOS dimethyl 
sulfoxide {spectrophotometric grade, .Merck -^20* 25 siM sodium 
phosphate !pfi 6.0). For a powder matrix essentially the same pro- 
cedure was followed using micro grajlnular cellulose powder {What- 
man CC31) , the quantities being expressed against the correspon- 
ding weight of the cellulose jaatrix. 

Initially, we used a powder matrix because the capa- 
city for binding was higher^ so relatively smaller volumes for 
hybridisation, washes and eiutton could be used. Subsequently, we 
used a paper matrix for individual clone screening. Use of paper 
permits efficient elution with water which proved superior for 
the later assay of F IFmKNA. <t,f~»>i & *»>) 

Tim SKA {50-100 v<3j, iw^^r 3*4 ygji prepared above 
was dissolve* 1 iaa 25 s^cisodivssspnosphate £pH 6.0) heated for 1 g.ljru t ^ 
chilled and four vol BfiSO added. Coupling to the matrix {50 jngj^or 

" disc (20 sm dia. }) usually proceeded over a weekend at 4*C with 

i 

continuous sixing. The volume of the UNA was kept rather mall to 
allow close contact with the matrix and thereby enhance efficient 
coupling of the SNA to the matrix. After coupling # the matrix was 
washed four tines with water ^four tlaes with 0.4 N JJaOH at 37*0 
for 10 mirj each, again four times with water at room temperature 
and finally twice with hybridization buffer {SO^S foresasaide (deion- 
ized, Baker}, 40 sM piper asine-8,N' -bis £2 -ethane sulfonic acid) 
{pE 6.4) ("PIPES 41 , Sigasa} „ 1 xaM EDTA, 0.6 K NaCl an* 0.1 % SDS) at 
4 C. Coupling efficiencies were measured by P-radloactivity . 
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Twenty total RH&, prepared as before, &n6. So ng STNV- 
FJSA were dissolved is 250 yl {50 ul for paper matrix) hybridiza- 
tion btiffsr and added to the DH& coupled matrix, The saatrix was 
heated to 70 8 C far 2 rain and held at 37 e c overnight with gentle 
ssixinc * 



Step C - Separation Of Hybridised Total RNA-B&A From 
Iton-Hybridlsed Total RHA 



After esntrif ugation of ■ahs'e'a powder matrix , the 
unhybridized HKAs were removed and the matrix washed severs times 
with f0„2S isl^SOl formaitiide, 10 mM PIPES (pH 6.4) , 1 mM EBTA, 
0.3 M NaCl and O.X% SDS, the lower salt content of these washes 
destabilising non-specific RNA-DMA binding. Saeh wash was folio***"' 
wad by cer.tr if ligation and rasuspengion of the matrix in the 
buffer. For subsequent assay, the first wash was pooled with the 
unhybridized DNA {"Fraction l") and washes 2-4 ("Fraction 2**} *tr * — ^~ 
i+t&alt*- 5~,t ("Fraction 3^) were pooled. In <4s&©ar« hybridization^to a paper 

matrix, a siiail&r procedure was #«ww^i-ccd except that ^water""" &.sy*~ 
Lwas used for each wash. 



5 



Step D - Purification Of Hybridized Total RNA 

The hybridized total KHA-DHA was eivsted froai powder 
matrix with 900 ul 99% f ormalde, 0.2% SDS at 7O*0 for 2 rain and 



J chilled in ice (A.G. Smith, personal eanssunication) • The hybrized , 
>* total RNA-DiSA was e luted from fcfse paper matrix byfiOO ul of ice ^/l 
cald"water and^two ISO yl water elutions at 80*C for. 2 join. For 
subsequent assay these elutions and the 100 vl wash were pooled 
{"Fraction 4 R } . 

To one-half of each fraction, 0.1 calf liver tRNA or 
ribosomal RNA were added (Fractions 1A, 2A, 3A and 4A) and to the 
other half"8 yg eakaryotic poly (A) RSA or ribosomal R3SA w * r ^^A^ 
added (Fractions 11, 2B, 3B, 4B} , The fractions were(pre<^pi*tat® i fi 
by the addition of O.S M KaCl and 2.S vol ethanol to remove traces 
of formasdde and other impurities. 

S tep S - Determination Of F IFibSSA Activity * 

Fractions 1A, Zh, 3A and 4A were translated in jnuc lease- 
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treated rabbi ttSxetloulocyte iys&t&y fS.B. Pelham and R.J* Jackson, 
"An Efficient aJ^-pependerit Translation Systeis for Reticulocyte _ 
gar » J . } yioche au , ? , pp. 24 7-56 (IS^Spf^&n " the presence 
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5"2sethioaine|a 



Mature , 227, pp* 660- (1§?0) f and autoradiographed. Comparison 
of the SXFV-SNA trans Xation products is Fractions 1A and 4& provide 
an indication of the efficiency of hybridisation and SKA degrada- 
tion in the process, fractions IB, 2B, 3S and MB were dissolved in 
2 vl water and assayed in oocytes for f IfasRKA content as described 
above. 



3. S^sejgttent;^ - Hybridisa tion To Nitroce llu lose, Sheets 

Some subsequent assays of individual clones were done on 
nitrocellulose sheets { h. Cr**Wi_j^_*jL_j " c!*<->«^ opf A* /**«~»fr 

* Hue 1 e i c Acids Ras . , 6, pp. 2435~2H?%, The £>NA was dissolved 

in 2K and 0.2 M NaOB, heated at 200*C for 1 sin, chilled, and 

spotted on detergent free Milllpore filter* {pore size 0*45 u»f 
1 sra die.). The filters were baked for 2 h at 80*C, washed in 0.3 M 
NaCl, 2 fflH EPTA, O.jES SOS, 10 jsM Trie-HCl (pH 7.5} and drieV at 
rooss tparature. The RNA was hybridized for 3 h at 4?°C in 30% for- 
jaaxaide, 0.5 M NaCl, 0.4% S»S, 2 esM EDTA, SO xeM PIPES (pH 7.55. 
Hybridization was stopped by dilution with 10 vol 0,1 M NaCl and 
the filters* were washed several tl»es in IS ml o^**0.3 H KaCl, 0.11 
EDS, 2 saM 10 wM Tris-BCl CpB 7.5) by shaking at 45*C and 

several tiaies in the same solution Without SDS at 4*C . Elation of 
the hybridised SNA -DMA vas effected in 3D ui 5 pctassius chlo- 
ride at 100 *C for 1 min. 



4. Results Of The RHA Selection H ybrid i sation A s say 

r 

Sixteen groups of about 4£ clones were screened J&roupes 
A-P> . In six of the groups, Fraction IB contained the only F IFas&NA 
activity, in eight of the^ groups no F IFbsKKA was detected and in 
two groups {Groups C and ^} F XFsiBNA was observed in Fraction 4B* 
The positive assays are reported in the following 'format log- 
arithm of P IF units {calibrated against reference standard $9/19) , 
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assav of Fraction IB (background); assay of Fraction 4B. 

A 



Group Fraction IB Fraction 4S 

C - 1.0 O 

0.5 0.5 
0 0.2 
0 0 0 

0.2 0.5 



Group 0 was subdivided into 6 subgroups^0 1 to Og . (four of eight 
clones and two of seven clones) and hybridised and assayed as 
before, except, a 400 asl culture per clone was used. The subgroups 
gave the following results, presented in the same format as above 



Subgroup Fracti on t I S Fraction 4B 

0, 0 1.2 

0 1.5 

0 0.5 

0 0.5 

0-2 0.5 

0 1. 2 K 

0-;, 0.7 0 

0.5 0 

o 4 o o 

°s °* s o 

0,0 0 



m DPM paper method 

Ct/ r 



Subgroup 0^^-was subdivided into its individual clones {designated 
"cione>^ s |*^'} and hybridized and assayed as before, except a ?u0 ml 
culture per clone was used : 

Cisco. Fraction IB Fraction 433 

Cjy, 0.2 0 

0.7 0 

0.7 o"* 

1.0 
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Fraction IB 



Fraction 4B 



'1/2 



1/3 



°l/4 



1/S 



'1/6 



°l/7 



1/8 



1 5 

0.7 

1.2 
1.0 
1.2 

X * 2 

1.2- 
1.2 
1.0 
1.2 

0.7 
0,7 
1.0 

0,7 
1.0 
0.5 

0.5 
1.2 

< 0,2 

O 

< 0.2 

0 



o 

0® 

0 

0.2 s 
1.0(?} : 

o 

o 
o m 

0 
O 

< 0.2 s 

o"* 

o 

< 0.2* 

O 

o.s 

1.7 
1. 

0. 
1.0 



R 

KM 



h oph paper method 

kk nitrocellulose sheets 

Therefore, clone Ojyg contains a recombinant DN& molecule capable 
of hybridizing F IFafcNA from total RHA containing F IF&RH&, fccn- 
specific RKA-DHA binding is unlikely, because a coinparlson^frac- 
tions 1A and 4A revealed substantially no non-specific binding*^. 
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Sugano Exhibit 1015 
Fiers v. Sugano 
Interference 105,661 



I, CHARLES WEISSMANN declare and state as follows: 

1 . I reside at 100 Sunrise Ave., Apt. 603E, Palm Beach, FL 33480. 

2. I hold the degrees of M.D. and Ph.D. in Organic Chemistry from Zurich 
University, Zurich, Switzerland. 

3 . I presently hold the position of head of the Department of Infectology at The 
Scripps Research Institute in Palm Beach County, Florida. 

4. I am a member of the Royal Society (United Kingdom) and National Academy of 
Science (USA). 

5. My complete academic background, professional experience and honors are set 
forth in my curriculum vitae, a copy of which is attached hereto as Tab A (Ex. 2055). 

6. In 1980, 1 was Professor of Molecular Biology and the Director of the Institute of 
Molecular Biology at Zurich University. 

7. In January 1980, Dr. Tadatsugu Taniguchi telephoned me and told me that he had 
cloned and was in the process of determining the complete nucleotide sequence of the human 
fibroblast interferon gene, and that Dr. Mark Ptashne of Harvard University had invited him to 
his Laboratory at Harvard University to express the cloned foil length gene in E coli. 

8. At a meeting I had with Dr. Taniguchi in Zurich, Switzerland at the end of 
February 1980, we decided to prepare a manuscript for publication in which the sequence 
similarities between leukocyte - which I and co-workers had cloned and sequenced - and 
fibroblast interferons was discussed. We, along with co-authors, prepared a manuscript entitled 
"Human Leukocyte and Fibroblast Interferons are Structurally Related" for submission for 
publication. Both interferon sequences appear in Figure 1. A copy of the manuscript, which I 
will refer to as "Taniguchi preprint" is attached hereto as Tab B (Ex. 2023). 
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9. In late March 1980, 1 caused the Taniguchi preprint to be distributed to numerous 
researchers in the field, along with a preprint entitled "The nucleotide sequence of a cloned 
human leukocyte interferon cDNA," authored by Ned Mantei, myself and others, ("Mantei 
preprint") attached hereto as Tab C (Ex. 2047). I distributed these preprint manuscripts without 
restrictions, and under no confidentiality obligations. 

1 0. I have reviewed the attached copy of the "Mailing List for 'Interferon' 
Manuscripts" attached hereto as Tab D (Ex. 2024). I created this list. The choice of persons on 
the list was based on my knowledge of scientists and others who were working on projects 
directly or indirectly related to interferons, including the cloning, structure, function, and clinical 
applications of interferons. I believe this copy to be a true and accurate copy of the list of 
scientists and others to whom the Mantei preprint and Taniguchi preprint were distributed in late 
March 1980. 

1 1 . The distribution list includes the name "Vilcek" of "New York." I know that this 
referred to Dr. Jan Vilcek, who was at New York University in late March 1980. 

12. The distribution list includes the name, "Petska" of'Nutley." I know that this 
referred to Dr. Sidney Petska, who was with the Roche Institute of Molecular Biology in late 
March 1980. Dr. Petska worked at the Nutley, New Jersey location of the Roche Institute. 

13 . The distribution list also included individuals working for Roche at the Nutley, NJ 
location in March 1980 in addition to Dr. Petska, including "Ochoa", "Skalka", and "Horeckar." 

14. The distribution list includes the name "Harris" of "Adelaide, S. Austr." I know 
that this referred to Dr. R.J. Harris, who was a Lecturer in Biochemistry at the South Australian 
Institute of Technology in late March 1980. 
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15. I have reviewed the attached copy of the April 10th, 1980 letter and attachment 
from R.J. Harris to myself (Tab E; 2025). The attachment to the letter is a copy of part of Fig. 1 
from the Taniguchi preprint with markings indicating some sequence comparison analysis. The 
letter also has a stamp of "18. April 1980," which indicates that I most likely received the letter 
on April 18, 1980. 

16. The Mantei preprint was published in the journal Gene : Mantei et al., Gene, 10, 
pp. 1-10 (1980), (Tab F; Ex. 2049) 

17. The Taniguchi preprint was published in the journal Nature: Taniguchi et al., 
Nature . Vol. 285, pp. 547-549 (June 1980), (Tab G; Ex. 2044). 

18. I have reviewed the attached copy of the Taniguchi preprint (Tab B; Ex. 2023) 
and I believe this copy to be a true and accurate copy of the Taniguchi preprint I distributed in 
late March 1980. 

19. I have reviewed the attached copy of the Mantei preprint (Tab C; Ex. 2047) and I 
believe this copy to be a true and accurate copy of the Mantei preprint I distributed in late 

March 1980. 
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20. I reserve the right to revise, supplement, and amend this declaration. 

21. I hereby declare that all statements made herein of my own knowledge are true 
and that all statements made on information and belief are believed to be true; and further that 
these statements are made with the knowledge that willful false statements so made are 
punishable by fine or imprisonment or both under § 1001 of Title 18 of the United States Code 
and that such willful statements may jeopardize the validity or enforceability of any patent or 
patent application surviving this interference. 

DATED: Oil MM 1^2fl ??- BY: /^fjjtl^^ 1 ^ 

' \ CHABEfig WEISSMANN, M.D., PH.D. 
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CURRICULUM VITAE 

Professor Charles Weissmann, M.D., Ph.D., For.Mem.R.S. 



Personal Information 
Bom October 14, 1931 

Lived in Zurich from 1931-1941, 1946-1961 and 1967 to 1999; in Rio de Janeiro 
from 1941-1946; in New York from 1961-1967; in London from 1999-2004 
Moved to Palm Beach, Florida, March 1, 2005 
Swiss Citizen - Married, 4 children 

Education 

Kantonales Gymnasium, Zurich 1946-1950 
Zurich University, 1950-1961 

Degrees of M.D. (1956) and Ph.D. in Organic Chemistry (1961) 
Positions 

Assistant to Professor P. Karrer, Zurich University, 1960-1961 
Postdoctoral Fellow, New York University School of Medicine, 

Department of Biochemistry, 1961-1963, 
Instructor in Biochemistry, New York University School of Medicine, 

Department of Biochemistry, 1963-1964 
Assistant Professor in Biochemistry, New York University School of Medicine, 
Department of Biochemistry, 1964-1965 

Associate Professor in Biochemistry, New York University School 

of Medicine, Department of Biochemistry, 1965-1967 
Professor extraordinarius in Molecular Biology, 1967-1970 
Professor ordinarius in Molecular Biology, 1970-1999 
Director of the Institute of Molecular Biology, University of Zurich, 1967-1999 
Professor emeritus, University of Zurich, since 1999. 

Senior Research Scientist and Visiting Professor, MRC Prion Unit, St.Mary's 

Hospital (1999-2001) and University College, London since 2001 
Chairman, Department of Infectology, Scripps Florida Research Institute and 

Member of the Steering Committee (2004) 

Awards and Honours 

Ruzicka Prize in Chemistry (Switzerland, 1966) 

Marcel Benoist Prize, Bern (1970) 

Sir Hans Krebs Medaille, Budapest (1974) 

Honorary Member of the American Society of Biological Chemistry 

(since 1979) 
Otto Warburg Prize, Innsbruck (1980) 

Member of the Deutsche Akademie der Naturforscher Leopoldina 

(since 1980) 
Dr. H.P. Heineken Prize, Amsterdam (1982) 

Sugano EXHIBIT 2055 

Sugano v. Goeddel 

Interference No. 105,334 and 105,337 
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Scheele Medal, Uppsala (1982) 
Foreign Member of the Royal Society (since 1983) 
Honorary Member of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
(1985) 

Cancer Prize (Krebspreis) of the Schweizerische Krebsliga (1987) 
Jung-Preis fur Medizin, Hamburg (1988) 

Foreign Associate of the U.S. National Academy of Sciences (1989) 

Gabor Medal of the Royal Society (1993) 

Robert-Koch Medal (1995) 

Datta Lectureship Award of the FEBS (1996) 

Charles-Leopold Mayer Prize of the French Academy of Science (1 996) 
Royal Society Glaxo Wellcome Prize (1996) 

Honorary Member, Dept. of Biochemistry, University of Oxford (1997) 
Member of the Schweizerische Akademie der Medizinischen Wlssenschaften 
(1997) 

August-Wilhelm-von-Hofmann-Denkmunze (Gesellschaft Deutscher Chemiker, 
Wien 1997) 

Klaus-Joachim-Zulch-Preis (Max-Planck-Gesellschaft, 1997) 
Max Delbruck Medal (Berlin, 1997) 
Wilhelm-Exner-Medaille (Wien, 1997) 
Distinguished Service Award (Miami, 1998) 

Corresponding Member of the Nordrhein-Westfalischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften (1998) 

Auslandisches Mitglied des Orden pour le merite fur Wissenschaften und Kunste 

(Bonn, 1998) 
Mendel Medal (Genetical Society, London, 1998) 

Extraordinary Member of The Berlin-Brandenburgischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften (Berlin, 1999) 

Samuel Rudin Distinguished Visiting Professor (1999, Columbia University, N.Y.) 
Fellow of the American Academy of Microbiology (Washington, 1999) 
Visiting Professor, Rochester University (2001) 
Visiting Professor, Imperial College of Medicine (1999-2002) 
Betty and David Koetser Award (Zurich, 2001) 
Fellow of the Academy of Medical Sciences (London, 2001 ) 
Friedrich-Bauer-Prize for Medical Research (University of Munich, 2001) 
Honorary Senior Fellow, Institute of Neurology, University College London (2004) 
Warren Alpert Foundation Prize ( Harvard Medical School, Boston, 2004) 
Distinguished Research Professor, Dept. Biological Sciences, Florida Atlantic 
University (2004) 

Fifth Annual Dart/NYU Biotechnology award (New York University, April 2006) 



Honorary Degrees 



Doctor honoris causa, 
Doctor honoris causa, 
Doctor honoris causa, 
Doctor honoris causa, 
Doctor honoris causa, 
Doctor honoris causa, 



University of Verona (1992) 

University of Gent (1994) 

ETH Zurich (1998) 

University of Zurich (2000) 

University of St.Andrews (St.Andrews, 2000) 

Ecole Federal Polytechnique (Lausanne, 200V 
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Other activities 

Member of the Editorial Board of Biochimica et Biophysica Acta (1965-1968) 

Associate Managing Editor of Biochimica et Biophysica Acta (1968-1980) 

Member of the Editorial Board of Gene (1980-1983) 

Member of the Editorial Board of the EMBO Journal (1982-1986) 

Member of the European Molecular Biology Organization (EMBO) (since 1968) 

Member of the Schweizerische Kommission fur Molekularbiologie 

(SKMB) (1968-1971) 
President of the Zurcher Chemische Gesellschaft (1969-1970) 
President of the Schweizerische Gesellschaft fur Zell- und Molekularbiologie 
(1970-1972) 

President of the Roche Research Foundation (1971-1977) 
Member of the Scientific Board of Biogen (1978-1988) 
Chairman of the Scientific Board of Biogen (1984-1986) 
Associate Editor of Cell (1983-1988) 

Member of the Board of Governors of the Weizmann Institute of Science (since 
1985) 

President of the Ernst Hadorn Stiftung (since 1986) 

Member of Scientific Advisory Board ZMB, Heidelberg (1 988- 1 990) 

Member of the Scientific Council of the Swiss National Fund 

(1989-1994) and President of the Section 1 1 IA (1992-1994) 
Member of the Board of Directors of F. Hoffmann-La Roche Ltd., Basel (1989- 
2001) 

Member of the Human Genome Organisation (HUGO) (since 1989) 
Member of the Academia Europaea (since 1989) 

Member of the International Scientific Advisory Board of the Netherlands 
Cancer Institute (Amsterdam) 

Member of the Scientific Advisory Board of the Roche Institute of Molecular 
Biology, Nutley (1993-1995) 

Member of the Scientific Advisory Board of the Osaka Bioscience Institute, Osaka 
(1993-1998) 

Member of the Scientific Advisory Board of the Institut Suisse de Recherche sur le 
Cancer (ISREC), Lausanne (1994-1999) 

Member of the Scientific Advisory Board of Roche Molecular Systems, Alameda Ca. 
(1994-98) 

Member of the Scientific Council of the International Human Frontiers 

Research Program (1994-1998) 
Associate Editor of Molecular Medicine (1994-2000) 

Chairman of the European Commission Group on Bovine Spongiform 

Encephalopathy (1996) 
Member of the Board of Governors of Tel Aviv University (since 1997) 
Member of the Editorial Board of the Proceedings of the Royal Society (since 1999) 
Member of Board of Directors of Speedel (2003-2004) 
Member of the Editorial Board of the Journal of NeuroVirology (since 2006) 
Member of the Editorial Board of Prion (since 2006) 
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Special Lectures 

Sir Hans Krebs Lecture (Budapest, 1975) 
Scheele Lecture (Uppsala, 1982) 
Harvey Lecture (New York1982) 
Severo Ochoa Lecture (Perth, 1983) 
von Siemens Lecture (Munchen, 1993) 
Erna Struckmann Lecture (Heidelberg 1995) 
Hertz Lectures (Tel Aviv University, 1996) 

Third Carmen and Severo Ochoa Memorial Lecture (Oviedo, 1996) 
Wright Lecture (Geneva, 1996) 
Irving Segal Lecture (Merck, 1996) 

Erste Charles-Rudolph-Brupbacher Vorlesung (Zurich, 1997) 

Yehouda Levi Memorial Lecture (Tel Aviv, 1997) 

Aharon Katzir Lecture (Rehovoth, 1997) 

Sackler Lecture (Cambridge, 1997) 

Ho-Wang Lee Lecture (Am.Soc.Virol., 1997) 

Antonini Lecture (Italian Soc.Biochem., Ancona 1997) 

Berlin Lecture on Molecular Medicine (Berlin1997) 

Pauli Vorlesung (ETH, Zurich 1998) 

Roger Sohier Lecture (IARC, Lyon, 1988) 

Neurobiology Lecture 1998 (Biocenter, Basel) 

Kunio Yagi IUBMB Plenary Lecture (Jerusalem, 1998) 

J.F.Heremans Lecture (Univ.catholique de Louvain, 1998) 

"The Anatomy Lecture" (Amsterdam, 1998) 

Mendel Lecture (Genetical Society London, 1998) 

Mendel Vorlesung (Wien, 1998) 

Mayr Lecture (Berlin, 2000) 

EMBL Distinguished Visitor Lecture (2001) 

Wright Lecture (Gottingen, 2001) 

Distinguished Lecture, American College of Neuropsychopharmacology, (Waikoloa, 
Hawaii, 2001) 

Keynote Lecture, 2 nd International Congress on Immunosuppression (San Diego, 
2001) 

Honors Lecture, New York University Medical School (New York, 2002) 

Keynote Lecture, Sackler Colloquium, National Acad.Sci (Washington, March 2002) 

Keynote Lecture, 3 rd Pfizer Symposium (Charleston, 2002) 

Israel Pollak Distinguished Lecturer (Haifa, 2003) 

Keynote EMBO Lecture (St.Moritz, 2004) 

Bernard Fields Lecture (TSRI, La Jolla, 2005J 

Henry Kunkel Lecture (Cambridge, 2005) 

Keynote Lecture, 6th International Symposium of Familial Amyloidotic 

Polyneuropathy (La Jolla, 2005) 
Twelfth Geoffrey H. Bourne Memorial Lecture (St. George's University, Grenada, 
February 2006) 

Keynote Lecture, International Society of NeuroVirology (Philadelphia, 2006) 
Sackler Lecture (MIT, Boston, 2006) 

[Inaugural Speaker Professor Severo Ochoa Lectures (NYU, New York 2007)] 



Current address: 
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Lab: 

Dept. of Infectology 

Scripps Florida 

5353 Parkside Drive RF2 

Jupiter, Florida 33480 

Direct phone: 001 561 799 8910 

Office phone: 001 561 799 8895 

Office fax: 001 561 799 8960 

e-mail: charlesw@scripps.edu 

Home: 

100, Sunrise Ave., apt. 603 

Florida 33480 

Tel: 001 561 543 2500 
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Human leukocyte and fibroblast interferons are structurally 
related. 

Tadatsugu Taniguchi + , Ned Mantei 0 , Marco Schwarzstein 0 , 
Shigekazu Nagata 0 , Masami Muramatsu* and Charles Weissmann 0 

°Institut fur MolekulaTbiologie I, Universitat Zurich, 

8093 Zurich, Switzerland 
+ Dept. of Biochemistry, Cancer Institute, Japanese Foundation 

for Cancer Research, Tokyo 170, Japan 
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SUMMARY 

The coding sequences of the cDNAs of cloned human leuko- 
cyte interferon I and human fibroblast interferon show homolo- 
gies- of 451 at the nucleotide and 291 at the amino acid level. 
We estimate that the two genes were derived from a common 
ancestor about 500 to l'OOO million years ago. 
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The acid-stable human interferons are subdivided into two 
major groups, namely fibroblast interferons (F-IF) and leukocyte 
interferons (Le-IF) ; these are the major components of the inter- 
ferons produced by induced fibroblasts and leukocytes, respective- 
ly. Some cells, such as the lymphoblastoid Namalva cell line, 
produce a mixture of 901 Le-IF and 10\ F-IF (1, 2). The two inter- 
feron types have several features in common: both are glycoproteins 
with molecular weights ranging from 16'000 to 26'000 (3-9), 
the induction and shut-off of their synthesis appears to be 
under similar control (6), and at least some of the responses 
elicited in target cells are similar, such as induction of 
an antiviral state, which is accompanied by increased synthesis 

several proteins (10-13). Nonetheless, the two kinds of 
interferons differ in many respects. Antibodies directed against 
Le-IF do not neutralize F-IF and vice-versa (14), the target 
cell specificities of the two IFs differ (15), and the sequences 
of the 13 amino terminal amino acids of F-IF and of Le-IF (from 
lymphoblastoid cells) show no homology (16, 22). Although Le-IF 
. and F-IF are encoded by different mRNA species (17), it is not 
known whether these mRNAs are transcribed from distinct genes 
or whether they arise from the same gene via a common precursor 
which is processed or spliced in different modes. 

We have recently cloned and sequenced one species each 
of Le-IF (Le-IF I) (18,19) and F-IF cDNA (20,21). A second 
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species of Le-IF (Le-IF II) cDNA has recently been identified 
(M. Streuli, S. Nagata and C. Weissmann, unpublished results). 

In Fig. 1 the nucleotide sequences of Le-IF I and F-IF 
cDNA were aligned so- that the AUGs closest to their 5' termini 
coincided. From the amino terminal sequence published for F-IF 
(16) and lymphoblastoid Le-IF (22) one can determine that in 
the case of F-IF the 21st codon following the initiation triplet 
and in the case of Le-IF the 23rd codon represents the first 
amino acid of the interferon polypeptide. Presumably the stretch 
in between encodes a signal peptide. Since the putative signal 
peptide of Le-IF comprises 23 and that of F-IF 21 amino acids, 
the IF polypeptides, as aligned in Fig. 1, are shifted by two 
residues relative to their termini. In this alignment, 48 of 
166 positions (29t) of the interferon polypeptides have identical 
amino acids. To plot the degree of homology between the F-IF 
and Le-IF as function of the map distance, the sequence was 
subdivided into segments of 8 amino acids (or 24 nucleotides), 
each overlapping by 4 amino- acids (or 12 nucleotides) with the 
neighboring segments, and the percent coincidence of amino acids 
(and nucleotides) for each segment was determined (cf . van Ooyen 
et al., ref. 23). As seen in Fig. 2, amino acid sequences show 
three domains of homology. The first one, with the least degree 
of homology, corresponds to the putative signal sequence, which 
is rich in hydrophobic residues and has 4 identical amino acid 
positions out of 21; the second domain, between the 28th and 
80th amino acid (counted on the Le-IF sequence), has 21 identical 
residues out of 51 (411 homology) and the third, between 

j 
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positions 115 and 151 (Le-IF sequence), has 19 out of 35 identical 

residues (54\). The longest stretches of contiguous conserved 

amino acids are Gln-Phe-Gln-Lys (pos. 47-50 of Le-IF and 49-52 

of F-IF) and Cys-Ala-Trp (pos. 139-141 and pos. 141-143, respective 

the latter sequence is notable because it comprises Cys and 

Trp, which are preferentially conserved in related proteins 

(24). Table 1 shows that conservation was highest between 

the interferon polypeptides (not considering the signal sequences) 

for Trp, Phe, Arg, Cys and Tyr residues, in agreement with 

the general experience that the amino acids most likely to 

be Conserved between related proteins are Trp > Cys > Tyr > Arg > . 

Phe, His (24). Even where amino acids are conserved, the codons 

show one or more nucleotide changes in half the instances. 

The codons of 3 out of 7 conserved Leu residues are non-related, 

as are 2 of 4 codons pertaining to conserved Ser residues. 

This suggests that there is a strong selective pressure favoring 

the conservation of several amino acids. It is quite likely 

that at least some of the conserved amino acids aTe essential 

for a function common to Le-IF and F-IF, perhaps the induction 

of the virus-resistant state in the target cell. These findings 

may provide guidelines for the tailoring of modified (25) , 

possibly shorter polypeptides possessing certain activities 

of interferon. 

The nucleic acid sequences show an average homology of 
431 in the domain of the signal sequence and of 451 in the 
interferon polypeptide sequence. On a random basis, about 
251 of the nucleotide positions should 
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coincide. Within the interferon coding sequence, the nucleotide 
homologies are more evenly distributed than the amino acid homologi 
However, one may distinguish, albeit to a less pronounced 
degree, the same two blocks of similarity noted for the amino 
acids. The longest region without mismatches extends for 13 
nucleotides (cf. 47th to Slst codon of Le-IF vs. 49th to 53rd 
codon of F-IF). There are, in addition, sequences of 17, 18 
and 20 nucleotides with 3, 3 and 4 mismatches, respectively. 
The heteropolymeric 3 '-terminal non-coding region of Le-IF 
cDNA has 24 2 nucleotides, and is longer by 39 residues than 
its counterpart in F-IF cDNA. In aligning the two sequences 
four gaps were introduced to maximize homology, as described 
by van Ooyen et al^ Thereby , several segments were matched 
with 29 to 411 homology. The introduction of gaps in the alignment 
may be justified in view of the arguments presented previously, 
that introns and non-coding regions of reduplicated genes 
.diverge as a consequence of block insertions and/or deletions 
in the course of evolution (23,26). 

It is unlikely that the extent of homology between Le 
and F-IF cDNA would allow meaningful crosshybridization between 
the two species. 

On the basis of our findings there is no doubt that Le-IF 
and F-IF /genes are derived from a common ancestral sequence. 
When did the separation of these genes occur? Human a and 
0 glob in show 57V amino acid mismatches, and human 0-globin 
and myoglobin, as well as a-globin and myoglobin, 761 mismatches 
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If the rate of divergence of interferons and globins is comparable 
(however, cf. p. 50, ref. 24, for proteins showing both higher 
and lower rates) then the separation of interferon genes occurred 
after that of myoglobin and hemoglobins and before that of 
a- and B-globins, i.e. between 500 and 1000 million years 
ago (24). The interferon genesmay thus be about as old as the 
vertebrates (27) . 
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TABLE 1 Conservation of amino acids in leukocyte and fibroblast 
interferon. 

Number of changes in codon 
Conserved of conserved amino acids 





F-IF 


Le-IF 


amino acids 


0 


1 


Leu 


25 


22 


8 


1 


4 


Cys 


3 


5 


2 


1 


1 


AsN 


12 


. _ 6 


1 


1 




Arg 


11 


12 


5 


1 


3 


Phe 


9 


8 


4 


2 


2 


Pro 


1 


6 


1 




1 


GIN 


11 


10 


3 


3 




Lys 


11 


8 


3 


2 


1 


Ala 


6 


10 


2 


2 




Glu 


13 


15 


4 


4 




lie 


11 


7 


3 


2 


1 


Ser 


9 


13 


4 




2 


Trp 


3 


2 


2 


2 




Tyr 


10 


4 


4 


1 


3 


Val 


5 


6 


1 


1 




Asp 


S 


11 


1 


1 




Thr 


6 


9 


0 






Gly 


6 


3 


0 






Met 


4 


6 


0 






His 


5 


3 


0 








166 


166 


48 


24 


1£ 



The data are from Taniguchi et al. (ref. 21) and Mantei 
et al. (ref. 19) . 
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JIGURE LEGENDS 

Fig. 1 Comparison of the nucleotide sequences of human leuko- 
cyte interferon I (Le-IF I) and human fibroblast 
interferon cDNA and of the derived amino acid sequences. 
The sequences are from Mantei et al.(19) and Taniguchi 
et al. (21). They were aligned to give maximal homology. 
Identical amino acids are framed, identical nucleotides 
are marked by a dot. SI to S23 indicate the amino 
acids of the putative signal sequence; 1 to 166 the 
amino acids of the interferon polypeptides. 

Fig. 2 Similarity of the nucleotide and amino acid sequences 
of human leukocyte interferon I and fibroblast inter- 
feron. 

The sequences shown in Fig. 1 were subdivided in 
segments of 8 amino acids or 24 nucleotides, each 
overlapping by 4 and 12 residues, respectively, with 
the neighboring segments. The percentage of coincident 
residues was plotted as a function of map position. 
Open vertical blocks, nucleotides; filled vertical 
blocks, amino acids. L-IF, leukocyte interferon cDNA; 
F-IF, fibroblast interferon cDNA; lines, non-coding 
sequences; hatched bars, putative signal peptide; 
open bars, interferon polypeptide. 
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•--SWfrlARY" 

We have determined the nucleotide sequence of the human 
leukocyte interferon cDNA-containing hybrid plasaid Z-pBR322 (Pst)/ 
HcIF-2h, which has been shown to direct the formation of a poly- 
peptide with human leukocyte interferon activity (Nagata et 
al., Nature, 198Q, in press). The 910 base pair insert contains 
a 567 (or 543) base pair coding sequence, which determines a 
putative preinterf eron polypeptide consisting of a signal peptide 
of 23 (or less likely 15) amino acids, followed by an interferon 
polypeptide of 166 amino acids (calculated molecular weight, 
19' 390). The coding sequence is preceded by a "(most likely incom- 
plete) 56 bp leader and followed by a 242 bp trailer and 7 A 
residues u-om the poly(A) tail. A comparison of the sequence 
of 35 amino terminal amino acids of lymphoblastoid interferon 
(Zoon et al., Science 207, 527-528, 1980; H. Hunkapiller and 
L. Hood, personal communication) and the corresponding sequence 
deduced for leukocyte interferon revealed 9 differences. This 
suggests that these two interferons are encoded by two non-allelic 
genes. 
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INTRODUCTION 

We have recently described the isolation of a hybrid plasmid 
Z-pBR322[Pst)/HcIF-2h, or Hi£-2h for short, which contains 
a cDNA sequence coding for human leukocyte interferon. The 
hybrid DMA was identified by its capacity to (a) hybridize 
with human leukocyte interferon mRHA and (b) to direct the 
synthesis in E.coli of a protein with properties of human 
leukocyte interferon (Nagata et al., 1980). 

In this paper we report the nucleotide sequence of the 
910 bp insert of Hif-2h. Two AUG triplets and a UAA termination 
codon, all in the same reading frame, define, a stretch of 
So7 or 543 nucleotides which encodes a polypeptide of 166 
amino acids corresponding to the interferon polypeptide proper, 
preceded by 23 or IS amino acids, which may constitute » signal 
sequence. The coding region is flanked at the 5' end by 79 
nucleotides, 23 of which are terminal G residues, and »t the 
3' end by 264 nucleotides, IS of which are terminal C residues. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

Plasmid DNA was prepared by method B described in Nilkie 
et al. (1979). EcoRI was a gift from W. Boll and Bspl from 
A. Kiss. All other restriction enzymes were purchased from 
New England Biolabs and used in essence as recommended by 
the supplier (except that 200 ug/ml gelatin replaced bovine 



serum albumen in the enzyme 




was prepared by an unpublished procedure of B. Seed. 
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5 '-terminal labelin g of mia 

Restricted DNA (20 w) was extracted with phenol, precipitated 
with ethanol, dissolved in o.OS M Tris-HCl ( P K 8), and passed 
over a smaU column of Chelex-100. Fragments with flush or 
5 "-overhanging ends were dephosphorylated by treatment with 
0.2 units calf intestinal alkaline phosphatase (Boehringer) 
par pmol DNA S- ends in 200 >U 0.05 M Tris-HCl (pH 8) for 
60 min at 37°C. The enzyme was inactivated by heating 60 min 
at 65°C. For DNA fragments with 3- overhanging ends, bacterial 
alkaline phosphatase (Washington) was used as 'described (Maxaa 
Md 6Ubert > 1977 >' ««pt that incubation was at 65°C for 
30 min. The dephosphorylated DNA was- purified by adsorption 
to and elution from DEAE-cellulose as described (Muller et 
al.. 1978) or subjected to P oly acr ylamide gel electrophoresis 
where required (se e below). Fragments recovered fro* a polyacryl- 
amide (or agarose) gel in 0.15 HNaCl, 0.05 M Tris-HCl ( P H 
8) were adsorbed to a 0.1-mi hydroxyapatite (Biorad HTP) coluan, 
washed with 4 times 1 ml of 0.1 M potassium phosphate buffer 
(PH 7) and eluted with 0.3 ml 1 M potassium phosphate baffer 
(PH 7). The solution was diluted tenfold and the DNA adsorbed 
to DEAE cellulose and recovered as described (Muller et al., 
1978). 

After ethanol precipitation, the DNA was 5 ' -terminally 
labeled with ^«p] ATP C12 . 34 uCi per pmol DNA end) and poly- 
nucleotide kinase .(New England Biolabs or P-L Biochemical* 
Inc.) essentially as described (Maxaa and Gilbert, 1977), 
except that the DNA 
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Was no * denatured before rh» i- 

ueiore the kinase reacrinr, c 
ties of 1-! s uCi f32 p l . "actxon. Specific activi 

i.S iidL Pj phosphate per p fflol 0iVA s , 
obtained. 5 ends wer e 

sequencing, labeled fragments w ere cl , 
restrict- ™ cle,Ved a second 

restriction emyae and the nr n j,>„ 

»• — ^„„ ts .„ e «„ a L :"" aiA kuf£ - 

»■>. . * lows itne number indi r^*., 

the nominal fragaent chaiin x fc indicates 

site is indicated „ PaiJ " S ' the labeled 

indicated by an asterisk, and the i- tT ^ - 

refer to the arrow, k - " 
■-ne arrows shown in Fi a n. , , 

of Hif-a, with bsbi ■ , } Cb} ' cleava * e 

with Bspl, i Solation fay Sl pol 
Phoresis in Loening's buffer n ■ eiectro 

1 33 and B sp-Bsp-949 (for (Ml i, h .n 
p, rr . . , l0JJ « Iabel "ig, cleavage with 

isolation of (a) Bsp*- Ps t-8T . a ^ 

id), cleavage of Hif- 2h with BglU ,, h 
with PstT ■ , ' labelln S. cleavage 

h PstI, isolation of ( C ) B£l*-»« T u s ' , 

Pstl and „ indn f " b011 ' labeU "«' ^-«io» 

*«t, 1 c ;° cieave an in — 3S ° * »« 

n ; ;;; age °; Hif - 2h — — e 

Kill, isolatxon of (i) P st .. Bgl . S70 and 
« -d CI) , cleavage of Hif- 2h with J' BSl * 336 - 

»ith Pstl and Belli *, , ■ deling, c i eavage 

B«HI. xsoiation of (k , Av a ..p st -1B6 and (1 ) 
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Ava--Bgl-147. („) Cleavage of plasmid with PvuII, labeling, 
Cleavage with PstI and Bglll, isolation of Pvu.- Pst -486. The 
fragments were degraded according to Maxam and Gilbert (1977), 
with the modifications described in protocols provided by 
the same authors in September, 1978. The products were fractionati- 
on 0.1 » 25 * 36 cm 121 polyacrylaaide gels (acrylamide/bis- 
acrylamide - 18/1) in SO mM Tris-borate, 1 mH EDTA (pH 8.3), 
with runs of 2, 8, 18 and 26 h at 900 V following a 6 h prerun 
at 700 V. Best results were obtained when the gels were kept 
at room temperature 2-3 days before use. 

RESULTS 

1) Physical map of Hif-2h DNA. 

Hif-2h consists of dC-elongated human Le IF cDNA joined 
to pBR322 (Bolivar et al., 1977) which had been cleaved 
with PstI and elongated with dG residues. A physical map 
was prepared by measuring the lengths of the fragments 
generated by single cleavage with EcoRI, Bspl, PstI and 
Mboll and double cleavages with PstI on the one hand and 
EcoRI, Bglll, Bspl and Mboll on the other, as well as with 
EcoRI and Bglll, and EcoRI and Mboll. In addition, DNA 
fragaents which were 32 P-labeled at one s» end, were partially 
digested with a variety of restriction enzymes, and the 
lengths of the labeled products determined (Smith and Birnstiel, 
1976). The resulting preliminary map was used as a basis 
■ for the nucleotide sequence analysis; the map shown in 
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Fig. 1 was refined (cf. also Fig. 3) using the results 
of the nucleotide sequence analysis described below. No 
restriction targets for Bgll, Kpnl, Haell, Xhol, Pvul , 
Xbal, PstI, BstEll, BamHI, Hindi I, Sail, Hindi II, Hpall. 
TaqI, Hgal, Tad, Hpal or Hhal were found in the insert; 
there were single sites for Bspl, Bglll and EcoRI, and 
two sites for PvuII. One each of 4 Avail and 4 Mboll targets 
(marked with * in Fig. 3) was not cleavable by the cognate 
enzyme, perhaps because of methylated bases in adjacent 
EcoRII and Mbol sites. The Mbol sites' were not cleavable. 
2) The orientation of the coding sequence. 

In order to determine the 'orientation of the coding strand 
relative to pBR322 the experiment outlined in Fig. 2a was 
carried out. The hybrid plasmid Hif-2h was cleaved at the 
single Bglll site, 5 • -terminally labeled with [ 32 p] phosphate 
and digested with PstI to yield 336/344 and S78/S70 bp 
radioactive fragments. The fragments were denatured, annealed 
with poly(A) RNA from induced leukocytes, and the mixture 
was treated with Sj nuclease. The resulting products .yen 
denatured and analyzed by polyacrylamide gel electrophoresis. 
As shown in Fig. 2b, a 32 P-labeled fragment of about 340 
nucleotides was protected. In a second, similar experiment 
the labeled fragments were first separated and then annealed 
individually with polyCA) RNA: the 'shorter, but not the ' 
longer probe was protected against S x nuclease (data not 
shown). These experiments identify the 5' labeled 344 nucleo- 
tide strand as the minus strand, i.e. the strand complementary 
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to the fflRNA. Therefore, the orientation of the insert is 
such that the coding strand of the IF cDNA is a continua- 
tion of the coding strand of the B-lactamase CAmp) gene, 
as shown in Fig. 2a. Fig. -2b also shows that poly(A) RNA 
•from non-induced leukocytes, added to the hybridization 
at a similar level as induced poly (A) RNA, did not protect 
the labeled IF cDNA probe. 
3) Nucleotide sequence analysis. 

Hif-2h DNA was cleaved by an appropriate restriction enzyme 
labeled with [ 32 p] phosphate at the 5' termini, and digested 
with a second restriction enzyme to .yield fragments labeled 
at only one 5' end; the isolated fragments were sequenced 
by the Maxaa-Gilbert procedure CMaxam and Gilbert, 1977). 
Fig. 1 shows the fragments analyzed in this fashion. Each 
stretch of the cDNA insert was sequenced from both strands, 
• and each restriction site which served as labeled terminus 
was sequenced using a fragment spanning it. The nucleotide 
sequence thus obtained is shown in Fig. 3. The heteropoly- 
meric-.part of the insert is flanked by 23 G residues at 
the 5' end and by 7 A residues (probably reflecting the 
poly(A) terminus of the mRNA) followed by 15 C residues 
at the 3' terminus. An AUG initiation triplet in position 
57-59 and a UAA termination triplet at position 624-626 
define a reading frame uninterrupted by nonsense codons. 
Both other reading frames contain 18 and 12 nonsense codons 
respectively. The only other sequences flanked by an AUG 
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•Cor GUG) and by a termination triplet, which could code 
for a polypeptide of 25 aoino acids or ^ ^ ^ 

reading frames, between nucleotides 226 and 304, 6 4 0 and 
778, and 683 and 743, respectively. 

Hood and his colleagues have recently determined the 
sequence of 35 amino terminal amino acids of human lympho- 
. blastoid interferon (Zoon et al., i 980; M. Hunkapi U . r 

and L. Hood, personal communication). In Fig. S the sequence 
.of human lymphoblastoid IF C B) is alig„ ed with the amino 
acid sequence determined by the major reading frame of 
the Hif-2h nucleotide sequence (A) such that the amino • 
terminal amino acid of the former coincides with the amino 
acid coded for by the 2 4th codon of the latter. Extensive 
coincidence is found: 26 of 35 positions have identical 
aaino acids. This confirms the assignment of the reading 
frame. 

DISCUSSION 

Cloned cDNA generated from poly (A) RNA by commonly used 

procedures (Efstratiadis et al 19771 wvc e . . « , 

dj... iy//j lacks 5* terminal nucleotides 

and may even contain artifactual sequences (Richards et al., 
1979). It i s therefore not certain whether the first AUG of' 
the cloned human Le IF cDNA Hif-2h, which is located 57 nucleo- 
tides downstream from the 5< terminus of the heteropolyaeric 
sequence, in fact corresponds to the first AUG on the mRNA. 
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Bearing these reservations in mind, we shall assume, until 
further experimental evidence becomes available, that this 



is the case. 



In eukaryotic mmks thg first AUG tripl£t frM s , 
terminus is usually the initiation site for protein synthesis 
(Kozak, 1978). The codon in the cloned human Le IF cDNA correspond! 
to the first amino acid of lymphoblastoid interferon is 22 
codons downstream from the first AUG (and 14 codons downstream 
from the second one) indicating that the sequence coding for 
interferon may be preceded by a sequence determining a signal 
peptide of 23 (or less likely IS) aaino acids. The longer • 
of the presumptive signal sequences contains an uninterrupted 
series of 11 hydrophobic amino acids (and the shorter one, 
one of 6) . This accumulation of hydrophobic residues is character- 
istic of signal sequences (cf. Davis and Tai, 1980). The presump- 
tive cleavage site between signal and interferon sequence 
lies between a Gly and a Cys residue. It is striking that in 
the case of E.coli prelipoprotein, cleavage occurs between 
the same two amino acids (Inouye et al., 1977). It will be"'" 
interesting to determine whether the postulated preinterf eron 
exists, and if so, whether it is correctly processed in E.coli , 
especially in view of our finding (S. Nagata, unpublished 
results) that about 50* of the interferon activity produced 
in li£2li can be released by osmotic shock and is therefore 
located in the periplasmic space (Anraku, 1968). 
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The sequence corresponding to (matuTe) Le IF polypeptide 
comprises 498 nucleotides, which code for 166 amino acids. 
Assuming that there is no carboxy terminal processing, the 
molecular weight of the interferon polypeptide, as calculated 
from Table 1, is 19-388. The base composition of the coding 
sequence is 50V GC; the codon usage within the interferon 
coding sequence (Table 2) is in reasonable agreement wit,h 
that compiled for mammalian mRNAs in general (Grantham et 
al., 1980); the deviations observed may be ascribed to the 
small numbers involved. 

The 3" non-coding region consists of 242 nucleotides; 
this length is intermediate between that of chicken ovalbumin 
mRNA (637 residues) (McReynolds et al., 1978) and rat insulin 
mRNA (53) (Ullrich et al. , 1977). The high AT content (691) 
is similar to that found for the corresponding segment of 
mouse 0-globin minor mRNA (63V) (Konkel et al., 1979); the 
AT content of eukaryotic 3' non-coding regions range from 
94i in mRNA yeast mitochondrial ATPase (Hensgens et al., 1979) 
to 42V in bovine ACTH-SLPH mRNA (Nakanishi et al., 1979). 
No striking homologies to 3* non-coding regions of other mRNAs 
were noted, except for the AATAAA(AC) sequence 18-27 nucleotides 
upstream from the poly (A) sequence, found previously (Proudfoot 
and Brownlee, 1976) in almost all • eukaxyotic mRNAs axaained, 
at about the same relative position. 
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. _ The comparison of the first 3S amino acids of lympho- 
blastoid interferon (2oon et al., 1980; M. Hunkapiller and 
L. Hood, personal communication) and the sequence deduced 
from Kif-2h (Fig. S) shows 9 differences. In all cases, the 
codons for the differing amino acids could be related by one- 
base changes. The amino acid compositions (Table 1) determined 
directly for lymphoblastoid interferon on the one hand and 
deduced from the Hif-2h sequence on -the other, show striking 
differences in regard to their content of Gly, Pro, Cys and 
Met. These differences are too large to be explained by poly- 
morphism; most likely we are dealing with the products of 
two non-allelic genes, since the degree of divergence of the 
two proteins (261 mismatch) is similar to that between, for 
example, human and sheep fl globin (2M mismatch). We have 
recently surveyed our human leukocyte cDNA clone bank and 
identified a hybrid plasmid (Z-pBR322(Pst)HcIF-H-206, or 
Hif-11206 for short) which also directs synthesis of interferon 
activity in E.coU and has a different restriction pattern 
than Hif-2h (M. Streuli and M. Schwanstein, unpublished results), 
This clone represents a second leukocyte interferon gene (Le-IF 
II), differing from the one (Le-IF I) which corresponds to 
Hif-2h. The amino acid composition of an IF preparation from 
human leukocytes (Rubinstein et al., 1979) agrees somewhat 
better than that of lymphoblastoid IF with the amino acid 
composition deduced for Le-IF I (Table 1). 

Taniguchi and his colleagues prepared cDNA from induced 
fibroblast poly (A) RXA and selected presumptive interferon 
cDNA clones by hybridization techniques (Taniguchi et al., 
1979). The nucleotide sequence of one such clone was determined 
and could be correlated (Taniguchi et al., 1980) with the 
sequence of the 13 amino terminal amino acids of fibroblast 
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interferon (Knight et al., 1980). The striking structural 
homologies between the leukocyte and fibroblast interferon 
cMA sequences will be analyzed elsewhere. 
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Aaino acid composition of leukocyte and 1^- 
blastoid interferon. J 



Hif-2h cDNAb] 



Leukocyt 



AsN 

Asp 

Thr 

Ser 

GIN 

Glu 

Pro 

£iX 
Ala 

Val 

Met 

lie 

Leu 

Tyr 
Pile 
His 
hys 
Arg 
Trp 



6 
11 
9 
13 
10 
IS 
6 
•3 
10 

s 

6 
6 
7 
22 
4 



12 
2 



IS 

8 
11 

27 

11 
U 
11 

2 

8 

3* 

7 
18 

4 

7 

4 
10 
10 

1 



IS 

7 S 
8 

24 

6 

S.S 



9 
22 
5 
9 
3 
12 
7 
1 
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TABLE 1 (cont.) 
"a)"" 



Values believed to differ significantly are underlined. 



b - ) From Fig. 3. 



C) Fro ffl Zoon et al. (1980), except for the value marked 

with which was fron L. Hood (personal communication), 
d hxom Rubinstein et al. (1979). 
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age in the interferon coding sequence* 3 . 



Codon " 


all MAM 


IG 


MAM-IG 


Le IF 


Arg CGA 


2 


7 


0 


6 


CGC 


9 


4 


12 


0 


CGG 


6 


3 


8 


0 


CGU 


7 


1 


9 


0 


AGA 


6 


12 


3 


36 


AGG 


11 


9 


11 


30 


Leu CUA 


8 


11 


7 


6 


cue 


24 


26 


24 


48 


CUG 


SI 


16 


68 


42 


CUU 


7 


■ 7 


7 


0 


UUA 


4 


11 


1 


12 


UUG 


7 


10 


6 


24 


Se r ur A 


XX 


24 


5 


12 


ucc 


20 


17 


22 


24 


UCG 


4 


1 


5 


0 


UCU 


17 


29 


11 


24 


AGC 


21 


27 


18 


18 


AGU 


17 


33 


9 


0 


Thr ACA 


13' 


26 


7 


18 


ACC 


25 


30 


23 


24 


ACG 


7 


4 


9 


0 


ACU 


19 


36 


11 


12 
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• • TABLE 2 (coat.) 



Pro CCA 


. 12 


20 


7 


6 


... -ccc 


18 


13 


21 


12 


CCG 


S 


5 


9 


0 


ecu 


13 


13 


12 


18 


Ala GCA 


11 


20 


6 


12 


GCC 


34 


22 


40 


18 


GCG 


S 


1 


8 




GCU 


23 


21 


24 


24 


Gly GGA 


10 


20 


5 


12 


GGC 


28 


16 


34 


6 


GGG 


11 


9 


11 


0 


GGU 


18 


25 


15 


0 


Val G0A 


3 


5 


1 


0 


GUC 


16 


23 


13 


12 


GUG 


35 


17 


44 


18 


uUU 


7 


7 


7 


6 




15 


17 


14 


24 


AAG 


45 


24 


56 


24 


Asa AAC 


29 


29 


29 


24 


AAU 


10 


13 


9 


12 


Gin CAA 


10 


11 


9 


12 


CAG 


32 


30 


32 


48 


His CAC 


22 


8 


29 


6 


CAU 


10 


11 


10 


12 
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TABLE 2 (cont.) 





' GAA 


22 


21 


2'3 


36 




GAG 


36 


23 


43 


S4 


Asp 


GAC 


27 


22 


30 


36 




GAU 


18 


23 


16 


30 


Tyr 


UAC 


20 


20 


20 


18 




UAU 


IS 


17 


14 


6 


Cys 


UGC 


12 


6 


16 


6 




UGU 


n 


18 


8 


24 


Pbe 


OTC 


33 


30 


3S 


24 




UUU 


16 


13' 


18 


24 


He 


AUA 


4 


7 


3 


0 




AUC 


20 


21 


19 


42 




AUU 


11 


18 


8 


0 


Met 


AUG 


16 


14 


16 


36 


Trp- 


UGG 


16 


25 


12 


12 



J The values axe expressed per 1000 amino acid residues. 
The data for "all MAM" (compiled from 18-' mammalian sequences), 

"IG"(6 immunoglobulin sequences) and "MAM-IG" (12 non- immuno- 
globulin mammalian sequences) are from Grantham et al, (1980), 
those for human leukocyte interferon from Fig. 3. 
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FIGURE LEGENDS 

Fig- 1 Strategy for the determination of the nucleotide 
sequence of Hif-2h DNA. 

The restriction nap was determined as outlined 
in the text and subsequently refined using the results 
of the nucleotide sequence analyes shown in Fig. 
3. The filled circles represent labeled S" termini, 
the solid arrows indicate the sequences read off 
the labeled fragments. The dashed lines represent 
regions not read off a particular fragment. Black 
box, interferon coding sequences; hatched box, putative ' 
signal sequence; white box, non-coding region. Straight 
lines, hoaopolymeric dG:dC flanking regions; wavy 
line, pBR322. 



Fig. 2 Determination of the orientation of the Le IF coding 
sequence. 

(a) An outline of the approach. Hi£-2h DNA 
is cleaved asymmetrically within the IF cDNA sequence, 
at the Bglll site. The 5' termini are labeled with 
(filled circles) and the DNA cleaved with PstI . 
. The labeled fragments, either separated or not, are 

denatured, hybridized with poly(A) RNA from IF-pro- 
ducing leukocytes, and the mixture digested with 

nuclease. If the coding sequence has the orientation 
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■ . RHA were added and the nucleic acid was precipitated 

■ with 2 vol ethanol. The precipitate was d.,solved 

in 5 «1 901 foraamide, 2 m EDTA, O.OSS . broaophenol 
blue.O.OS* , y ie„e cyanol, and a„aly 2e d by electrophoresis 
through a £i P olyacryla B ide gel as described (Weaver 
and Weissaaa*. i 979 ). Autoradiography with an Ilford 
intensifying screen was for 18 h at -70°C. Lane 
1, PBR322 cleaved with Bspl and S • -terainaHy labeXed 
a* marker (S „teliff.. 1978); lane 2, the untreated 
labeled probe; lanes 3-5, the labeled probe hybrids* 
. vath 0.5, i.s and s Mg uninduced poly£A) mt respecUvely 
lanes 6-8, the labeled probe hybridised to 0.5, 
1.5 and S ^ induced poly (A) RKA, respectively. 

FiK. 3 The nucleotide sequence of Hif-2h IF cDNA. 

The nucleotide sequence was determined as indicated 
« the Methods section. The amino acid sequence 
was deduced froa the nucleotide sequence; lower 
case letters indicate the putative signal polypeptide. 
The Mbol sites as well as the restriction targets 
marked with • were not cleavable. 
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' m,* • Aut o radiograffl of the sequence gel showing the presuMd 

signal polypeptide coding regiQn and beginning 
of the interferon polypeptide. 

Fragment b (Fig. 1) was degraded as described 
xn the Methods section and analyzed 0n a m ge l. 
The runs were for 2, 8, 18 and 26 h at 900 V. The 
four lanes for each run show, from left t0 rightf 
degradations specific for G, A*G, Wand C. Because 
of methylation at EcoRH sites, the Cs fflarked with 

asterisks are present as gaps in this se quence. 

Their existence was confirmed by analyses of the 

other strand. 



Fig. S 



Comparison of the amino terminal »„• 

mxno terminal ammo acid sequence 

of lymphoblastoid int»Tf. T „. , A . . 

oxq interferon (determined experimentally) 

and leukocyte interferon (deduced fxoa the Hif-2h 

cDNA nucleotide sequence). 

The leukocyte interferon sequence (A) i s from 
Fig- 3; the lymphoblastoid interferon sequence (B) 
" fTOm Z ° 0n et al - («80), and H. HunkapiHer and 
I. Hood (personal communication). Dashes indicate 
identical amino acids. 
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Fig. 1 
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Fig. 2a 
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Fig. 3 
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Dear Dr. Weissmann, 

Thank you again for the preprints. Fantastic work. Have you thought 
about the possible advantages of interferon production in B. subti lis? 
The leader peptides may be adequate for transport of the interferons out to 
the medium thus simplifying the purification of interferon (proteases may 
be a problem). A sequence comparison realignment of sections of the interferons 
is enclosed. 1 was quite surprised by the similarity in amino acid 
composition of bovine growth hormone and Le-'IFI. However I could find little 
sequence homology. 



I- wish- you all the very best in your. work. 
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\ the Affidavit of Walter C. Fiers 
• •;- ; sworn before me 
/ .this 16 th day of November, 2001 
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Dear Or. Weissmann, 

Thank you again for the preprints. Fantastic work. Have you thought 
about the possible advantages of interferon production in 8. subti lis? 
The leader peptides may be adequate for transport of the interferons out to 
the medium thus simplifying the purification of interferon (proteases may 
be a problem). A sequence comparison realignment of sections of the 'yu* !r ferons 
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The nucleotide sequence of a cloned human leukocyte interferon cDNA 

(Recombinant DNA; pBR322 plasmid vector; restriction endonucleases; preinterferon amino acid sequence) 

Ned Mantei, Marco Schwarzstein, Michel Streuli, Sandra Panem *, Shigekazu Nagata and Charles Weissmann 

Institut fur Molekularbiologie I, Universitat Zurich, Honggerberg, 8093 Zurich (Switzerland) 

(Received March 12th, 1980) 
(Accepted March 20th, 1980) 



SUMMARY 

We have determined the nucleotide sequence of the human leukocyte interferon cDNA carried in hybrid 
plasmid Z-pBR322(ftf)/HcIF-2h, which has been shown to direct the formation of a polypeptide with human 
leukocyte interferon activity (Nagata et al., 1980). The 910 base pair insert contains a 567 (or 543) base pair 
coding sequence, which determines a putative preinterferon polypeptide consisting of a signal peptide of 23 (or 
less likely 15) amino acids, followed by an interferon polypeptide of 166 amino acids (calculated molecular 
weight, 19390). The coding sequence is preceded by a (most likely incomplete) 56 bp leader and followed by a 
242 bp trailer and seven A residues from the poly(A) tail: A comparison of the sequence of 35 amino terminal 
amino acids of Iymphoblastoid interferon (Zoon et al., 1980; M. Hunkapiller and L. Hood, personal communica- 
tion) and the corresponding sequence deduced for leukocyte interferon revealed 9 differences. This suggests that 
these two interferons are encoded by two non-allelic genes. 



INTRODUCTION 

We have recently described the isolation of a 
hybrid plasmid Z-pBR322(ftr)/HcIF-2h, or Hif-2h 
for short, which contains a cDNA sequence coding 
for human leukocyte interferon. The hybrid DNA 
was identified by its capacity to (a) hybridize with 
human leukocyte interferon mRNA and (b) to direct 
the synthesis in E. coli of a protein with properties 
of human leukocyte interferon (Nagata et al., 1980). 

In this paper we report the nucleotide sequence 
of the 9 1 0 bp insert of Hif-2h. Two AUG triplets and 
a UAA termination codon, all in the same reading 



* Present address: Department of Pathology, University of 

Chicago, Chicago, IL 60637 (U.S.A.). 

Abbreviations: bp, base pairs; LeIF, leukocyte interferon. 



frame, define a stretch of 567 or 543 nucleotides 
which encodes a polypeptide of 166 amino acids 
corresponding to the interferon polypeptide proper, 
preceded by 23 or 1 5 amino acids, which may con- 
stitute a signal sequence. The coding region is flanked 
at the 5' end by 79 nucleotides, 23 of which are 
terminal G residues, and at the 3' end by 264 nucleo- 
tides, 1 5 of which are terminal C residues. 



MATERIALS AND METHODS 
(a) Plasmids, enzymes and ATP 

Plasmid DNA was prepared by method B described 
in Wilkie et al. (1979). EcoRl was a gift from W. Boll 
and Bspl from A. Kiss. All other restriction enzymes 
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were purchased from New England Biolabs and used 
in essence as recommended by the supplier (except 
that 200 Atg/ml gelatin replaced bovine serum albumin 
in the buffers). 

(b) 5 '-terminal labeling of DNA 

Restricted DNA (20 jug) was extracted with phenol, 
precipitated with ethanol, dissolved in 0.05 M Tris ■ 
HQ (pH 8), and passed over a small column of Chelex- 
100. Fragments with flush or 5 '-overhanging ends 
were dephosphorylated by treatment with 0.2 units 
calf intestinal alkaline phosphatase (Boehringer) per 
pmol DNA 5 '-ends in 200 jul 0.05 M Tris • HC1 (pH 8) 
for 60 min at 37°C. The enzyme was inactivated by 
heating 60 min at 65°C. For DNA fragments with 
3 '-overhanging ends, bacterial alkaline phosphatase 
(Worthington) was used as described (Maxam and 
Gilbert, 1977), except that incubation was at 65°C 
for 30 min. The dephosphorylated DNA was purified 
by adsorption to and elution from DEAE-cellulose as 
described (Muller et al., 1978) or subjected to poly- 
acrylamide gel electrophoresis where required (see 
below). Fragments recovered from a polyacrylamide 
(or agarose) gel in 0.15MNaCl, 0.05 M Tris • HC1 
(pH 8) were adsorbed to a 0.1-ml hydroxyapatite 
(Biorad HTP) column, washed 4 times with 1 ml of 
0.1 M potassium phosphate buffer (pH 7) and 
eluted with 0.3 ml 1 M potassium phosphate buffer 
(pH 7). The solution was diluted tenfold and the 
DNA adsorbed to DEAE cellulose and recovered as 
described (Muller et al., 1978). 

After ethanol precipitation, the DNA was 5'- 
terminally labeled with [y- 32 P]ATP (carrier-free, 
prepared by unpublished procedure of I. Kennedy; 
12—34 /liCi/pmol DNA end) and polynucleotide 
kinase (New England Biolabs or P-L Biochemicals 
Inc.) essentially as described (Maxam and Gilbert, 
1977), except that the DNA was not denatured 
before the kinase reaction. Specific activities of 
1-1.5 juCi [ 32 P]phosphate/mol DNA 5 '-ends were 
obtained. 

(c) Nucleotide sequence determination 

For sequencing, labeled fragments were cleaved 
with a second restriction enzyme and the products 
separated by electrophoresis through a 5% poly- 
acrylamide gel in Tris-borate-EDTA buffer. The 
desired fragments were extracted from the gel and 



purified as described (Muller et al., 1978). The 
various fragments for sequencing were prepared as 
follows (the number indicates the nominal fragment 
chain length in bp, the ends are indicated by 
enzyme cuts, the labeled site is indicated by an 
asterisk, and the letters in parentheses refer to the 
arrows shown in Fig. 1). (a) and (b), cleavage of 
Hif-2h with Bspl, isolation by 5% polyacrylamide gel 
electrophoresis in Loening's buffer (Loening, 1967) 
of Bsp-Bsp-232 (for (a)) and Bsp-Bsp-949 (for (b)), 
labeling, cleavage with Pstl, isolation of (a) Bsp*-Pst- 
83 and (b) Bsp*-Pst-&27. (c) and (d), cleavage of Hif- 
2h with Bglll, labeling, cleavage with Pstl, isolation of 
(c) Bgl*-Pst-336 and (d) Bgl*-Pst-S10. (e) and (0, 
cleavage of Hif-2h with Mboll, labeling, digestion 
with Pstl and Hindll (to cleave an interfering 350 bp 
pBR322 fragment), isolation of (e) Mbo*-Pst-S\9 
and (f) Mbo*-Pst -3 51. (g) and (h), cleavage of Hif-2h 
with EcoRl, labeling, cleavage with Pstl, isolation of 
(g) Eco*-Pst-108 and (h) Eco*-Pst-198. (i) and (j), 
cleavage of Hif-2h with Pstl, labeling, cleavage with 
Bglll, isolation of (i) Pst*-Bgl-510 and (j) Pst*-Bgl- 
336. (k) and (1), cleavage of Hif-2h with Avail, label- 
ing, cleavage with Pstl and Bglll, isolation of (k) 
Ava*-Pst-186 and (1) Ava*-Bgl-\M . (m) cleavage of 
plasmid with PvuW, labeling, cleavage with Pstl and 
BglW, isolation of Pvu*-PstA&6. The fragments were 
degraded according to Maxam and Gilbert (1977), 
with the modifications described in protocols provided 
by the same authors in September, 1978. The pro- 
ducts were fractionated on 0.1 X25 X36 cm 12% 
polyacrylamide gels (acrylamide/bisacrylamide =18/1) 
in 50 mM Tris-borate, 1 mM EDTA (pH 8.3), with 
runs of 2, 8, 18 and 26 h at 900 V following a 6 h 
prerun at 700 V. Best results were obtained when the 
gels were kept at room temperature 2—3 days before 
use. 



RESULTS 

(1) Physical map of Hif-2h DNA 

Hif-2h consists of dC-elongated human Le IF 
cDNA joined to pBR322 (Bolivar et al., 1977) which 
had been cleaved with Pstl and elongated with dG 
residues. A physical map was prepared by measuring 
the lengths of the fragments generated by single 
cleavages with EcoRl, Bspl, Pstl and Mboll and 
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double cleavages with Pstl on the one hand and 
EcoRl, Bglll, Bspl and Mboll on the other, as well as 
with EcoRl and Bglll, and EcoRl andM>oII. In addi- 
tion, DNA fragments which were 32 P-labeled at one 
5 '-end, were partially digested with a variety of 
restriction enzymes, and the lengths of the labeled 
products determined (Smith and Birnstiel, 1976). The 
resulting preliminary map was used as a basis for the 
nucleotide sequence analysis; the map shown in Fig. 1 
was refined (see also Fig. 3) using the results of the 
nucleotide sequence analysis described below. No 
restriction targets for Bgll, Kpnl, Haell, Xhol, Pvul, 
Xbal, Pstl, BstEll, BarnMl, Hindll, Sail, Hindlll, 
Hpall, Taql, Hgal, Thai (Tad), Hpal or Hhal were 
found in the insert; there were single sites for Bspl, 
Bglll and EcoRl, and two sites for Pvull. One each 
of 4 Avail and 4 Mboll targets (marked with * in 
Fig. 3) was not cleavable by the cognate enzyme, 
perhaps because of methylated bases in adjacent 
EcoRll and Mbol sites. The Mbol sites were not 
cleavable. 

(2) The orientation of the coding sequence 

In order to determine the orientation of the 
coding strand relative to pBR322 the experiment 
outlined in Fig. 2a was carried out. The hybrid plas- 
mid Hif-2h was cleaved at the single Bglll site, 5'- 
terminally labeled with [ 32 P] phosphate and 
digested with Pstl to yield 336/344 and 578/570 bp 
radioactive fragments. The fragments were denatured, 



annealed with poly(A) RNA from induced leukocytes, 
and the mixture was treated with S! nuclease. The 
resulting products were denatured and analyzed by 
polyacrylamide gel electrophoresis. As shown in Fig. 
2b, a 32 P-labeled fragment of about 340 nucleotides 
was protected. In another, similar experiment the 
labeled fragments were first separated and then 
annealed individually with poly(A) RNA: the shorter, 
but not the longer probe was protected against S ( 
nuclease (data not shown). These experiments identify 
the 5 '-labeled 344 nucleotide strand as the minus 
strand, i.e. the strand complementary to the mRNA. 
Therefore, the orientation of the insert is such that 
the coding strand of the IF cDNA is a continuation of 
the coding strand of the /^-lactamase (Amp) gene, as 
shown in Fig. 2a. Fig. 2b also shows that poly(A) 
RNA from non-induced leukocytes, added to the 
hybridization at a similar level as induced poly(A) 
RNA, did not protect the labeled IF cDNA probe. 

(3) Nucleotide sequence analysis 

Hif-2h DNA was cleaved by an appropriate restric- 
tion enzyme, labeled with [ 32 P] phosphate at the 5' 
termini, and digested with a second restriction 
enzyme to yield fragments labeled at only one 5' 
end; the isolated fragments were sequenced by the 
procedure of Maxam and Gilbert (1977). Fig. 1 shows 
the fragments analyzed in this fashion. Each stretch 
of the cDNA insert was sequenced from both strands, 
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I 



I II II 



Bgl Ava Pvu Mbo 
II II .11 ,IL 



Ava Eco 
II Rl 

_1_ 



Pst 
I 



(pBR322) 



Fig. 1. Strategy for the determination of the nucleotide sequence of Hif-2h DNA. The restriction map was determined as outlined 
in the text and subsequently refined using the results of the nucleotide sequence analyses shown in Fig. 3. The filled circles 
represent labeled 5' termini, the solid arrows indicate the sequences read off the labeled fragments. The dashed lines represent 
regions not read off a particular fragment. Upper map: numbers indicate bp; black segment, interferon coding sequences; hatched 
segment, putative signal sequence; white segment, non-coding region; straight lines, next to rectangle, homopolymeric dG:dC 
flanking regions: wave lines, pBR322. 
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Fig. 2. Determination of the orientation of the LeIF coding sequence, (a) An outline of the approach. Hif-2h DNA is cleaved 
asymmetrically within the LeIF cDNA sequence, at the Bglll site. The 5' termini are labeled with 32 P (filled circles) and the DNA 
cleaved with Pstl. The labeled fragments, either separated or not, are denatured, hybridized with poly(A) RNA from LelF-produc- 
ing leukocytes, and the mixture digested with Si nuclease. If the coding sequence has the orientation shown in the figure (as we 
found to be the case), the smaller (344 nucleotide) Bglll fragment is recovered; if the orientation had been the opposite, the 
larger (578 nucleotide) Bglll fragment would have been protected by the mRNA. +, sense strand; -, antisense strand; Amp, 
ampicillinase gene; Tet, tetracycline-resistance gene. The arrows indicate the direction of transcription. PN, polynucleotide kinase, 
(b) Hif-2h DNA was cleaved, labeled and recleaved as outlined in (a). The specific 32 P-radioactivity was 1.3 X 10 6 cpm/pmol of 
end. 0.015 pmol of probe in 5 m1 hybridization buffer (80% formamide, 40 mM PIPES (pH 6.4), 0.4 M NaCl, 0.001 M EDTA) 
were denatured for 10 min at 60°C and transferred to a tube in which 0.15-5 Mg Le poly(A) RNA had been dried down. In other 
similar experiments 25 Mg oligo(C) were added to prevent protection of the dC residues of the probe by the dG residues of the 
probe or the DNA strand complementary to it. The mixture was heated 19 h at 48°C in a sealed capillary and transferred to 0.1 
ml Si buffer (250 mM NaCl, 30 mM NaAc buffer (pH 4.5), 1 mM ZnS0 4 ) containing 1.5 Mg denatured salmon sperm DNA and 
55 units Si nuclease (prepared according to Wiegand et al. (1975) by A. Schambock) were added. After 40 min at 30°C each 
sample was extracted with phenol-chloroform, 10 Mg yeast RNA were added and the nucleic acid was precipitated with 2 vol. 
ethanol. The precipitate was dissolved in 5 m1 90% formamide, 2 mM EDTA, 0.05% bromophenol blue, 0.05% xylene cyanol, and 
analyzed by electrophoresis through a 5% polyacrylamide gel as described (Weaver and Weissmann, 1979). Autoradiography with 
an Ilford intensifying screen was for 18 h at -70°C. Lane 1, pBR322 cleaved with Bspl and 5 '-terminally labeled to serve as 
markers (Sutcliffe, 1978); lane 2, the untreated, labeled probe; lanes 3-5, the labeled probe hybridized with 0.5, 1.5 and 5 m& 
uninduced poly(A) RNA, respectively; lanes 6-8, the labeled probe hybridized to 0.5, 1.5 and 5 Mg induced poly (A) RNA, 
respectively. 



and each restriction site which served as labeled 
terminus was sequenced using a fragment spanning 
it. The nucleotide sequence thus obtained is shown 
in Fig. 3. The heteropolymeric part of the insert is 
flanked by 23 G residues at the 5 '-end and by 7 A 
residues (probably reflecting the poly(A) terminus 
of the mRNA) followed by 15C residues at the 3' 
terminus. An AUG initiation triplet in position 57— 



59 and a UAA termination triplet at position 624- 
626 define a reading frame uninterrupted by nonsense 
codons. Both other reading frames contain 18 and 
12 nonsense codons, respectively. The only other 
sequences flanked by an AUG (or GUG) and by a 
termination triplet, which could code for a polypep- 
tide of 25 amino acids or more, lie in different 
reading frames, between nucleotides 226 and 304, 
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640 and 778, and 683 and 743, respectively. 

Hood and his colleagues have recently determined 
the sequence of 35 amino-terminal amino acids of 
human lymphoblastoid interferon (Zoon et al., 1980; 
M. Hunkapiller and L. Hood, personal communica- 
tion). In Fig. 5 the sequence of human lympho- 
blastoid IF (B) is aligned with the amino acid 
sequence determined by the major reading frame of 
the Hif-2h nucleotide sequence (A) such that the 
amino-terminal acid of the former coincides with the 



amino acid coded for by the 24th codon of the latter. 
Extensive coincidence is found: 26 of 35 positions 
have identical amino acids. This confirms the assign- 
ment of the reading frame. 



DISCUSSION 

Cloned cDNA generated from poly(A) RNA by 
commonly used procedures (Efstratiadis et al., 1977) 
lacks 5 '-terminal nucleotides and may even contain 
artifactual sequences (Richards et al., 1979). It is 
therefore not certain whether the first AUG of the 
cloned human LeIF cDNA Hif-2h, which is located 
57 nucleotides downstream from the 5 '-terminus of 
the heteropolymeric sequence, in fact corresponds to 
the first AUG on the mRNA. Bearing these reserva- 
tions in mind, we shall assume, until further experi- 
mental evidence becomes available, that this is the 
case. 

In eukaryotic mRNAs, the first AUG triplet from 
the 5 '-terminus is usually the initiation site for 
protein synthesis (Kozak, 1978). The codon in the 
cloned human LeIF cDNA corresponding to the 
first amino acid of lymphoblastoid interferon is 22 
codons downstream from the first AUG (and 14 
codons downstream from the second one) indicating 
that the sequence coding for interferon may be pre- 
ceded by a sequence determining a signal peptide of 
23 (or less likely 15) amino acids (Fig. 4). The longer 
of the presumptive signal sequences contains an unin- 
terrupted series of 1 1 hydrophobic amino acids (and 
the shorter one, one of 6). This accumulation of 
hydrophobic residues is characteristic of signal 
sequences (see Davis and Tai, 1980). The presumptive 
cleavage site between signal and interferon sequence 
lies between a Gly and a Cys residue. It is striking 
that in the case of E. coli prelipoprotein, cleavage 
occurs between the same two amino acids (Inouye et 
al., 1977). It will be interesting to determine whether 
the postulated preinterferon exists, and if so, whether 
it is correctly processed in E. coli, especially in view 
of our finding (S. Nagata, unpublished results) that 
about 50% of the interferon activity produced in 
E. coli can be released by osmotic shock and is there- 
fore located in the periplasmic space (Anraku, 1968). 

The sequence corresponding to (mature) LeIF 
polypeptide comprises 498 nucleotides, which code 
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SI S10 

1 II) 20 30 JO SO 60 70 80 

met ala ser pro phe alu leu leu met val leu 

G : ^CTCTAGGTTCA GAGTC ACCCflTCTCAGCAAGCCCAGAAGf ATCTGCAriTATCTACGATGGCC^CGCCCTf TGCTTTACTGATGGTCCTG 

H inf BspI ^ EcpKII 

"avaII 



S20 1 -W 

90 100 110 120 130 140 150 100 170 

val val leu ser cys lys ser ser cys ser leu «ly CYS ASP LL'U I'ftJ GUI H1R HIS SER LLU ASP AS* ARC ARG THR UiU MET LUJ LUJ 

GTGGTGCTUUOTCAAGTCA/^ 

p DE | Pvull AluI HboI DdeI EcoP] EcoRII AvaII SfaNI EcoRl I 

"ffujl 



20 30 1)0 

180 190 200 210 220 230 240 250 260 

ALA GLN MET SER ARG ILE SER PRO SER SER CYS lill MET ASP ARC HIS ASP PHE GLY PHE PHD UN GUI GLU Pit ASP GLY ASN GuN HIE 

GCACAAATGAGCAGAATCTCTCm^ 

Hinf EcoRI^I 



50 60 70 

270 280 290 300 310 J20 330 340 350 

GLN LYS A1A PRO A1A ILE SER VAL LEU HIS GUI LEU ILE GLN GLN ILE PHE ASN LEU PHE THR THR LYS ASP SER SER ALA ALA TRP ASP 

CAGAAGGCTCCAGCCATCTciGTCQ 

AluNboI/ BglU ( Hinf 
Ec ° p15 rteuTlteoIl 



80 90 100 

360 370 380 390 400 410 420 430 440 

GLU ASP LEU LEU ASP LYS PHE CYS THR GLU LEU TYR GLN GLN LIU ASN ASP LEU GLU ALA CYS VAL MET GLN GUI GTJJ ARG VAL GLY GUJ 

GAGGACCTCCtAGACAMTTCTGCACCWCTCTACCAG CAGCTW TGAdTTGGAAGCCT 

AvaII EcopIsPvuH SfaNI 

AluI 



110 120 liO 

450 460 470 480 490 500 510 520 530 

THR PRO LEU MET ASN ALA ASP SER ILE LEU ALA VAL LYS LYS TYR PHE ARG ARG ILE THR LEU TYR LSI THR GLU LYS LYS TYR SER PRO 

ACTCCCCTMtGMTGCGGACTOATCTTO^ 

Hinf HboII HboII MboII 

"hTnf 



110 150 160 166 

540 550 560 570 580 590 600 610 620 

CYS ALA TRP GLU VAL VAL ARG ALA GUI ILE MET ARG SIS LEU SER LEU SER THR ASN LEU GLN GLU ARG LEU ARG ARG LYS GLU 

i6TG CCTG6 GAGGTTGTCAGAGCAGAAAT^ 

EcoRII HboI 



CTGGTCCAACATGAAAACAATTCTTATTGACTCATACAC^^ 
AvaII Hinf EcoRII EcoRI Hinf Hph 

7 20 7 30 740 7 50 ?60 770 780 790 800 

tAACTATGACCATGCTGATAAACTGATTTATCTATTTAAATATTTATTTAACTATTCATAAGATTTAAATTATTTTTGTTCATATAACGT 



B10 820 830 840 850 860 865 

CATGTGCACCT TTACACTGTGGTTAGTGTAATAAAACATGTTCCTTATATT TACTCAAMAAAC , 5 
AccI 

I'ig. 3. The nucleotide sequence of Hif-2h IF cDNA. The nucleotide sequence was determined as indicated in METHODS. The 
amino acid sequence was deduced from the nucleotide sequence; lower case letters indicate the putative signal polypeptide 
TheMfeoI sites as well as the restriction targets marked with * were resistant to cleavage. 
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Fig. 4. Autoradiogram of the sequence gel showing the presumed signal polypeptide coding region and the beginning of the inter- 
feron polypeptide. Fragment b (Fig. 1) was degraded as described in METHODS and analyzed on a 12% gel. The runs were for 2, 
8, 18 and 26 h at 900 V. The four lanes for each run show, from left to right, degradations specific for G, A + G, C + T and C. 
Because of methylation at EcoRU sites, the Cs marked with a dot above them are present as gaps in this sequence. Their existence 
was confirmed by analyses of the other strand. 



for 166 amino acids. Assuming that there is no 
carboxyterminal processing, the molecular weight of 
the interferon polypeptide, as calculated from Table I, 
is 19 388. The base composition of the coding 
sequence is 50% G + C; the codon usage within the 
interferon coding sequence (Table II) is in reasonable 
agreement with that compiled for mammalian mRNAs 
in general (Grantham et al., 1980); the deviations ob- 
served may be ascribed to the small numbers involved. 

The non-coding 3 '-region consists of 242 nucleo- 
tides; this length is intermediate between that of 
chicken ovalbumin mRNA (637 residues) (McRey- 
nolds et al., 1978) and rat insulin mRNA (53) (Ull- 
rich et al., 1977). The high A + T content (69%) is 
similar to that found for the corresponding segment 
of mouse 0-globin minor mRNA (63%) (Konkel et 
al., 1979); the A + T content of eukaryotic non- 



coding 3 '-regions range from 94% in mRNA yeast mito- 
chondrial ATPase (Hensgens et al., 1979) to 42% in 
bovine ACTH-/3LPH mRNA (Nakanishi et al., 1979). 
No striking homologies to non-coding 3 '-regions of 
other mRNAs were noted, except for the AATAAA- 
(AC) sequence 18-27 nucleotides upstream from 
the poly(A) sequence, found previously (Proudfoot 
and Brownlee, 1976) in almost all eukaryotic mRNAs 
examined, at about the same relative position. 

The comparison of the first 35 amino acids of 
lymphoblastoid interferon (Zoon et al., 1980; M. 
Hunkapiller and L. Hood, personal communication) 
and the sequence deduced from Hif-2h (Fig. 5) shows 
9 differences. In all cases, the codons for the dif- 
fering amino acids could be related by one-base 
changes. The amino acid compositions (Table I) 
determined directly for lymphoblastoid interferon on 
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TABLE I 

Amino acid composition of leukocyte and lymphoblastoid 
interferon (IF) a 



Number of amino acid residues 





Leukocyte IF, 
deduced from 
nucleotide 
sequence of 
Hif-2h cDNA b 


Lymphoblastoid 
IF c 


LeIF 


Asn 


6 , 


15 


15 


. , f 


Asp 


11 






Thr 


9 


8 


7.5 


Ser 


13 


11 


8 


Gin 


10 } 


27 


24 


Glu 


15 






Pro 


6 


11 


6 


Gly 


3 


11 


5.5 


Ala 


10 


11 


8 


Cys 


5 


2 


3 


Val 


6 


8 


8 


Met 


6 


3 * 


4 


He 


7 


1 


9 


Leu 


22 


18 


22 


Tyr 


4 


4 


5 


Phe 


8 


7 


9 


His 


3 


4 


3 


Lys 


8 


10 


12 


Arg 


12 


10 


7 


Trp 


2 


1 


1 



a Values believed to differ significantly are italicized. 
b From Fig. 3. 

c From Zoon et al. (1980), except for the value marked 
with *, which was from L. Hood (personal communication). 
d From Rubinstein et al. (1979). 



a) Cys Asp Leu Pro Glu Thr His Ser Leu Asp Ash Arg Arg Thr Leu 

b) Ser - - - GlN - - - - Gly - - - Ala - 

a) Met Leu Leu Ala GlN Met Ser Arg Ile Ser Pro Ser Ser Cys Leu 

b) Ile ----- Gly - - - Leu Phe - 

a) Met Asp Arg His Asp 

b) Lys - - - - 

Fig. 5. Comparison of the amino terminal amino acid 
sequence of lymphoblastoid interferon (determined experi- 
mentally) and leukocyte interferon (deduced from the Hif-2h 
cDNA nucleotide sequence). The leukocyte interferon 
sequence (A) is from Fig. 3; the lymphoblastoid interferon 
sequence (B) is from Zoon et al. (1980), and M. Hunkapiller 
and L. Hood (personal communication). Dashes indicate 
identical amino acids. 



TABLE II 



Codon usage in the interferon coding sequence a 



Codon 




all 

MAM 


IG 


MAM- 

IG 


T all 

Leu 


Arg 


CGA 


2 


7 


0 


6 




CGC 


9 


4 


1 2 


o 




CGG 


6 


3 


8 


0 




CGU 


7 


1 


9 


0 




AGA 


6 


12 


3 


36 




AGG 


11 


9 


11 


30 


Leu 


CUA 


8 


1 1 


7 


6 




cue 


24 


26 


24 


48 




CUG 


51 


16 


68 


42 




CUU 


7 


7 


7 


0 




UUA 


4 


11 


1 


12 




UUG 


7 


10 


6 


24 


Ser 


UCA 


11 


24 


5 


12 




UCC 


20 


17 


22 


24 




UCG 


4 


1 


5 


0 




ucu 


17 


29 


11 


24 




AGC 


21 


27 


18 


18 




AGU 


17 


33 


9 


0 


Thr 


ACA 


13 


26 


7 


18 




ACC 


25 


30 


23 


24 




ACG 


7 


4 


9 


0 




ACU 


19 


36 


11 


12 


Pro 


CCA 


12 


20 


7 


6 




CCC 


18 


13 


21 


12 




CCG 


8 


5 


9 


0 




ecu 


13 


13 


12 


18 


Ala 


GCA 


11 


20 


6 


12 




GCC 


34 


22 


40 


18 




GCG 


5 


1 


8 


6 




GCU 


23 


21 


24 


24 


Gly 


GGA 


10 


20 


5 


12 




GGC 


28 


16 


34 


6 




GGG 


11 


9 


11 


0 




GGU 


18 


25 


15 


0 


Val 


GUA 


3 


5 


1 


0 




GUC 


16 


23 


13 


12 




GUG 


35 


17 


44 


18 




GUU 


7 


7 


7 


6 


Lys 


AAA 


15 


17 


14 


24 




AAG 


45 


24 


56 


24 


Asn 


AAC 


29 


29 


29 


24 




AAU 


10 


13 


9 


12 


Gin 


CAA 


10 


11 


9 


12 




CAG 


32 


30 


32 


48 


His 


CAC 


22 


8 


29 


6 




CAU 


10 


11 


10 


12 
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TABLE II (continued) 



Codon 




all 

MAM 


IG 


MAM- 
IG 


Le IF 


Glu 


GAA 


22 


21 


23 


36 




GAG 


36 


23 


43 


54 


Asp 


GAC 


27 


22 


30 


36 




GAU 


18 


23 


16 


30 


Tyr 


UAC 


20 


20 


20 


18 




UAU 


15 


17 


14 


6 


Cys 


UGC 


12 


6 


16 


6 






1 1 
1 I 


1 fl 

1 is 


O 

o 




Phe 


uuc 


33 


30 


35 


24 




uuu 


16 


13 


18 


24 


He 


AUA 


4 


7 


3 


0 




AUC 


20 


21 


19 


42 




AUU 


11 


18 


8 


0 


Met 


AUG 


16 


14 


16 


36 


Trp 


UGG 


16 


25 


12 


12 



a The values are expressed per 1 000 amino acid residues. The 
data for "all MAM" (compiled from 18 mammalian 
sequences), "IG" (6 immunoglobulin sequences) and "MAM- 
IG" (12 non-immunoglobulin mammalian sequences) are 
from Grantham et al. (1980), those for human leukocyte 
interferon are from Fig. 3. 



leukocyte interferon gene. 

Taniguchi and his colleagues prepared cDNA from 
induced fibroblast poly(A) RNA and selected pre- 
sumptive interferon cDNA clones by hybridization 
techniques (Taniguchi et al., 1979). The nucleotide 
sequence of one such clone was determined and 
could be correlated (Taniguchi et al., 1980) with the 
sequence of the 13 amino terminal amino acids of 
fibroblast interferon (Knight et al., 1980). The 
striking structural homologies between the leukocyte 
and fibroblast interferon cDNA sequences will be 
analyzed elsewhere. 
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the one hand, and deduced from the Hif-2h sequence, 
on the other, show striking differences in regard to 
their content of Gly, Pro, Cys and Met. These dif- 
ferences are too large to be explained by poly- 
morphism; most likely we are dealing with the pro- 
ducts of two non-allelic genes, since the degree of 
divergence of the two proteins (26% mismatch) is 
similar to that between, for example, human and 
sheep /3-globin (23% mismatch). We have recently 
surveyed our human leukocyte cDNA clone bank 
and identified a hybrid plasmid which also directs 
synthesis of interferon activity in E. coli and has a 
different restriction pattern than Hif-2h (M. Streuli 
and M. Schwarzstein, unpublished results). This clone 
represents a second leukocyte interferon gene (LeIF 
II), differing from the one (LeIF I) which corresponds 
to Hif-2h. The amino acid composition of an IF prep- 
aration from human leukocytes (Rubinstein et al., 
1979) agrees somewhat better than that of lympho- 
blastoid IF with the amino acid composition deduced 
for LeIF I (Table I). This clone represents a second 
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Human leukocyte and fibroblast interferons 
are structurally related 
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The coding sequences of the cDNAs of cloned human leukocyte interferon I and human fibroblast interferon show 
homologies of 45% at the nucleotide and 29% at the amino acid level. We conclude that the two genes were derived 
from a common ancestor. 



The acid-stable human interferons are subdivided into two 
major groups, fibroblast interferons (F-IF) and leukocyte 
interferons (Le-IF); these are the major components of the 
interferons produced by induced fibroblasts and leukocytes, 
respectively. Some cells, such as the lymphoblastoid Namalva 
cell line, produce a mixture of 90% Le-IF and 10% F-IF 1 - 2 . 
The two interferon types have several features in common: 
both are glycoproteins with molecular weights ranging from 
16,000 to 26,000 (refs 3-9), the induction and shut-off of their 
synthesis seem, to be under similar control 6 , and at least some 
of the responses elicited in target cells are similar, such as 
induction of an antiviral state, which is accompanied by 
increased synthesis of several proteins' 0-13 . Nonetheless, the 
two kinds of interferon differ in many respects. Antibodies 
directed against Le-IF do not neutralize F-IF and vice versa 14 , 
the target cell specificities of the two interferons differ' 5 , and 
the sequences of the 13 ammo-terminal amino acids of F-IF 
and Le-IF (from lymphoblastoid cells) show no 
homology 16 ' 17 . Although Le-IF and F-IF are encoded by 
different mRNA species ls , it is not known whether these 
mRNAs are transcribed from distinct genes or whether they 
arise from the same gene through a common precursor which 
is processed or spliced in different modes. 

We have recently cloned and sequenced one species each of 
Le-IF (Le-IF I) 19 ' 20 and F-IF cDNA 21 ' 22 . A second species of 
Le-IF (Le-IF II) cDNA has recently been identified (M. 
Streuli, S.N. and C.W., unpublished results). 

Comparison of the amino acid sequences 
of Le-IF and F-IF 

In Fig. 1 the nucleotide sequences of Le-IF I and F-IF cDNA 
were aligned so that the AUGs closest to their 5' termini 
coincided. From the amino-termina! sequence published for F- 
IF 16 and lymphoblastoid Le-IF 17 , one can determine that for 
F-IF and Le-IF, respectively, the 2 1st and 23rd codons 
following the initiation triplet represent the first amino acid of 
the interferon polypeptide. Presumably, the stretch in between 
encodes a signal peptide. As the respective putative signal 
peptides of Le-IF and F-IF comprise 23 and 21 amino acids, 
the IF polypeptides, as aligned in Fig. I, are shifted by two 
residues relative to their termini. In this alignment, 48 of 166 
positions (29%) of the interferon polypeptides have identical 
amino acids. By introducing appropriate gaps, better 
homology could be achieved, particularly in the region of the 



signal sequence; in the present comparison this has not been 
done. 

To plot the degree of homology between the F-IF and Le- 
IF as a function of the map distance, the sequence was 
subdivided into segments of 8 amino acids (or 24 nucleotides), 
each overlapping by 4 amino acids (or 12 nucleotides) with the 
neighbouring segments, and the per cent coincidence of amino 
acids (and nucleotides) for each segment was deter<nined (see 
ref. 23). As seen in Fig. 2, amino acid sequences show three 
domains of homology. The first one, with the least degree of 
homology, corresponds to the putative signal sequence, which 
is rich in hydrophobic residues and has 4 identical amino acid 
positions out of 21; the second domain, between amino acids 
28 and 80 (counted on the Le-IF sequence), has 21 identical 
residues out of 51 (41% homology), and the third, between 
positions 115 and 151 (Le-IF sequence), has 19 out of 35 
identical residues (54%). the longest stretches of contiguous 
conserved amino acids are Gln-Phe-GIn-Lys (positions 47-50 
of Le-IF and 49-52 of F-IF) and Cys-Ala-Trp (positions 139- 
141 and 141-143, respectively); the latter sequence is notable 
because it comprises Cys and Trp, which are preferentially 
conserved in related proteins 24 . Table 1 shows that 
conservation was highest between the interferon polypeptides 
(not considering the signal sequences) for Trp, Phe, Arg, Cys 
and Tyr residues, in agreement with the genera! experience 
that the amino acids most likely to be conserved between 
related proteins are Trp > Cys > Tyr > Arg > Phe, His (ref. 24). 
Even where amino acids are conserved, the codons show one 
or more nucleotide changes in half the instances. The codons 
of three out or seven conserved Leu residues are unrelated, as 
are two of four codons pertaining to conserved Ser residues. 
This suggests that there is a strong selective pressure favouring 
the conservation of several amino acids. It is quite likely that 
at least some of the conserved amino acids are essential for a 
function common to Le-IF and F-IF, perhaps the induction of 
the virus-resistant state in the target cell. These findings may 
provide guidelines for the tailoring of modified 25 , possibly, - 
shorter polypeptides possessing certain activities of interferon. 

Comparison of the nucleotide sequences 
of Le-IF and F-IF 

The nucleic acid sequences show an average homology of 43 % 
in the domain of the signal sequence and of 45% in the 
interferon polypeptide sequence. On a random basis, about ^ 
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CCT TTA CAC tgt GGT TAG TGT aat aaa ACA TGT Tec tta TAT TTA CTC AAA AAA A Fig- 1 Comparison of llic nucleotide sequences of 

human leukocyte interferon 1 (Le-iF I) and human 
- ; fibroblast interferon cDNA and of the derived amino 

- ' TT AT , ttg gaa aat aaa tta ttt gt v^caa'a-a gtc aaa a acid sec i uences - The sequences are from Mantei a at. 20 

• ' ' *" '* - • <-»•• and T.T. el a\P. They were aligned to give maximal 

homology, without introducing gaps in the coding 
sequence. -Identical amino acids are framed, identical 
nucleotides are marked by a dot. S1-S23 indicate the 
amino acids of the putative signal sequence and 1-166 
■ the aminoacids of theinterferon polypeptides. 
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25% of the nucleotide positions should coincide. Within the 
interferon coding sequence, the nucleotide homologies are 
more evenly distributed than the amino acid homologies. 
However, one may distinguish, albeit to a less pronounced 
degree, the same three blocks of similarity noted for the amino 
acids. The longest region without mismatches extends for 13 
nucleotides (compare 47th to 51st codon of Le-IF with 49th to 
53rd codon of F-IF). There are, in addition, sequences of 17, 
18 and 20 nucleotides with 3, 3 and 4 mismatches, respectively. 
The heteropolymeric 3'-terminal noncoding region of Le-IF 
cDNA has 242 nucleotides, and is longer by 39 residues than 
its counterpart in F-IF cDNA. In aligning the two sequences, 
four gaps were introduced to maximize homology, as described 
by van Ooyen et ulP. In this way, several segments were 
matched with 29-41 % homology. The introduction of gaps in 
the alignment may be justified in view of the arguments 
presented previously, that intervening sequences and 
noncoding regions of reduplicated genes diverge as a 
consequence of block insertions and/or deletions in the course 
of evolution 23 ' 26 . It is unlikely that the extent of homology 
between Le-IF and F-IF cDNA would allow significant cross- 
hybridization between the two species. 

A common ancestral gene for 
Le-IF and F-IF 

On the basis of our findings,Uhere is no doubt that Le-IF and 
F-IF genes are derived from a common ancestral sequence. 
When did the separation of these genes occur? Human a- and 
/?-globin show 57% amino acid mismatches, and human p- 
globin and myoglobin, as well as a-gldbin and myoglobin, 
76% mismatches. If the rate of divergence of interferons and 
globins is comparable (however, this is quite uncertain, see ref. 24, 
p. 50, for proteins showing both higher and lower rates), the 
separation of interferon genes occurred after that of myo- 
globin and haemoglobins but before that of a- and /3-globins, 
that is between 500 and 1,000 Myr ago 2 *, which is about the 
time vertebrates arose 27 . This would mean that both types of 
interferon gene should occur in all vertebrates, unless one 
and/or the other was lost by deletion. Indeed, as shown by the 
sequencing of 13-24 amino-termina! residues' 6 - 11 ' 28 , mouse 
interferons A and B show significant homology with human 
fibroblast interferon, and mouse interferon C with human 




0 100 ' 300 ' 500 ' 700 ' 900 
Base pairs 



Fig. 2 Similarity of the nucleotide and amino acid sequences of 
human leukocyte interferon I and fibroblast interferon. The 
sequences shown in Fig. 1 were subdivided into segments of 8 
amino acids or 24 nucleotides, "each overlapping by 4 and 12 
residues, respectively, with the neighbouring segments. The 
percentage of concident residues was plotted as a function of map 
position. Open vertical blocks, nucelotides; filled vertical blocks, 
amino acids. L-IF, leukocyte interferon cDNA; F-IF, fibroblast 
interferon cDNA; lines, noncoding sequences; hatched bars, 
putative signal peptide; open bars, interferon polypeptide. 



lymphoblastoid interferon, whereas the mouse species A and B 
on the one hand, and the species C on the other show no 
significant homology within the short segment sequenced. 
Thus, at least in the mouse, representatives of both interferon 
families exist. It will be of interest to determine the 
evolutionary relationship of these to the third type of 
interferon, immune or y-interferon. 

After submission of this article, we learnt that Derynck et al. 
had cloned and sequenced fibroblast interferon (see 
accompanying article 29 ), confirming the deduced amino acid 
sequence of T.T et alP. 

T.T. and M.M. thank Dr H. Sugano.for his continuous 
support and interest. The work at the University of Zurich 
was supported by Biogen SA and the Schweizerische 
Nationalfonds. 
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technology prior to and since receiving my Ph.D. 

5. Prior to joining the University of California at San Francisco, I was Senior 
Scientist (March 1985 to December 1990) in the Departments of Molecular and Developmental 
Biology and Scientist (April 1981 to March 1985) in the Department of Molecular Biology at 
Genentech Inc., South San Francisco, California. 

6. I have authored or co-authored 209 publications in the fields of molecular biology 
and developmental biology and received a number of honors and awards, which are set forth in 
my curriculum vitae (Exhibit 1028). 

7. During my time with the laboratory of Dr. Fiers in Ghent, Belgium, I was the lead 
investigator in research culminating in the cloning of cDNA encoding the precursor form of 
human fibroblast interferon. I was also the lead investigator in the research that resulted in the 
successful expression in E. coli of fusion proteins having the amino acids of the precursor form 
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of human fibroblast interferon with additional amino acids attached to its amino terminus. In 
addition, I played a major role in the expression of mature human fibroblast interferon having a 
total of 166 amino acids and unaccompanied by its signal peptide. 1 This research was reported 
in a number of publications, particularly the following: 

(a) Derynck et ah, "Isolation and structure of a human fibroblast interferon gene," 
Nature 285: 542-547 (1980) (Exhibit 1010) 

(b) Derynck et ah, "Expression of human fibroblast interferon gene in Escherichia 
coli." Nature 287: 193-197 (1980) (Exhibit 1011) 

(c) Remaut et ah, "Inducible high level synthesis of mature human fibroblast 
interferon in Escherichia coli," Nucl. Acids Res. 11: 4677-4688 (1983) (Exhibit 
1029). 

8. I am familiar with the state of the art as of March 19, 1980 with respect to the 
cloning and expression of eukaryotic genes in bacteria, particularly E. coli. In this context, I 
have reviewed and considered the following publications: 

(a) Ratzkin and Carbon, "Functional expression of cloned yeast DNA in Escherichia 
coli," Proc. Nat'l Acad. Sci. USA 74: 487-491 (1977) (Exhibit 2078) 

(b) Vapnek et ah, "Expression in Escherichia coli K-12 of the structural gene for 
catabolic dehydroquinase of Neurospora crassa," Proc. Nat'l Acad. Sci. USA 74: 
3508-3512 (1977) (Exhibit 2079) 



1 The terms signal peptide, leader peptide, and presequence are used interchangeably and 
all refer to the peptide sequence found at the amino terminus of an encoded precursor protein that 
is subsequently removed to provide the secreted, mature form of the protein. 
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Itakura et ah, "Expression in Escherichia coli of a chemically synthesized gene 
for the hormone somatostatin," Science 198: 1056-1063 (1977) (Exhibit 2080) 
Villa-Komaroff et ah, "A bacterial clone synthesizing proinsulin," Proc. Nat'l 
Acad. Sci. USA 75: 3727-3731 (1978) (Exhibit 2081) 

Mercereau-Puijalon et ah, "Synthesis of an ovalbumin-like protein by Escherichia 
coli K12 harbouring a recombinant plasmid," Nature, 275 : 505-510 (1978) 
(Exhibit 2082) 

Chang et ah, "Phenotypic expression in E. coli of a DNA sequence coding for 
mouse dihydrofolate reductase," Nature 275: 617-624 (1978) (Exhibit 2083) 
Fraser and Bruce, "Chicken ovalbumin is synthesized and secreted by Escherichia 
coli," Proc. Nat'l Acad. Sci. USA 75: 5936-5940 (1978) (Exhibit 2084) 
Seeburg et ah, "Synthesis of growth hormone by bacteria," Nature 276 : 795-798 
(1978) (Exhibit 2085) 

Goeddel et ah, "Expression in Escherichia coli of chemically synthesized genes 
for human insulin," Proc. Nat'l Acad. Sci. USA 76: 106-110 (1979) (Exhibit 
2086) 

Schell et ah, "Cloning and expression of the yeast galactokinase gene in an 

Escherichia coli plasmid," Gene, 5: 291-303 (1979) (Exhibit 2087) 

Bach et ah, "Evidence for transcriptional regulation of orotidine-5 '-phosphate 

decarboxylase in yeast by hybridization of mRNA to the yeast structural gene 

cloned in Escherichia coli," Proc. Nat'l Acad. Sci. 76: 386-390 (1979) (Exhibit 

2088) 
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Burrell et ah, "Expression in Escherichia coli of hepatitis B virus DNA sequences 
cloned in plasmid pBR322," Nature 279: 43-47 (1979) (Exhibit 2089) 
Martial et ah, "Human growth hormone: Complementary DNA cloning and 
expression in bacteria," Science 205: 602-607 (1979) (Exhibit 2090) 
Goeddel et ah, "Direct expression in Escherichia coli of a DNA sequence coding 
for human growth hormone," Nature 281: 544-548 (1979) (Exhibit 1057) 
Wilson et ah, "Detection of proteins like human gamma and beta globins in 
Escherichia coli carrying recombinant DNA plasmids," Proc. Nat'l Acad. Sci. 
USA 76: 5631-5635 (1979) (Exhibit 2092) 

Roberts et ah, "Synthesis of simian virus 40 t antigen in Escherichia coli," Proc. 
Nat'l Acad. Sci. USA 76: 5596-5600 (1979) (Exhibit 2093) 
Roberts et ah, "A general method for maximizing the expression of a cloned 
gene," Proc. Nat'l Acad. Sci. USA 76: 760-764 (1979) (Exhibit 1 126) 
Emtage et ah, "Influenza antigenic determinants are expressed from 
haemagglutinin genes cloned in Escherichia coli," Nature 283 : 171-174 (1980) 
(Exhibit 2094) 

Steitz, "RNA-RNA Interactions During Polypeptide Chain Initiation," in 
RIBOSOMES Structure, Function and Genetics (Proceedings of the 9 th 
Steenbock Symposium Held at the University of Wisconsin, Madison, July 5-8, 
1979; Ed. Chambliss et ah, University Park Press, Baltimore) (Exhibit 1 109) 
Shine and Dalgarno, "Determination of cistron specificity in bacterial ribosomes," 
Nature 254: 34-38 (1975) (Exhibit 1043) 
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Hautala et al., "Increased expression of a eukaryotic gene in Escherichia coli 
through stabilization of its messenger RNA," Proc. Nat'l Acad. Sci. USA 76: 
5574-5578 (1979) (Exhibit 1110) 

Goldberg, "Degradation of abnormal proteins in Escherichia coli" Proc. Nat'l 
Acad. Sci. USA 69: 422-426 (1972) (Exhibit 1111) 

Simon et al, "Stabilization of proteins by a bacteriophage T4 gene cloned in 
Escherichia coli," Proc. Nat'l Acad. Sci. USA 80: 2059-2062 (1983) (Exhibit 
1112) 

Uren, "The recovery of genetically engineered mammalian proteins," Am. 
Biotechnol. Lab. 2: 51-54 (1983) (Exhibit 1 1 13) 

Epstein, "The genetic control of tertiary protein structure: Studies with model 
systems," Cold Spring Harbor Symp. Quant. Biol. 28: 439-449 (1963) (Exhibit 
1114) 

Fiers et al, "Complete nucleotide sequence of bacteriophage MS2 RNA: Primary 
and secondary structure of the replicase gene," Nature 260 : 500-507 (1976) 
(Exhibit 1115) 

Taniguchi et al., "Construction and identification of a bacterial plasmid 
containing the human fibroblast interferon sequence," Proc. Jpn. Acad. 55: 464- 
469 (1979) (Exhibit 2059) 

Maxam and Gilbert, "A new method for sequencing DNA," Proc. Nat'l Acad. Sci. 
USA 74: 560-564 (1977) (Exhibit 1116) 

Goeddel, "Synthesis of human fibroblast interferon by E. coli,'" Nucl. Acids Res. 
8: 4057-4074 (1980) (Exhibit 1012) 
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(dd) English Translation of Japanese Patent Application No. 03393 1/80 (Exhibit 2013) 
(ee) Gray et al. , "Extracellular nucleases of Pseudomonas BAL 31. I. 

Characterization of single strand-specific deoxyriboendonuclease and 

double-strand deoxyriboexonuclease activities," Nucl. Acids Res. 2: 1459-1492 

(1975) (Exhibit 1117) 
(ff) Goeddel et al., U.S. Patent No. 4,342,832, "Method of constructing a replicable 

cloning vehicle having quasi-synthetic genes," issued August 3, 1982 (Exhibit 

1058) 

(gg) Ptashne et al., U.S. Patent No. 4,418,149, "Fused hybrid gene," issued November 

29, 1983 (Exhibit 1118) 
(hh) Ptashne et al., U.S. Patent No. 4,332,892, "Protein synthesis," issued September 

22, 1982 (Exhibit 2004) 
(ii) Itoh et al., "Efficient expression in Escherichia coli of a mature and a modified 

human interferon-pi," DNA 3: 157-165 (1984) (Exhibit 1 119) 
(jj) UK Patent Application GB 207 1 67 1 (Exhibit 1 078) 

(kk) Itoh et al., U.S. Patent No. 4,686,191, "Recombinant plasmid containing human 

interferon-beta gene," issued June 11, 1987 (Exhibit 1 120) 
(11) Taniguchi et al., "Expression of the Human Interferon-Pi Gene in Heterologous 

Host Cells," IN "Proceedings of the IVth International Symposium on Genetics 

of Industrial Microorganisms (1982)" (Y. Ikeda & T. Beppu, eds.; Kobansha Ltd., 

Tokyo; 1983) (Exhibit 1068) 
(mm) European Patent Application No. 0 064 681 A2 (Exhibit 1 121) 
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Rosenberg and Court, "Regulatory sequences involved in the promotion and 
termination of RNA transcription," Ann. Rev. Genetics 13: 319-353 (1979) 
(Exhibit 1122) 

Taniguchi et ah, "Expression of the human fibroblast interferon gene in 
Escherichia coli," Proc. Nat'l Acad. Sci. USA 77: 5230-5233 (1980) (Exhibit 
1009) 

Goeddel et ah, "Human leukocyte interferon produced by E. coli is biologically 
active," Nature 287: 411-416 (1980) (Exhibit 2126) 
Wei, "Isolation and comparisons of two molecular species of the BAL 3 1 
nuclease from Alteromonas espejiana with distinct kinetic properties," J. Biol. 
Chem. 258: 13506-13512 (1983) (Exhibit 1 123) 

Backman et ah , "Maximizing gene expression on a plasmid using recombination 
in vitro," Cell 13: 65-71 (1978) (Exhibit 2095) 

Declaration of Jordan U. Gutterman, M.D., dated January 24, 2007 (Exhibit 1026) 
Taniguchi et ah, "The nucleotide sequence of human fibroblast interferon 
cDNA," Gene 10: 11-15 (1980) (Exhibit 1013) 

Taniguchi et ah, "Molecular cloning of human fibroblast interferon cDNA," Proc. 
Nat'l Acad. Sci. USA 77: 4003-4006 (1980) (Exhibit 10146) 
Chapter 5: "Antigen- Antibody Interactions," Principles of Immunology, 2nd 
Ed., MacMillan Publishing Co., New York (1979), pp. 65-79 (Exhibit 1016) 
) Sutcliffe, "Complete Nucleotide Sequence of the Escherichia coli Plasmid 
pBR322," Cold Spring Harb Symp Quant Biol, 43 Pt 1 :77-90 (1979) (Exhibit 
1032) 
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(xx) Knight, "Interferon: Purification and initial characterization from human diploid 

cells," Proc. Nat'l Acad. Sci. PNAS 73: 520-523 (1976) (Exhibit 1036) 
(yy) Knight, "Human fibrboblast interferon: Amino acid sequence analysis and amino 

terminal amino acid sequence," Science 207 : 525-526 (1980) (Exhibit 1037) 
(zz) Houghton et ah , "The absence of introns within a human fibroblast interferon 

gene," Nucl. Acids Res. 9: 247-266 (1981) (Exhibit 1067) 
(aaa) Jackson et ah, "Biochemical method for inserting new genetic information into 

DNA of simian virus 40: Circular SV40 DNA molecules containing lambda 

phage genes and the galactose operon of Escherichia coli," Proc. Nat'l Acad. Sci. 

USA 69: 2904-2909 (1972) (Exhibit 1124) 
(bbb) Lobban and Kaiser, "Enzymatic end-to end joining of DNA molecules" J. Mol. 

Biol. 78: 453-471 (1973) (Exhibit 1125) 
(ccc) Bendig et ah, "Deletion mutants of polyoma virus defining a nonessential region 

between the origin of replication and the initiation codon for early proteins," J. 

Virol. 32: 530-535 (1979) (Exhibit 1127) 
(ddd) Shenk et ah, "Biochemical method for mapping mutational alterations in DNA 

with SI nuclease: The location of deletions and temperature-sensitive mutations 

in simian virus 40," Proc. Nat'l Acad. Sci. USA 72: 989-993 (1975) (Exhibit 

1128) 

(eee) Grantham et ah, "Codon catalog usage and the genome hypothesis," Nucl. Acids 

Res. 8: r49-r62 (1980) (Exhibit 1129) 
(fff) U.S. patent application Serial No. 06/131,152, which was filed March 17, 1980 

(Exhibit 1130) 
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(ggg) Weissmann, "The Cloning of Interferon and Other Mistakes," IN INTERFERON 

3, Academic Press Inc. (New York, NY), 1981, pp. 101-134 (Exhibit 1131) 
(hhh) Curtiss, "Genetic manipulation of microorganisms: Potential benefits and 

biohazards," Ann. Rev. Microbiol. 30: 507-533 (1976) (Exhibit 2067) 
(iii) Wu et ah, "Synthetic oligodeoxynucleotides for analyses of DNA structure and 

function," Prog. Nucl. Acid Res. Mol. Biol. 21: 101-141 (1978) (Exhibit 2068) 
(jjj) Erlich et ah, "A sensitive radioimmunoassay for detecting products translated 

from cloned DNA fragments," Cell 13: 681-689 (1978) (Exhibit 2069) 
(kkk) Guarente et ah, "Improved methods for maximizing expression of a cloned gene: 

A bacterium that synthesizes rabbit p-globin," Cell 20: 543-553 (1980) (Exhibit 

2132) 

9. In my opinion, a person skilled in the field of bacterial protein expression as of 
March 19, 1980 would have a Ph.D. degree, or be a highly skilled pre-doctoral fellow, with 
several years of research experience in molecular biology. 

10. In preparing this Declaration, I have reviewed and considered the art cited above 
in light of my own, contemporaneous research in this field. The observations, opinions, and 
statements provided below reflect, in my view, the knowledge and understanding of those skilled 
in the art of heterologous expression of proteins in bacteria as of March 19, 1980. 

11. It is my opinion that, as of March 19, 1980, one of ordinary skill in the art would 
not have had any reasonable expectation of either successfully constructing a DNA molecule 
encoding mature human fibroblast interferon having a total of 165 or 166 amino acids and 
unaccompanied by its signal peptide, or successfully expressing biologically active mature 
human fibroblast interferon in E. coli, without excessive experimentation. This was so even if 
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one of ordinary skill in the art had been provided with the nucleotide sequence of the coding 
region of the human fibroblast interferon precursor protein. That is, expression of mature human 
fibroblast interferon inii. coli as of March 19, 1980 was anything but "routine." These opinions 
are based upon my review of the art cited above, the evidence and reasoning provided below, and 
my own personal, contemporaneous attempts to express mammalian proteins, including mature 
human fibroblast interferon, in E. coli using, inter alia, enzymes and methods discussed below. 
I. INTRODUCTION 

12. As of March 1980, it was apparent that human fibroblast interferon had been 
identified as a potentially-useful human therapeutic agent for the treatment of viral infection and 
cancer. It was also apparent that the level and purity of human fibroblast interferon that could be 
provided by mammalian cell culture would not be sufficient to support clinical trials much less 
commercial-scale production. 

13. At this time (March 19, 1980) there was a great deal of interest in the nascent 
field of genetic engineering, which was based, in part on the hope that the tools of recombinant 
DNA methodology might enable production of human therapeutic proteins in E. coli. This was 
particularly so in view of the fact that alternative sources of such proteins were extremely 
unattractive. 

14. As demonstrated below, however, the art did not provide a reasonable expectation 
that, as of March 19, 1980, a DNA encoding mature human fibroblast interferon, unaccompanied 
by its signal peptide, could be constructed or that biologically active mature human fibroblast 
interferon, unaccompanied by the human fibroblast signal peptide, could be expressed in E. coli, 
without undue experimentation. Notwithstanding these observations, it was obvious to try to do 
so in view of the lack of alternative routes to obtain substantial quantities of mature human 
fibroblast interferon and in view of the potentially-tremendous clinical and commercial 
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importance of mature human fibroblast interferon. It was also obvious to try to express 
biologically active mature human fibroblast interferon in E. coli in light of the fact that success 
would likely provide enormous professional recognition. This organism, E. coli, was the host 
strain of choice at this time in light of the detailed genetics that had been developed for this 
organism, as well as its plasmids and phage, its non-pathogenic nature, and the existence of a 
method for transformation of this organism. 

15. It should be noted that the field of recombinant DNA technology was expanding 
and advancing rapidly in the period spanning the years 1979 through 1985. Consequently, 
approaches that were in fact unreasonable or impossible in a practical sense in 1979-1980 were 
routine by 1985. Care must therefore be taken to view the art objectively and only from the 
vantage point one of ordinary skill as of, in the present instance, March 19, 1980. Thus, 
solutions that may be apparent in 2007 were not necessarily obvious or even available to those of 
ordinary skill faced with a specific problem in March 1980. In view of the state of the art as it 
existed prior to March 19, 1980, it is my opinion that those of ordinary skill did not have a 
reasonable expectation that a DNA encoding mature human fibroblast interferon, unaccompanied 
by its signal peptide, could be constructed and that biologically active mature human fibroblast 
interferon, having a total of 165 or 166 amino acids and unaccompanied by its signal peptide, 
could be expressed in E. coli. 

II. HETEROLOGOUS GENE EXPRESSION IN E. COLI AS OF MARCH 19, 1980 
A. Introduction 

16. Initial attempts to demonstrate expression of heterologous proteins in E. coli 
relied on genetic selection methods or on the construction of recombinant genes expressing 
fusion proteins, as will be discussed below. These initial disclosures did not provide a detailed 
teaching or even guidance concerning methods that could be used to tailor a mammalian gene so 
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that it could be used to express the encoded protein in a biologically active form in E. coli. 
Moreover, many of the reports available as of March 19, 1980, which are discussed below, 
related to the expression of cytoplasmic proteins. In view of the differences in structure, 
expression, and function that were known to exist between a cytoplasmic protein and a secreted 
mammalian glycoprotein, successful expression of the former was not considered predictive of 
success with the latter. However, as of March 19, 1980, there were two reports of mammalian 
proteins that had been directly expressed in E. coli (Roberts et al. (Exhibit 2093) and Goeddel et 
al. (Exhibit 1057)). Neither provided those of ordinary skill with a reasonable expectation that 
biologically active, mature human fibroblast interferon, having a total of 165 or 166 amino acids 
and unaccompanied by its signal peptide, could be expressed in E. coli without undue 
experimentation as of March 19, 1980. 

B. Heterologous expression by genetic selection 

17. Publications available as of March 19, 1980, included reports of expression of a 
number of cytoplasmic proteins with a biochemical activity that could be selected for in E. coli. 
In this approach, a DNA molecule encoding a protein having the identified biochemical activity 
was introduced into an appropriate mutant E. coli host and transformants were selected by 
complementation of a genetic defect in the host strain. In some instances random DNA 
fragments of chromosomal DNA of a lower eukaryote were generated and inserted into an E. coli 
host strain. In such experiments, the power of the selection system allowed the isolation of 
clones in which the fortuitous combination of bacterial regulatory elements and eukaryotic gene 
resulted in sufficient expression to provide complementation of the genetic defect in the host cell 
(see e.g. Steitz (Exhibit 1 109), at 490, last % which ends on 491). In some instances, noted 
below, additional mutations and/or genetic rearrangements apparently were involved in 
facilitating expression of the gene from the lower eukaryote. In a similar manner, transformants 
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were also selected where the eukaryotic target protein provided resistance to an antibiotic to 
which the E. coli host strain was sensitive. In both instances, the ability to select transformants 
was taken as an indication that the heterologous gene had been expressed in E. coli. Although 
the methods described in these reports allowed, for example, the isolation of a specific 
eukaryotic gene, they did not provide those of ordinary skill in the art with any guidance 
regarding deliberate tailoring of a mammalian gene to enable heterologous expression of the 
encoded protein in an E. coli host. At most, these early publications did dispel concerns that 
eukaryotic coding sequences were inherently incapable of expression in E. coli. They did not, 
however, provide a detailed teaching of a method that could be applied to the expression of any 
specific mammalian protein inii. coli. Accordingly, as of March 19, 1980, these early 
references, even collectively, did not provide a basis for those skilled in the art to expect that the 
mature form of human fibroblast interferon, unaccompanied by the human fibroblast interferon 
signal peptide, could be expressed in E. coli. 

18. Ratzkin and Carbon, "Functional expression of cloned yeast DNA in Escherichia 
coli," Proc. Nat'l Acad. Sci. USA 74: 487-491 (1977) (Exhibit 2078). Ratzkin and Carbon 
disclose the construction of a yeast (Saccharomyces cerevisiae) gene bank by cloning a set of 
randomly-generated yeast DNA fragments into an E. coli plasmid. The gene bank was 
introduced into an E. coli leucine auxotroph (i.e., a mutant which requires nutritional 
supplementation with the amino acid leucine for growth) and colonies capable of growth on 
selective media, i.e., without leucine, were selected. The restriction pattern of plasmid DNA 
from the fastest-growing clone was "quite different" from that of any other leu + clone. Exhibit 
2078, at 489, left col., 11. 15-20. Ratzkin and Carbon did not disclose the mechanism underlying 
this heterologous expression of yeast DNA in E. coli, other than to suggest that "somehow" 
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barriers to transcription and translation had been overcome. Exhibit 2078, at 491, left col., third 
full ]f. The authors did not provide any further description of genetic changes or DNA 
rearrangements resulting in the observed heterologous expression of yeast DNA in E. coli. 

19. Vapnek et ah, "Expression in Escherichia coli K-12 of the structural gene for 
catabolic dehydroquinase of Neurospora crassa," Proc. Nat'l Acad. Sci. USA 74: 3508-3512 
(1977) (Exhibit 2079). Vapnek describes the construction of a Neurospora gene bank in E. coli 
in which DNA digested with the restriction enzymes EcoRI and Hindlll was joined to 
similarly-digested pBR322 (plasmid vector) DNA. The gene bank was introduced into an E. coli 
aroD6 mutant, which is incapable of synthesizing the enzyme catabolic dehydroquinase, and 
transformed cells plated on selective media. One slowly-growing colony was identified and 
from that a "faster growing" colony was isolated and analyzed. Exhibit 2079, at 3510, left col., 
last full ]f. The authors noted that there appears to be a bacterial allele that determines whether or 
not the cloned DNA will complement the mutation in the bacterial host. Again, the authors did 
not provide any further description of genetic changes or DNA rearrangements leading to 
heterologous expression of this Neurospora gene in E. coli. 

20. Chang et ah, "Phenotypic expression in E. coli of a DNA sequence coding for 
mouse dihydrofolate reductase," Nature 275 : 617-624 (1978) (Exhibit 2083). The murine 
dihydrofolate reductase (DHFR) gene had been cloned into the PstI site of the E. coli plasmid 
vector, pBR322, by GC tailing. Murine DHFR provides resistance to the drug trimethoprim 
while thy + E. coli strains are sensitive to trimethoprim (tmr). Accordingly, a population of thy + 
E. coli cells transformed with recombinant molecules carrying the murine DHFR gene were 
analyzed for those phenotypically expressing the murine gene by selecting for tmr resistant 
colonies. Chang suggested that expression of this gene might have been the fortuitous result of a 
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poly-G sequence, which resembled the Shine-Dalgarno sequence (AAGGAGGT), upstream from 
the ATG initiation codon for this cytoplasmic enzyme. However, no direct support for this 
inference was provided (see Roberts et al. (Exhibit 2093), at 5600, left col., |5, second sentence). 

21 . Schell et al., "Cloning and expression of the yeast galactokinase gene in an 
Escherichia coli plasmid," Gene 5: 291-303 (1979) (Exhibit 2087). Schell described the cloning 
of a restriction fragment from yeast that, when inserted into the E. coli plasmid vector, pBR322, 
apparently resulted in the production of a very low level of galactokinase. That is, the enzymatic 
activity could be detected in a host E. coli carrying a deletion of the gene encoding bacterial 
galactokinase, effectively eliminating any background galactokinase activity. Schell did not 
describe the basis for expression of this heterologous yeast gene in E. coli. 

22. Bach et al., "Evidence for transcriptional regulation of orotidine-5 '-phosphate 
decarboxylase in yeast by hybridization of mRNA to the yeast structural gene cloned in 
Escherichia coli," Proc. Nat'l Acad. Sci. 76: 386-390 (1979) (Exhibit 2088). The goal of this 
research apparently was the isolation of the yeast gene for orotidine-5 '-phosphate decarboxylase, 
which was to be used as a probe to measure mRNA levels and regulation of transcription in 
Saccharomyces cerevisiae (Exhibit 2088, at 389, Fig. 4 and Table 2). Bach constructed a gene 
bank by inserting randomly-generated fragments of Saccharomyces cerevisiae DNA into the E. 
coli plasmid vector pMB9. Pooled plasmid DNA was used to transform an E. coli pyrimidine 
auxotroph host strain carrying pyrF mutation, which is a defect in orotidine-5 '-phosphate 
decarboxylase, the last step in the biosynthesis of pyrimidines. Two clones were selected and 
characterized as carrying a yeast DNA fragment encoding and expressing orotidine-5 '-phosphate 
decarboxylase. Although the authors speculated that the cloned DNA might carry a promoter 
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recognized by E. coli, no information was provided regarding the mechanism or structures 
responsible for the expression of yeast orotidine-5 '-phosphate decarboxylase in E. coli. 
C. Heterologous Expression by Gene Fusion 

23. A second approach to demonstrating heterologous gene expression in E. coli 
relied upon the construction of gene fusions in which the coding sequence for the target protein 
was joined to a DNA molecule carrying a naturally-occurring, functional combination of 
promoter, ribosome binding site and amino-terminal coding region of an E. coli protein. The 
amino-terminal amino acids of a fusion protein encoded by such recombinant molecules were 
derived from an E. coli protein while the carboxy-terminal amino acids were derived from the 
heterologous target protein. However, those of ordinary skill in the art recognized that such 
fusion proteins would not be suitable as a human therapeutic agent. In this context, see 
Taniguchi et ah, "Molecular cloning of human fibroblast interferon cDNA," Proc. Nat'l Acad. 
Sci. USA 77: 4003-4006 (1980) (Exhibit 1014), at page 4005: "[i]t will be quite important to let 
the gene express correctly, because fused or incomplete proteins synthesized in bacteria may not 
be useful in clinical applications, even if such proteins exhibit antiviral properties." It is also my 
understanding that this issue has been addressed, in detail, by a Declaration from Jordan U. 
Gutterman, M.D. (Exhibit 1026) submitted previously in these proceedings. 

24. Gene fusions in which the amino-terminal coding region was derived from a 
normally secreted E. coli protein (e.g., P-lactamase), were used to investigate the possibility that 
the fusion protein might be transported across the cell membrane to the periplasmic space of 

E. coli. In addition, gene fusions encoding heterologously expressed peptides joined to large 
prokaryotic proteins, were constructed in an attempt to protect therapeutically useful peptides 
from proteolysis. Synthesis of an apparently correctly folded protein or at least an epitope 
thereof was frequently only established using extremely sensitive immunoassays ("RIA"). 
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Again, such reports did not provide those of ordinary skill with a detailed teaching of a method 
that could be applied to the expression of any specific mammalian protein in E. coli. Moreover, 
even this art included apparently contradictory results regarding transport of fusion proteins to 
the E. coli periplasmic space. That is, hybrid proteins including the amino -terminal portion of 
P-lactamase fused to pro insulin or fused to ovalbumin were reported as either capable of being 
transported to the periplasmic space of (Villa-Kamaroff et al. (Exhibit 2081); Fraser and Bruce 
(Exhibit 2084)) or as retained within (Seeburg et al. (Exhibit 2085); Mercereau-Puijalon et al. 
(Exhibit 2082)) the E. coli host cell. These data illustrated that whether or not the fusion protein 
could be transported into the periplasmic space was polypeptide-specific. 

25. Itakura et al., "Expression in Escherichia coli of a chemically synthesized gene 
for the hormone somatostatin," Science 198 : 1056-1063 (1977) (Exhibit 2080). Itakura disclosed 
the chemical synthesis of DNA encoding the 14-amino acid peptide hormone, somatostatin, 
selecting, where experimentally feasible, codons commonly used ("preferred") by the intended 
host, E. coli. Attempts to express somatostatin fused to a bacterial peptide sequence of 
comparable length did not yield any detectable product, apparently because this relatively short 
fusion peptide of fewer than 30 amino acids was proteolytically destroyed within E. coli. 
Accordingly, the synthetic DNA was inserted at the carboxy-terminal end of the coding sequence 
for the bacterial protein, P-galactosidase. Intracellular expression of this hybrid gene provided a 
fusion protein from which somatostatin could be isolated by chemical digestion with cyanogen 
bromide. 

26. Villa-Komaroff et al., "A bacterial clone synthesizing proinsulin," Proc. Nat'l 
Acad. Sci. 75: 3727-3731 (1978) (Exhibit 2081). Villa-Komaroff inserted a rat proinsulin cDNA 
into the PstI site of pBR322 by GC tailing procedures. The PstI site is within the coding 
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sequence for the normally secreted, periplasmic enzyme, P-lactamase (ampicillin resistance). 
One clone was identified as encoding an in-frame fusion protein of 1 82 amino acids of 
P-lactamase, followed by 6 glycine residues (GGG encodes glycine) and all but the first 4 amino 
acids of rat proinsulin. Osmotic shock provided material detectable by an extremely sensitive 
RIA method. This observation was interpreted as suggesting that at least some of the fusion 
protein comprising rat proinsulin sequences had been transported through the cell membrane and 
that a proinsulin epitope could be recognized by an antibody. 

27. Mercereau-Puijalon et ah, "Synthesis of an ovalbumin like protein by Escherichia 
coli K12 harbouring a recombinant plasmid," Nature 275 : 505-510 (1978) (Exhibit 2082). 
Mercereau-Puijalon discloses the construction and expression of a fusion protein consisting of 
392 amino acids. The amino-terminal 8 amino acids are derived fromii. coli P-galactosidase and 
the remaining 384 amino acids from the normally-secreted chicken ovalbumin protein. 
Transcription of this fusion gene was regulated by the lac promoter and the translation initiation 
signals were those of P-galactosidase. Although substantial amounts of the 
P-galactosidase-ovalbumin fusion protein accumulated within the cell, this fusion protein 
apparently was not transported across the bacterial membrane. RIA competition experiments 
(reported at Exhibit 2082, at 507) suggested that one or more antigenic sites were missing from 
the bacterially produced ovalbumin sequences. 

28. Fraser and Bruce, "Chicken ovalbumin is synthesized and secreted by Escherichia 
coli," Proc. Nat'l Acad. Sci. USA 75: 5936-5940 (1978) (Exhibit 2084). Fraser and Bruce 
described the construction of a hybrid gene encoding a fusion protein consisting of 7 
amino-terminal amino acids of E. coli P-galactosidase, 1 1 amino acids encoded by DNA 
upstream of the ATG initiation codon of ovalbumin, followed by the coding region for chicken 
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ovalbumin. The authors indicated that the amount of fusion protein was about 10% of the 
amount predicted, and ascribed this discrepancy to a lower rate of translation of the heterologous 
chicken sequences in E. coli. The authors suggested that the low level of ovalbumin synthesis 
observed could be the result of the different codon frequency usage between E. coli proteins and 
that present in the mammalian, ovalbumin coding sequence (Exhibit 2084, at 5940, left col., first 
four lines). Fraser and Bruce further reported that approximately 50% of the P-galactosidase- 
ovalbumin fusion protein was found in the E. coli periplasmic space. These observations are in 
contrast to the report of Mercereau-Puijalon et al. (Exhibit 2082), which indicated that a 
structurally similar fusion protein, also expressed in E. coli was not transported through the 
bacterial membrane. 

29. Seeburg et al., "Synthesis of growth hormone by bacteria," Nature 276 : 795-798 
(1978) (Exhibit 2085). Seeburg reported the construction of a hybrid gene encoding a fusion 
protein that included the amino-terminal 182 amino acids of bacterial P-lactamase joined, in 
frame, to the coding sequence of the rat proinsulin gene, including 24 amino acids of the 
proinsulin leader or signal peptide. Seeburg reported that this fusion protein could be detected 
by RIA. However, in contrast to the results reported by Villa-Komaroff et al. (Exhibit 2081), the 
P-lactamase-rat proinsulin fusion of Seeburg apparently was not found in the periplasmic space. 

30. Goeddel et al., "Expression in Escherichia coli of chemically synthesized genes 
for human insulin," Proc. Nat'l Acad. Sci. USA 76: 106-1 10 (1979) (Exhibit 2086). Goeddel 
reports the chemical synthesis and enzymatic assembly of separate DNA molecules encoding the 
A and B chains of human insulin. Each such DNA was separately fused to the coding sequence 
of E. coli P-galactosidase. Transcription and translation of each hybrid gene were regulated by 
the upstream lac promoter and SD sequence associated with P-galactosidase. The fusion proteins 
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were synthesized at high levels and found to be insoluble. The A and B insulin chains were 
released from the fusion proteins by treatment with cyanogen bromide, oxidized and then 
assembled in vitro to provide authentic human insulin. As noted at page 106, this approach was 
facilitated by ongoing developments in the field of chemical synthesis of 
oligodeoxyribonucleotides. 

3 1 . Burrell et ah, "Expression in Escherichia coli of hepatitis B virus DNA sequences 
cloned in plasmid pBR322," Nature 279: 43-47 (1979) (Exhibit 2089). Burrell disclosed the 
insertion of HBV DNA restriction fragments into the PstI site of pBR322 using GC tailing 
methods. Although a number of the hybrid plasmids were apparently unstable, Burrell did 
identify, by RIA, thirteen clones as carrying HBcAg. The clones apparently expressed a protein 
in which HBcAg sequences had been fused to the amino-terminal portion of plasmid-encoded 
P-lactamase. Burrell suggested that some of this fusion protein was transported to the 
periplasmic space. 

32. Martial et ah, "Human growth hormone: Complementary DNA cloning and 
expression in bacteria," Science 205 : 602-607 (1979) (Exhibit 2090). Martial disclosed 
construction and cloning of the cDNA for human growth hormone as well as the DNA sequence 
encoding 191 amino acids of the mature protein as well as the 26 amino acids of the signal 
peptide. Martial also disclosed expression of hGH as a fusion protein comprising the 
amino-terminal coding region of the E. coli trpD protein, amino acids encoded by the nucleotide 
sequence upstream of the hGH gene, the 26-amino acid signal peptide, and, finally, the 191 
amino acids of the mature form of hGH. This complex fusion protein could, nonetheless, be 
precipitated by antiserum to hGH. The authors noted that, although this fusion protein does not 
appear to be unstable, it only accumulated at 17% of the expected level. By way of explanation, 
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the authors referred to the Fraser and Bruce article noted above (Exhibit 2084), in which a slower 
rate of translation (possibly the result in codon frequency differences) was suggested as 
responsible for expression levels lower than those predicted. 

33. Wilson et ah, "Detection of proteins like human y and P globins in Escherichia 
coli carrying recombinant DNA plasmids," Proc. Nat'l Acad. Sci. USA 76: 5631-5635 (1979) 
(Exhibit 2092). Wilson disclosed expression of RIA-detectable human P-globin and y-globin 
sequences in E. coli. Wilson noted that their data regarding antibody inhibition (competition) 
assays indicated that their bacterially synthesized protein may have an altered conformation or 
may even be a fusion protein comprising bacterial sequences. Wilson also suggested that 
"bacterial mechanisms" were responsible for transcription of the globin genes. Exhibit 2092, at 
5633, left col., third full | and at 5635, left col., second full \ 

34. Emtage et ah, "Influenza antigenic determinants are expressed from 
haemagglutinin genes cloned in Escherichia coli," Nature 283 : 171-174 (1980) (Exhibit 2094). 
Emtage discloses the cloning of a DNA fragment encoding fowl plague virus (FPV) 
hemagglutinin (HA) into the Hindlll site of the E. coli plasmid cloning vector. This publication 
described the construction of an expression plasmid carrying an E. coli trp promoter. In one 
construction the expected fusion protein would encompass: 7 amino-terminal amino acids of 
antranilate synthetase (E. coli trp enzyme), 6 amino acids encoded by the linker DNA, 

6 phenylalanine residues encoded by the (T)i9 region of the FPV cloned DNA, 7 amino acids 
from the normally-untranslated upstream sequences of the HA gene, 558 amino acids of FPB HA 
including the HA signal peptide, and 5 amino acids encoded by the linker at the 
carboxy-terminus. This complex fusion protein has a calculated molecular weight of 69 kD. 
Expression of this fusion protein, as well as the protein encoded by two other recombinant 
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molecules in which the HA coding sequence was in a reading frame different from that of trp 
coding sequence, all generated RIA-detectable material (see Exhibit 2094, at 173, Table 1). 
However, in each instance, the apparent molecular weight of the RIA-detectable product was 
found to be 61 kD (Exhibit 2094, at 174, left col., first sentence). Although the authors ascribed 
this discrepancy to proteolytic processing, these data can also be explained by initiation of 
translation from an internal, in- frame ATG (methionine codon) yielding a truncated HA 
polypeptide that could be recognized by the anti FPV-HA serum used in the RIA. Such events 
have been documented e.g., by Roberts et al. (Exhibit 2093) and Taniguchi et al. (Exhibit 1009). 
Thus it is not at all clear that translation of the coding sequence for HA protein was initiated with 
the ATG codon recognized in vivo {i.e., in a mammalian cell). 

35. The construction of gene fusions expressing hybrid proteins precluded the need 

for tailoring the heterologous gene to be expressed by exploiting naturally-occurring prokaryotic 

genetic elements known to be effective for expression of the E. coli carrier protein. Accordingly, 

it is my opinion that these reports did not provide those of ordinary skill in the art with guidance 

or a detailed teaching of a method for deliberate tailoring of a mammalian gene to enable 

heterologous expression in an E. coli host of an encoded target mammalian protein, such as 

biologically active mature human fibroblast interferon, having a total of 165 or 166 amino acids, 

and unaccompanied by the human fibroblast interferon signal peptide. 

D. Expression of a Cytoplasmic Protein as Compared to Expression of a 
Secreted Mammalian Glycoprotein 

36. As noted above, those of ordinary skill were aware of the chemical and biological 
differences between an intracellular, cytoplasmic protein and a secreted mammalian 
glycoprotein, and understood that success in expression of the former was not predictive of 
success in the expression of the latter. This inference of those of ordinary skill in the art was 
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based upon a number of observations. For example, the interior of the E. coli cell provides a 
reducing environment in which disulfide bonds are not formed between cysteine residues of a 
cytoplasmic protein. In contrast, secreted proteins are found in an extracellular, oxidizing 
environment in which disulfide bonds do form between cysteine residues of the protein and are 
expected to stabilize the properly folded, biologically active structure of the protein. In addition, 
since E. coli was known not be able to glycosylate proteins faithfully, those of ordinary skill 
were concerned that a nonglycosylated, heterologously expressed protein might not fold 
properly, particularly in the intracellular, reducing environment of an E. coli cell, and, therefore, 
might not be biologically active. Finally, secreted mammalian proteins were known to be 
synthesized as precursor proteins carrying an amino-terminal presequence (referred to herein as a 
"signal peptide") that is normally removed during the processes of synthesis, transport, and 
glycosylation of the protein. Moreover, since efficient and faithful systems for secretion of 
mammalian proteins expressed in E. coli were not available before March 19, 1980, those of 
ordinary skill in the art understood that one or more of these elements, either alone or in 
combination, could prevent the cytoplasmic production of a biologically active nonglycosylated 
mature form of a normally secreted mammalian glycoprotein, such as mature human fibroblast 
interferon, in E. coli. Thus, even though the mature form of human growth hormone had been 
expressed in E. coli, those of ordinary skill in the art still could not reasonably expect that 
another normally glycosylated mammalian protein could also be expressed in E. coli in 
biologically active form, especially since human growth hormone is not a glycoprotein. 

37. Those of ordinary skill in the art as of March 1980 also knew that human 
fibroblast interferon was a very hydrophobic molecule and that its amino acid sequence included 
an odd number (three) of cysteine residues. In view of this hydrophobicity, and particularly in 
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the absence of glycosylation, there was a real concern that mature human fibroblast interferon 
protein would stick to cellular membranes and be toxic to the E. coli host cell in which it was 
expressed. For the same reasons, there was also a concern that nonglycosylated mature human 
fibroblast interferon would be poorly water soluble, creating obstacles to the expression, 
isolation, and biological assay of that protein. In addition, the presence of three cysteine residues 
in the mature form of fibroblast interferon was also potentially problematic in that formation of 
one intramolecular disulfide bond in an oxidizing environment would leave a third, unpaired 
sulfhydryl moiety. The latter moiety was expected to facilitate intermolecular cross-linking as 
well as the formation of incorrect intramolecular disulfide bonds resulting in the accumulation of 
aberrant protein structures and loss of biological activity. In contrast, the mature form of human 
growth hormone includes four cysteine residues that form two disulfide bonds. 

38. The art available as of March 19, 1980 also included a report of the heterologous 
expression of a nonglycosylated, cytoplasmic viral protein, the small t antigen of SV40 in E. coli 
(Roberts et al. (Exhibit 2093)). In view of the absence of a signal peptide and the presence of 
fortuitously positioned restriction site immediately adjacent to the ATG initiation codon, 
manipulation of the gene encoding this protein for expression in E. coli could be relatively 
straightforward. This report demonstrated that a cytoplasmic, nonglycosylated mammalian 
protein could be expressed without fusion to an E coli peptide sequence. Those of ordinary skill 
in the art as of March 19, 1980, however, would have recognized that the methods reported 
would not be directly applicable, e.g., to the tailoring of a DNA encoding the normally secreted 
and glycosylated, human fibroblast precursor protein, which included, inter alia, the coding 
sequence for a 21 -amino acid signal peptide that would have to be removed. Accordingly, those 
of ordinary skill in the art did not reasonably expect that biologically active mature human 
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fibroblast interferon, having a total of 165 or 166 amino acids and unaccompanied by its signal 
peptide, would be expressed in E. coli, based upon the data reported for t antigen, even in 
combination with the art. 

39. Goeddel et ah, "Direct expression in Escherichia coli of a DNA sequence coding 
for human growth hormone," Nature 281: 544-548 (1979) (Exhibit 1057) ("Goeddel hGH 
paper"). In contrast to fibroblast interferon, hGH is not a glycoprotein, obviating at least one 
potential impediment to heterologous expression in E. coli. Moreover, since mature hGH 
includes an even number of cysteine residues (four) which form two disulfide bonds in an 
oxidizing environment, hGH does not carry a free cysteine residue. Expression of hGH, 
therefore also avoids the potential impediments to correct folding that arise from the presence of 
a free cysteine residue, i.e., the formation of intermolecular disulfide bonds as well as incorrect, 
intramolecular disulfide bonds. However, direct expression of the mature form of human growth 
hormone ("hGH") in bacteria was particularly difficult in that the amino-terminal amino acid of 
the mature protein is phenylalanine. Therefore, expression of hGH in bacteria required not only 
removal of the coding sequence for the 26-amino acid hGH leader and proper positioning of a 
promoter and SD sequence, but also the creation of an initiation codon (ATG) immediately 
before the phenylalanine codon. In this instance, the first two amino acids of the expressed 
protein would be Met-Phe, and it was hoped that the E. coli host would remove the 
amino-terminal Met residue. Goeddel described the assembly of an expression system that relied 
on a complex series of plasmid constructions as well as the use of chemically synthesized 
oligonucleotides encoding the noted ATG codon as well as the first 24 amino acids of hGH 
(Fig. 1, p. 545). Goeddel also reported that the level of expression of hGH decreased almost 
three-fold when the spacing between the lac SD and the ATG initiation codon was decreased 
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from 1 1 base pairs to the 7 base pair spacing found in the lac operon (p. 546, left col, which 
ends at p. 547).. This report, therefore, also demonstrated that a mammalian protein could be 
expressed without fusion to an E coli peptide sequence. Those of ordinary skill in the art as of 
March 19, 1980, however, recognized that the methods reported would not be directly 
applicable, i.e., did not enable, tailoring of a DNA encoding mature human fibroblast precursor 
protein. One reason for this was the absence of a unique restriction site near the ATG codon for 
the amino-terminal methionine residue of mature human fibroblast interferon, in contrast to the 
fortuitously occurring Haelll restriction site exploited by Goeddel for expression of human 
growth hormone {see Goeddel et al. (Exhibit 1057), at 544, left col, third full |). For this 
reason, as well as for the reasons provided in the following paragraphs, the expression of human 
growth hormone in E. coli by Goeddel et al. (Exhibit 1057), did not provide those of ordinary 
skill in the art with a basis for a reasonable expectation that biologically active mature human 
fibroblast interferon, having a total of 165 or 166 amino acids and unaccompanied by its signal 
peptide, would be expressed in E. coli without undue experimentation. 

40. More specifically, the Goeddel hGH paper, described the first instance in which a 
normally secreted protein, which is encoded as a precursor protein, was directly expressed as a 
mature protein, without its signal peptide, in E. coli. This publication describes an approach of 
constructing a particular DNA encoding a mature protein, human growth hormone, for direct 
expression. To utilize this method, one must have a DNA encoding that portion of the precursor 
form of the protein including all of the mature form, and know the DNA sequence of that part of 
such DNA encoding the amino terminus of the mature portion of the protein to be expressed. 

41 . I was aware of the Goeddel hGH paper shortly after it was published. 
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42. The Goeddel hGH paper describes and exemplifies the approach for one 
particular protein, human growth hormone. The cDNA encoding human growth hormone was 
susceptible to cleavage with a single restriction endonuclease (Haelll) at two sites such that a 
cleavage was made (at codon 24) close to the 3 ' side of the codon for the amino-terminal amino 
acid of the mature protein and a cleavage was made following the termination codon in the 3 ' 
untranslated region. The resulting Haelll fragment included the coding sequence for amino acids 
24-191 of human growth hormone. Then, a chemically synthesized DNA fragment representing 
the translational start signal (ATG) and coding sequences for amino acids 1-23 of human growth 
hormone (up to the cleavage site within the coding sequence) was prepared. These two DNA 
fragments were combined to form a synthetic-natural "hybrid" gene which was then inserted into 
a vector and positioned for proper expression of the mature human growth hormone protein 
(Fig. 4, p. 547). 

43. Thus, as described in the Goeddel hGH paper, "mature" human growth hormone 
is directly expressed from a DNA sequence having a translational start signal (ATG) 
immediately preceding the codon corresponding to the first amino acid (i.e., amino-terminal) of 
the mature protein encoded within the human gene. For mature human growth hormone, that 
amino-terminal amino acid is a phenylalanine residue. The ultimate protein resulting from direct 
expression will contain a methionine residue (resulting from the ATG translational start signal) 
as its amino-terminal amino acid unless the microbial host processes the protein to delete that 
initial methionine residue. 

44. To the best of my knowledge, there were no published reports as of March 19, 
1980 in which the approach proposed in the Goeddel hGH paper, or a variant thereof, had been 
used to directly express the mature form of any protein other than human growth hormone. 
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45. I am aware that near the end of the Goeddel hGH paper (Exhibit 1057, at 548, 

right col., third full the following statement appears: 

The hybrid DNA cloning techniques described as a route to the cloning and 
expression of HGH coding sequences in E. coli are generally applicable to other 
polypeptides which are synthesized initially as inactive precursors and later 
processed, or for which full length cDNA transcripts are unavailable. 

Subsequent experience has confirmed that the described approach is, in fact, generally 
applicable. However, prior to March 19, 1980, and at least for the subsequent five years, the 
information provided in that paper did not allow one skilled in the art to design with a reasonable 
expectation of success a method that would be successful when applied in an attempt to produce 
a specific mammalian protein. 

46. During the period of 1981-1987 when I was a researcher at Genentech under the 
supervision of Dr. Goeddel, the approach proposed in the Goeddel hGH paper was considered as 
a general directive to obtain expression of a mature protein in E. coli, but was not considered to 
predict successful bacterial expression of any specific mature recombinant protein. Furthermore, 
even for the in-house Genentech scientists with scientific skill beyond the ordinary skill in the 
art, the Goeddel hGH paper was not sufficiently instructive or enabling to be considered a 
method adaptable to the expression of other mature proteins in E. coli, without extensive 
modification and experimentation. 

47. Before the generality of the approach of the Goeddel hGH paper was confirmed 
by its successful application to produce other biologically active mammalian proteins in addition 
to human growth hormone, it is my opinion that one skilled in the art could not properly or 
reasonably have concluded with any degree of reasonable expectation that the method would 
successfully work for any specific mammalian protein. 
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48. During 1979 and through March 19, 1980, 1 was aware that several research 
groups, including the research group of Dr. Walter Fiers, of which I was a member, were 
engaged in projects aimed at expressing various mammalian proteins in bacteria. In particular, 
the Fiers group and another group, the Tanaguchi/Ptashne group, were interested in expressing 
mature human fibroblast interferon during 1980. These groups had available to them the 
published Goeddel hGH paper. To my knowledge, none of these researchers predicted that the 
approach used in the Goeddel hGH paper could be generally successfully used to express in 
bacteria any specific mature mammalian protein. 

49. The research reported in Goeddel et ah, "Human leukocyte interferon produced 
by E. coli is biologically active," Nature 287: 411-416 (October 2, 1980) (Exhibit 2126), 
disclosed that a variant of the method of the Goeddel hGH paper was successfully used to 
produce a mature human leukocyte interferon in biologically active form. Since human 
leukocyte interferon is not glycosylated, its expression would not have resolved the issues raised 
concerning expression of normally glycosylated human fibroblast interferon. To my knowledge, 
this was only the second publication disclosing that a biologically active mature mammalian 
protein was expressed in bacteria using elements of the approach used to express human growth 
hormone. Note, however, that this paper was published after March 19, 1980 and, therefore, was 
not available to the skilled researcher as of the filing date of the Japan '931 application. 

E. METHODS AND ASSAYS 

50. Erlich et ah, "A sensitive radioimmunoassay for detecting products translated 
from cloned DNA fragments," Cell 13: 681-689 (1978) (Exhibit 2069). Erlich discloses an 
immunoassay in which F(ab)'2 fragments specific for a target protein, which are generated by 
pepsin digestion of antiserum, are attached to a solid support. The support-bound F(ab)' 2 are 
contacted with a test sample to capture the target protein. The presence of bound target is 
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demonstrated by further incubation with antiserum and I-labeled S. aureus protein A. This 
method is very sensitive and can detect low levels of expression of a target protein or epitopes 
thereof. Accordingly, it is useful for the initial detection of clones carrying part or all of the 
coding sequence of a target gene product. However, an antibody raised against the mature form 
of a normally secreted protein {e.g., mature human fibroblast interferon) would not be expected 
to be able to distinguish the mature form of that protein from the precursor form thereof, carrying 
a signal peptide sequence (or portion thereof). Moreover, as I recall, an RIA had not been 
established or reported for human fibroblast interferon as of March 19, 1980, despite the intense 
interest in this molecule exhibited by the Ptashne, Fiers, Goeddel, and Sugano laboratories. 

5 1 . Curtiss, "Genetic manipulation of microorganisms: Potential benefits and 
biohazards," Ann. Rev. Microbiol. 30: 507-533 (1976) (Exhibit 2067). Curtiss provides an 
overview of the potential benefits of the newly developed methods for manipulation of 
microorganisms using the tools of genetic engineering. Curtiss focuses on potential dangers 
arising from the release of genetically engineered microorganisms into the environment, and 
describes not only methods intended to prevent such release but also approaches that would 
minimize the survival of such organisms in a natural environment. As an introduction to this 
discussion, Curtiss merely provides a one paragraph summary entitled "Current Status of 
Technology," that begins at page 508 and ends on page 509. In this paragraph, Curtiss describes 
one of the earliest methods used for joining two DNA molecules to form a "recombinant DNA" 
(Jackson et ah, "Biochemical method for inserting new genetic information into DNA of simian 
virus 40: Circular SV40 DNA molecules containing lambda phage genes and the galactose 
operon of Escherichia coli," Proc. Nat'l Acad. Sci. USA 69: 2904-2909 (1972) (Exhibit 1 124); 
and Lobban and Kaiser, "Enzymatic end-to end joining of DNA molecules" J. Mol. Biol. 78: 
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453-471 (1973) (Exhibit 1 125)). More specifically, Curtiss refers to an approach in which a 
plasmid DNA (vector) and target (passenger) DNA molecules are first converted to linear 
molecules (e.g., by digestion with a restriction endonuclease (EcoRI), and any "staggered" ends 
having protruding 5'-ends and recessed 3'-ends are treated with ^-exonuclease. This step 
removes protruding 5 '-ends since ^-exonuclease digests DNA in the "5'-to-3" direction, thereby 
converting the recessed 3'-ends to protruding 3'-ends. That is, there is no precision required in 
this step beyond removing the single-stranded 5'-end. The resulting protruding 3'-ends, which 
are better substrates for the enzyme terminal transferase, are then extended by attachment of a 
homopolymeric tail of deoxyribonucleotide residues. In this manner, complementary tails are 
added to the vector (e.g., a poly A tail) and the passenger (e.g., a poly T tail) allowing the two 
molecules to be annealed by Watson-Crick base pairing. The four gaps created by this procedure 
are "filled in" with DNA polymerase I, and the strands covalently sealed with E. coli DNA 
ligase. These molecules may also be treated with the Exonuclease III ("Exo III") since ExoIII 
"removes 3'-phosphoryl residues at any nicks inadvertently introduced during the manipulations 
("nicks with 3'-phosphoryl ends cannot be sealed by ligase") (see Jackson et al. (Exhibit 1 124), 
at 2906, left col. first % last sentence; also see Lobban and Kaiser (Exhibit 1 125), at 462, last % 
last 3 lines)). That is, Exo III was not used to remove any base pairs from either the vector or the 
passenger DNA molecules in the publications cited by Curtiss. In summary, the methods 
referred to by Curtiss are, at best, only remotely related to heterologous gene expression. 

52. Wu et al., "Synthetic oligodeoxynucleotides for analyses of DNA structure and 
function," Prog. Nucl. Acid Res. Mol. Biol. 21:101-141 (1978) (Exhibit 2068). Wu provides a 
summary of the history of oligodeoxyribonucleotide synthesis. In particular, Wu notes that the 
synthesis of a 77-base pair duplex DNA gene encoding yeast alanine tRNA involved five years 
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of intensive work (Exhibit 2068, at 121, first full % first sentence). Subsequent work in the same 
laboratory led to the synthesis, cloning, and expression of a second tRNA gene, a 207 base pair 
molecule that not only encoded the E. coli tyrosine suIII + tRNA (supF) precursor, but also 
included the naturally occurring promoter for that tRNA precursor. In addition, Wu provides a 
cursory review of ongoing developments related to the chemical synthesis of oligonucleotides. 
Wu further discusses the potential uses that could be made of synthetic oligonucleotides as 
probes, primers, protein binding substrates, and linkers for introduction of restriction sites. In 
particular, Wu notes that SI nuclease could be used for removal of single-stranded, 3'-protruding 
ends. However, Wu warns that if the substrate DNA carries a single-stranded break, SI may 
cleave the second strand of the duplex at that point, creating a double-stranded break; i.e., 
cleaving the duplex into two fragments (Exhibit 2068, at 136, first |). 

53. It is my opinion that the published reports discussed in ^} 16-52 above, did not 
provide those of ordinary skill with a basis for a reasonable expectation that any mammalian 
protein of interest could be expressed in E. coli. The observation, e.g., that a particular protein is 
stable in E. coli or that a particular protein can be expressed in E. coli was not predictive of 
successful expression of another selected protein. The reports discussed in ^} 16-52 above 
therefore would have been considered by those of ordinary skill to be more of a collection of 
anecdotal reports than a coherent body of art. Thus, as of March 19, 1980, the references 
discussed above did not provide a basis for those skilled in the art to expect that biologically 
active, mature human fibroblast interferon, having a total of 165 or 166 amino acids and 
unaccompanied by the human fibroblast interferon signal peptide, could be expressed in E. coli, 
without undue experimentation. It is also my opinion that this would be so even if one were 
provided with the coding sequence for the precursor form of human fibroblast interferon. 
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III. EXPRESSION OF HETEROLOGOUS TAILORED GENES IN E. COLI 
A. Requirements for Transcription and Translation Initiation 

54. As of March 19, 1980, it was known that expression of a gene in E. coli depended 
on the presence of an upstream promoter sequence that would be recognized by RNA 
polymerase for initiation of transcription of the gene to provide the corresponding messenger 
RNA (mRNA). Expression also required the presence of a "ribosome binding site" embedded 
within that mRNA for initiation of translation of the mRNA into protein. A sufficient number of 
E. coli promoters had been identified and analyzed by 1980 to allow the identification of 
"consensus sequence" of nucleotides recognized by E. coli RNA polymerase (Rosenberg and 
Court (Exhibit 1 122)). In a similar manner, sequence analysis of the non-coding region upstream 
of the ATG initiation codon of a number of prokaryotic genes allowed the identification of a 
conserved sequence of nucleotides, designated the "Shine-Dalgarno" sequence ("SD sequence"), 
that appeared necessary for efficient initiation of translation. The phrase "ribosome binding site" 
refers to that portion of the mRNA including the SD sequence and the ATG initiation codon as 
well as the nucleotides disposed between the SD and the ATG. As of March 1980, it was 
recognized that the presence and relative disposition of a promoter, SD sequence and ATG were 
necessary, but not sufficient, for efficient expression of a gene in E. coli. 

55. More specifically, accurate initiation of mRNA translation depends upon two 
sequences embedded within the mRNA. The first was the initiation codon ATG (which codes 
for methionine) and the second was designated a "Shine-Dalgarno" ("SD") sequence (e.g. , 
AAGGAGGU), which is complementary to the 3'-end of 16 S RNA of the 30 S ribosomal 
subunit of E. coli. The SD sequence ranged from 3 to 9 nucleotides in length and was centered, 
on average, approximately 10 nucleotides upstream from the ATG initiation codon (Steitz 
(Exhibit 1 109), at 482). However, although the presence of a ribosome binding site, including a 
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SD sequence and ATG initiation codon, was necessary for translation initiation, it was not 
sufficient for translation initiation. That is, many ATG codons had been identified that were 
"appropriately juxtaposed" to a SD sequence, but were not used for translation initiation (Steitz 
(Exhibit 1 109), at 491). It had also been recognized that translation initiation required the ATG 
codon to be accessible, i.e., not embedded within a stable mRNA secondary or tertiary structure 
(Steitz (Exhibit 1 109), at 483 and 486). Expression of a eukaryotic gene in E. coli was found to 
be "appallingly low" unless deliberately fused to an E. coli ribosome binding site (Steitz (Exhibit 
1 109), at 491). Finally, it had been noted that changing the distance between an intact ribosome 
binding site and the non-coding, upstream 5 '-end of the mRNA, even by only a few nucleotides, 
could have a drastic effect on the level of expression of the encoded protein. It was proposed 
that the latter observation could be a reflection of mRNA stability and/or mRNA secondary and 
tertiary structure (Steitz (Exhibit 1 109), at 492). 

56. As of March 19, 1980, it was also understood that the spacing between the SD 
sequence and the ATG within a specific mRNA could have a dramatic effect on translation of that 
mRNA. Moreover, it was also apparent that the length, the nucleotide sequence, and therefore 
the secondary and tertiary structure, of each specific mRNA, including the non-coding sequences 
of the mRNA found "upstream" of the SD sequence and the ATG, could also have a dramatic 
effect on translation of that mRNA. For example, if the ATG and/or the SD sequences were to 
be sequestered within stable duplex structures {e.g., embedded within the stem of a "hairpin" 
structure), they could be inaccessible to ribosomes. Consequently, initiation of translation using 
that ATG as an initiation codon could be inhibited or prevented. Moreover, in some instances, it 
was also possible that a "downstream" ATG could be used for translation initiation, yielding a 
completely different protein or a truncated version of the target protein, depending on the reading 
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frame of this "downstream ATG" (Roberts et al. (Exhibit 2093), at 5599, right col., first \ , last 
sentence; also see 1} 34 above). 

57. Therefore, as of March 19, 1980, those of ordinary skill understood that, as a 
general rule, expression of a gene encoding a protein required a promoter, SD sequence and an 
initiation codon. Moreover, those of ordinary skill in the art could, with a reasonable degree of 
certainly, infer that some combinations of promoter, SD sequence and ATG would not result in 
expression of the target protein; e.g. , one in which the SD sequence and ATG were separated by 
more than 25 base pairs (Steitz (Ex. 1 109) at 480, first % second sentence and at 481-482, 
Table 1). However, one of ordinary skill could not, a priori, state whether any particular 
combination of mRNA sequence (which of course differs for each protein), SD sequence and 
ATG, would result in expression of the gene in question. 

58. In view of the information summarized in the preceding paragraphs, those of 
ordinary skill in the art as of March 19, 1980 recognized, if only in concept, that expression of a 
mammalian gene encoding a target protein required "tailoring" of that gene to provide a DNA 
molecule in which (a) an ATG initiation codon was placed immediately before the codon for the 
first amino acid of the target protein and (b) both a bacterial promoter and SD sequence were 
"appropriately" disposed upstream of that ATG initiation codon. 

59. In view of the above, it is my opinion that a DNA encoding the mature form of 
human fibroblast interferon would be one that would be directly useful for its intended purpose, 
i.e., for direct expression of mature human fibroblast interferon having a total of 166 amino acids 
and unaccompanied by its presequence. In view of the requirement that the SD sequence be 
closely associated with the ATG initiation codon, a DNA encoding the mature form of human 
fibroblast interferon would be one from which essentially the entire coding region for the signal 
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peptide had been removed {see e.g., Goeddel et al. (Exhibit 1012), at 4066, Fig. 4 for illustrative 
examples of such DNA molecules encoding the mature form of human fibroblast interferon)). 
Thus, simply removing the ATG initiation codon from the coding sequence for the 187-amino 
acid precursor form of human fibroblast interferon would not, in my opinion, provide a coding 
sequence capable of expressing mature human fibroblast interferon. 

B. "Ptashne Lab Methods" 
1. Introduction 

60. By March 19, 1980, a number of reports had been published that at least 
purported to describe generalized methods for the heterologous expression of genes in E. coli. In 
particular, the art available as of March 19, 1980, included three publications and one patent 
from the laboratory of Dr. Ptashne (Backman et al., "Maximizing gene expression on a plasmid 
using recombination in vitro," Cell 13: 65-71 (1978) (Exhibit 2095), Roberts et al., "A general 
method for maximizing the expression of a cloned gene," Proc. Nat'l Acad. Sci. USA 76: 760- 
764 (1979) (Exhibit 1 126), Roberts et al., "Synthesis of simian virus 40 t antigen in Escherichia 
colir Proc. Nat'l Acad. Sci. USA 76: 5596-5600 (1979) (Exhibit 2093), and U.S. Patent No. 
4,332,892 (Exhibit 2004)), the collective teaching of which will be referred to herein as the 
"Ptashne lab methods." Although the '892 patent did not issue until June 1, 1982, 1 have been 
advised that it should be included in this analysis because, as I have been informed, for certain 
purposes, the '892 patent is deemed to have an "effective date" of January 15, 1979. As 
demonstrated below, even the collective disclosure of these four reports from the Ptashne 
laboratory did not provide those of ordinary skill as of March 19, 1980 with a reasonable 
expectation that they could construct a DNA encoding the mature form of human fibroblast 
interferon having a total of 166 amino acids and unaccompanied by its signal peptide or that they 
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could express biologically active mature human fibroblast interferon having a total of 165 or 166 
amino acids and unaccompanied by its signal peptide. 

61 . The Ptashne lab methods relate to the assembly of a "hybrid ribosome binding 
site" that could be used for expression of prokaryotic, and perhaps eukaryotic, proteins in E. coli. 
These methods provide a conceptual approach that might be useful for heterologous expression 
of particular proteins in E. coli under fairly narrow, well defined circumstances. However, this 
approach possessed a number of limitations and a lack of guidance in particular aspects of the 
methods that precluded its general application. In fact, a later publication from the same 
laboratory (Guarente et ah, "Improved methods for maximizing expression of a cloned gene: A 
bacterium that synthesizes rabbit P-globin," Cell 20: 543-553 (1980) (Exhibit 2132)) recognized 
those limitations and provided a new approach that involved a highly effective screening method 
that permitted the detection of extremely rare clones capable of expressing a target protein. This 
method was used by Dr. Taniguchi for expression of the mature form of human fibroblast 
interferon (Exhibit 1009). Each of the four publications describing the Ptashne lab methods is 
discussed below. 

2. Backman et ah, "Maximizing gene expression on a plasmid using 
recombination in vitro,'" Cell 13: 65-71 (1978) (Exhibit 2095) 

62. In the introduction, Backman reviews the teaching of the art regarding the 
apparent requirement for a "Shine-Dalgarno" sequence (consisting of from 3 to 9 nucleotides 
complementary to the 3'-end of 16S RNA) disposed approximately 3-12 nucleotides upstream of 
the ATG (or GTG) initiation codon of the target protein to be expressed (Exhibit 2095, at 65, left 
col., first ]|). At page 70 (Exhibit 2095, at 70, left col, third full Backman discloses the 
construction of pKB280, which is depicted schematically in Fig. 2 (Exhibit 2095, at 68). The 
essential elements of this construction were that a 95 -base-pair EcoRI-AluI restriction fragment 
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containing the lac promoter, operator, and SD sequence was directly joined to a restriction 
fragment carrying the ATG initiation codon for X repressor preceded by 3 base pairs. The 
recombinant molecule formed included the lac SD sequence situated 8 base pairs upstream from 
the initiation codon of the X repressor, and allowed expression of substantial levels of the target 
repressor protein (Exhibit 2095, at 67, Table 1). No "trimming" of either DNA molecule was 
employed in the preparation of the plasmids described in this publication (although a single base 
pair was lost for unknown reasons; Ex. 2095, at 95, right col., last % first sentence). Backman 
speculated that if the ATG initiation codon were not adjacent to a restriction site, "it should be 
possible to make the proper length molecules starting with longer fragments and trimming with 
exonucleases and single-strand-specific nucleases, or by synthesis in vitro of DNA molecules 
containing an initiator ATG and adjacent sequences which may be placed between an 
appropriate SD sequence and the remainder of the gene" (Exhibit 2095, at 69, right col., first |). 
3. U.S. Patent No. 4,332,892 to Ptashne et ah (Exhibit 2004) 
63. The '892 patent is directed to a method for expressing proteins in their "native" 
form, i.e., unfused to amino acid sequences of another protein. The method involves cloning a 
target gene near a restriction site, digesting away the DNA between that restriction site and the 
naturally occurring initiation codon of the coding sequence of the target gene, and then inserting 
a "portable promoter" upstream of that initiation codon (Exhibit 2004, at col. 1, 11. 35-48). The 
portable promoter includes a "Shine-Dalgarno" ("SD") sequence but does not carry an initiation 
codon (Exhibit 2004, at col. 1, 11. 35-48). The combination of the bacterial SD and ATG of the 
target protein is referred to as a "hybrid ribosome binding site." The '892 patent includes one 
"Example," which appears to be a description of how one might attempt to express rabbit 
P-globin in E. coli (Exhibit 2004, at col. 2, 11. 15-63). According to the Example, the rabbit 
P-globin gene is inserted into a plasmid vector in such a manner that there are unique EcoRI and 
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Hindlll restriction sites approximately 55 and 25 base pairs, respectively, upstream of the 
naturally-occurring ATG initiation codon of P-globin. The '892 patent proposes that the plasmid 
could be linearized by Hindlll digestion, and ExoIII and SI nucleases used to remove DNA 
between the Hindlll site and the ATG of the P-globin gene (Exhibit 2004, at col. 2, 11. 51-56). 
Since these enzymes would digest the DNA in both directions, the sequences between the 
Hindlll and EcoRI sites would be removed as well. Therefore, molecules, in which the ATG 
was removed by nuclease treatment, would likely no longer contain the EcoRI site used to 
introduce the portable promoter. This arrangement of elements therefore effectively eliminates 
an entire population of non-expressing clones, thereby simplifying identification of desired 
clones. The Example further suggests that after digestion of the trimmed DNA with EcoRI, a 
95 -base pair EcoRI -Alul portable lac promoter fragment could be inserted to provide 
recombinant molecules potentially capable of expressing rabbit P-globin (Exhibit 2004, at col. 2, 
11. 36-43). The only method described in the '892 patent for detection of heterologously 
expressed rabbit P-globin relies on the use of an RIA (Exhibit 2004, at col. 2, 11. 44-47). 
However, a subsequent report from the same laboratory (Guarente et al. (Exhibit 2132)) 
indicates that an RIA assay for rabbit P-globin in an E. coli extract apparently was impossible to 
do because "affinity-purified serum to rabbit P-globin cross-reacts in a solid phase radioimmune 
assay with at least one E. coli protein." Exhibit 2132, at 544, left col., first full % lines 5-9. 
Moreover, the '892 patent does not provide experimental detail or, in fact, any information that 
the would indicate the experiments underlying Example had actually been carried out. 

64. As of March 1980, it was known that some normally secreted proteins are 
encoded as a larger precursor protein, which includes an amino-terminal amino acid sequence 
referred to as the leader peptide. Processing of the precursor protein to remove the leader 
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peptide provides the mature, secreted form of the protein. Accordingly, the amino-terminal 
amino acid of the mature form is not encoded by an "initiation codon." The '892 patent does not 
disclose any information regarding expression of such a "mature" protein. This omission in the 
description of the '892 patent is not unexpected since the '892 patent explicitly provides that that 
portable promoter does not include an ATG initiation codon, and there is no a priori expectation 
that the amino-terminal amino acid of a mature protein would be methionine. In particular, in 
the present context, as of the January 15, 1979 effective date of the '892 patent, it is my 
understanding that there was no information in the art regarding the amino-terminal amino acid 
sequence of the mature form of human fibroblast interferon. 

65. The expression of the mature form of human growth hormone illustrates the 

limitation to the "Ptashne lab method" of U.S. Patent No. 4,332,892 (Exhibit 2004), discussed in 

the preceding paragraph. The method described in '892 patent refers to expression mediated by 

a "hybrid ribosome binding site" in which the Shine-Dalgarno sequence ("SD sequence") is 

derived from the lac operon of E. coli while the ATG initiation codon is that of the native form 

of the target protein, i.e., unfused to any other protein. That is, the method of the '892 patent, as 

well as, in fact, that of any of the other publications describing the "Ptashne lab methods," makes 

no provision for direct expression of a coding sequence, such as that for human growth hormone, 

that begins with phenylalanine. 

4. Roberts et al., "A general method for maximizing the expression of a 
cloned gene," Proc. Nat'l Acad. Sci. USA 76: 760-64 (1979) (Exhibit 
1126) 

66. Notwithstanding this publication's title, the data provided clearly demonstrate 
only that expression of a cloned gene is highly dependent on the specific nature of the upstream, 
non-translated mRNA. It is also apparent that the variation in expression of the target protein 
could not be directly correlated to the "positioning" of the lac SD sequence in relation to the cro 
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SD sequence and ATG initiation codon of that target cro protein. In this, context, reference to 
"lac-cro fusions" is somewhat of a misnomer. Although clones with "enormous" differences in 
expression levels were reported in this publication, the authors could not provide any predictable 
approach to the expression of heterologous proteins in E. coli, i.e., "[w]e have no explanation for 
these differences" (Exhibit 1 126, at 763, right col., last % last full sentence). 

67. More specifically, Roberts disclosed the cloning of the gene encoding the cro 
protein of the E. coli bacteriophage X in such a manner that a unique BamHI restriction site was 
disposed some 54 base pairs upstream of the ATG initiation codon (pTR151). It is critically 
important to note that the cro gene in that restriction fragment carried its own SD sequence and 
ATG initiation codon; in fact that the cro SD is a relatively long, nine-base pair (TAAGGAGGT) 
match for the RNA sequence at the 3'-end of 16S rRNA (Exhibit 1 126, at 763, right col., first full 
I). The resulting plasmid (pTR15 1) was linearized by digestion with BamHI, treated 
sequentially with Exonuclease III and S 1 to remove DNA between the BamHI site and the ATG 
initiation codon of cro, and a 95 -base pair fragment inserted, which fragment carried the lac 
promoter and the lac SD sequence (AGGA). As discussed below, these procedures were 
expected to produce a large population of clones, only a very small proportion of which would 
be of interest. However, in this instance, three layers of screening methods allowed the rapid and 
facile identification of the nine, different specific clones reported. The first screening layer was 
a colorimetric plate screen that identified those clones carrying the inserted lac promoter. This 
screen is based on the observation that the lac promoter fragment also carries the lac operator 
sequence, which is bound by lac repressor. Transformants carrying the lac promoter-operator 
effectively titrate the limited number of repressor molecules in the cell and thereby induce 
expression of the gene for P-galactosidase. By plating the putative transformants on selective 
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media including the P-galactosidase chromogenic substrate 

5-bromo-4-chloro-3-indolyl-P-D-galactoside ("XG"), clones carrying the lac promoter-operator 
therefore are readily identified by the production of the deep blue pigment, indigo. The second 
layer of screening was based on the biochemical properties of the target cro protein itself, i.e., 
clones expressing cro are immune to infection by the bacteriophage X. Synthesis of the target 
protein (cro) was "assayed" by "cross-streaking" putative transformants against a suspension of 
bacteriophage X. In fact, the authors predicted (accurately) that as the level of cro production 
increased, the host E. coli would become immune to infection by ever more virulent derivatives 
of bacteriophage X. Using these two plate screens, the pool of transformants obtained was 
readily divided into a small number of sub-groups. Plasmid DNA was isolated from 40 clones 
representing all of the identified sub-groups, digested with the restriction endonuclease Haelll, 
and analyzed by acrylamide gel electrophoresis. Using information from this third level of 
screening, nine distinct, representative transformants were chosen for the detailed analyses 
reported (Exhibit 1 126, at 762, right col., first two ^} in the "Results" section). 

68. In five of the clones analyzed (see Exhibit 1 126, at 763, Fig. 3) neither the cro SD 
sequence, nor its relation to the ATG initiation codon were altered in any way, even though the 
level of expression of cro protein varies by a factor of approximately 20 between clones. This is 
noteworthy because, as acknowledged by the authors, translation initiation is expected to be 
"driven" by recognition of the cro SD sequence and the naturally-occurring ATG initiation 
codon of cro. Accordingly, it appears that the relative positioning, or even the presence of the 
lac SD sequence, has no bearing on the level of expression of cro protein. 

69. In a sixth clone (pTR182), the manipulations discussed above generated a DNA 
molecule in which a single nucleotide was deleted from the cro SD sequence. This clone 
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exhibited a level of expression of cro that is approximately one half the maximum observed. 
However, deletion of almost all (pTR182) or all (pTR190) of the cro SD sequence, while placing 
the lac SD sequence 10 base pairs and 5 base pairs, respectively, upstream of the cro effectively 
eliminated expression (Exhibit 1 126, at 763, right col., last 2 lines to 764, left col., first 3 lines). 

70. As noted above, in five of the recombinant plasmids constructed, i.e., those 
designated pTR213, pTR199, pTR214, pTR188, and pTR194, neither the cro SD nor its relation 
to the cro ATG initiation codon have been altered. Therefore, in each instance transcription of 
the cro gene is driven by the same lac promoter and translation initiation of the mRNA produced 
is driven by the same SD sequence and ATG initiation codon. In light of these observations, 
these five clones actually represent different deletion mutations in the 92-base pair non-coding 
sequence of the mRNA, upstream of the SD and ATG regulatory signals. It is therefore 
apparent, as acknowledged by the authors, that the enormous variations in observed expression 
of cro protein are due to "some post-transcriptional process." Exhibit 1 126, at 763, right col., 11. 
16-20. Although the authors speculated that such processes could be related to mRNA stability, 
mRNA processing, or ribosome binding efficiency, they acknowledged that they did "not know 
how the presence of different leaders might influence the stability or processing of a message." 
Exhibit 1 126, at 763, right col, 11. 23-24. 

71 . It has been suggested in the art that the data of Roberts may reflect the influence 
of mRNA stability in E. coli as well as the effects of the secondary and tertiary structure of the 
mRNA (determined by the mRNA nucleotide sequence) on protein expression in that host 
organism {see, e.g., Steitz (Exhibit 1 109), at 492, first ^)). 

72. It is my opinion that the experiments described and the data reported in Roberts 
demonstrated the variable, unpredictable, and protein-specific nature of heterologous gene 
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expression in E. coli. That is, the experiments described and the data reported in Roberts were 

unrelated to "positioning" of the lac ribosome binding site or the generation of "lac-cro" fusions. 

This is particularly apparent since the two isolates using the lac SD for cro expression, pTR182 

and pTR190, produce, respectively, barely detectable and undetectable levels of cro protein 

(Exhibit 1 126, at 763, right col., last 2 lines to 764, left col., first 3 lines). Moreover, it is 

apparent that completely different expression data would be obtained using the same upstream 

deletion mutants disclosed by Roberts, but joined to a coding sequence for a protein other than 

cro (Steitz (Exhibit 1 109), at 492, first \). Accordingly, Roberts teaches that expression of an E. 

coli gene, which already carries an appropriately positioned ribosome binding site (SD and ATG 

sequences) will be unpredictably sensitive to the distance separating the promoter and the gene, 

i.e., expression will be sensitive to the length, nature, and structure of the non-coding mRNA 

upstream from the SD sequence and the ATG initiation codon. 

5. Roberts et al., "Synthesis of simian virus 40 t antigen in Escherichia 
coli," Proc. Nat'l Acad. Sci. USA 76: 5596-5600 (1979) (Exhibit 2093) 

73. Roberts discloses expression of SV40 t antigen, which is a cytoplasmic viral 
protein, in E. coli. In this work, Roberts inserted a gene encoding the target protein into the 
E. coli plasmid vector, pBR322, such that the ATG initiation codon for the SV40 t antigen was 
only 7 base pairs from a unique Hindlll site. The plasmid was opened at the Hindlll site, 
digested sequentially with Exo III and then S 1 to remove some or all of this 7 base pair 
sequence. The "trimmed" DNA was then digested with EcoRI, a DNA fragment carrying the lac 
promoter and SD sequence was inserted, and the pool of recombinant plasmids was used to 
transform an E. coli host strain. Roberts reported that approximately half of the clones obtained 
produced a 20 kD protein that was precipitated by anti-t antigen antisera. In particular, a clone in 
which a total of 4 of the 7 base pairs had been removed (pTR436) exhibited the highest levels of 
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synthesis of a 20 kD protein presumed to be the SV 40 t antigen. The starting material 
(pTR422), i.e., without any Exo III or SI digestion, provided a detectable level of target protein. 
Another clone (pTR440), in which a total of 2 of the 7 base pairs had been removed, and 
therefore differed only by 2 base pairs from pTR436, produced much less of the 20 kD protein 
than was observed with pTR436 (Exhibit 2093, at 5598, Fig. 4). 

74. The data provided (Fig. 4) also demonstrate that apparently there is a methionine 
codon (i.e., internal to the SV 40 t antigen coding sequence) that is efficiently recognized as an 
initiation codon in E. coli and directs the synthesis of an approximately 10 kD molecular weight 
polypeptide (Exhibit 2093, at 5598, Fig. 4). In fact, the stained bands of Fig. 4 suggest that at 
least as many, if not more, copies of the lOkD protein are synthesized as compared to the number 
of presumed full length SV40 t-antigen, 20 kD polypeptides produced by pTR436 (Exhibit 2093, 
at 5599, right col., first % last sentence). 

75. It is my opinion that the experiments disclosed in this reference provide a very 
narrowly-circumscribed, favorable demonstration of the feasibility of placing a "portable 
promoter" adjacent to the ATG initiation codon of a mammalian coding sequence to facilitate 
heterologous expression of the encoded protein in E. coli. In this instance, as noted above, a 
unique restriction site (AAGCTT) occurs naturally only 7 base pairs upstream of the ATG 
initiation codon for the target protein ( AAGC TT TGC A AAG ATG) . A careful review of Fig. 4 
at page 2 indicates that only 2 nucleotides needed to be excised by the Exo III treatment, leaving 
a 6-nucleotide, single-stranded end to be removed by the subsequent SI digestion, to provide the 
clone designated pTR440. Similarly, only 4 nucleotides were required to be excised by Exo III 
treatment, leaving an 8-nucleotide, single-stranded end to be removed by the subsequent SI 
digestion, to provide the clone designated pTR436. In this instance, i.e., where so few base pairs 
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were to be removed, "brute force" screening methods could be applied to detect SV40 
small t antigen expressing clones since only a very limited digestion of the DNA was required 
(i.e., removal of more than 8 nucleotides by Exo III would destroy the t antigen initiation codon). 
Under such favorable circumstances, it was found that "approximately half the clones produced a 
protein of approximately 20 kd, which was specifically precipitated by anti-T sera" (Exhibit 
2093, at 5598, right col., first % 11. 2-4). However, as understood by those of ordinary skill in the 
art, these results could not be extrapolated to an instance in which, for example, 70 base pairs 
had to be removed in order to reach the ATG initiation codon of the mammalian gene to be 
expressed in E. coli. In this context, note the 500-fold difference in the frequency reported for 
expression of the precursor form of human fibroblast interferon (where the starting point for 
nucleolytic digestion was 10 base pairs from the ATG of the precursor protein) as compared to 
that for the mature form of human fibroblast interferon (where the starting point for nucleolytic 
digestion was 70 base pairs from the ATG of the precursor protein) (i.e., see Taniguchi et ah, 
"Expression of the human fibroblast interferon gene in Escherichia coli," Proc. Nat'l Acad. Sci. 
USA 77: 5230-5233 (1980) (Exhibit 1009), at 5232, left col, first full f). The practical 
consequence of this immense difference in frequency is that, in my opinion, it becomes unduly 
burdensome or impossible to rely upon "brute force" methods to identify the desired clones (see 
Guarente et ah, "Improved methods for maximizing expression of a cloned gene: A bacterium 
that synthesizes rabbit p-globin," Cell 20: 543-553) (Exhibit 2132). 

6. U.S. Patent No. 4,342,832 to Goeddel et al. (Exhibit 1058) 
76. In the '832 patent, Goeddel discloses, inter alia, reagents and methods used for 
high-level expression of the mature form of human growth hormone ("hGH"). Goeddel 
suggests, in general terms and without providing any experimental detail, that a signal peptide 
might be removed by the combined activity of either "an exonuclease" or a DNA polymerase (in 
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the presence of a deoxyribonucleoside triphosphate) followed by treatment with S 1 nuclease to 
remove single stranded "tails" generated by the exonuclease or polymerase (Exhibit 1058, at col. 
5, 1. 60 through col. 6, 1. 27). It should also be noted that the hypothetical sequence to be 
removed in that discussion involved only ten base pairs. However, even in that instance, one 
skilled in the art would infer that the proposed use of an exonuclease followed by S 1 treatment 
would not provide a precise, well controlled approach for the purpose intended. This is so 
because, after mentioning the use of a nuclease followed by SI, the '832 patent states: 
"Alternatively, and more precisely, one may employ DNA polymerase digestion in the presence 
of deoxynucleotide triphosphates," generally according to the method described and the 
reference cited (Exhibit 1058, at col. 6, 11. 15-27). In fact, Goeddel did not use either approach in 
the disclosed and claimed invention. The only use noted for nuclease S 1 was for removal of the 
four nucleotide long single stranded ends produced by digestion by the restriction endonuclease 
EcoRI (Exhibit 1058, at col. 1 1, 11. 53-58). Therefore, it is my opinion that those of ordinary 
skill in the art as of March 19, 1980 would not have concluded that '832 patent provided 
sufficient guidance, e.g., for removal of a 70-base pair leader sequence using a combination of 
"an exonuclease" and SI. 

IV. PROBLEMS INHERENT TO TAILORING METHODS AS OF MARCH 19, 1980 

77. As of March 19, 1980, those of ordinary skill in the art recognized that 
heterologous expression of a mammalian protein in E. coli required that the DNA encoding the 
target protein be "tailored" to remove DNA sequences upstream of the ATG initiation codon to 
allow insertion of a SD sequence (Steitz (Exhibit 1 109), at 490, last % which ends on page 491). 
As of that date, those of ordinary skill in the art also recognized although the "Ptashne lab 
methods" might be effective in instances in which only a short double-stranded DNA segment 
was to be removed in the "tailoring" process, but those methods would not be useful where, e.g., 
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70 base pairs had to be removed. This was so because the methods inherently yield a large 
population of DNA molecules, only a fraction of which represent the desired construction. 
Moreover, both the size of the population and the range of molecular products appeared to 
increase, seemingly exponentially, as the length of the segment to be removed increased. 
Accordingly, the frequency with which desired clones could be found fell dramatically as the 
length of the segment to be removed increased (e.g. , a five-hundred fold decrease in the 
frequency with which desired clones were identified as the size of the segment to be removed 
inceased from 10 to 70 base pairs, i.e., a factor of seven (Taniguchi et al. (Exhibit 1009), at 5232, 
left col., first full These observations are not surprising in view of the number and the nature 
of the steps involved in the Ptashne lab methods, as well as the properties of the nucleases used. 

78. As described above regarding the '892 patent and Roberts et al. (Exhibit 2093), 
the Ptashne lab methods for tailoring of a previously-cloned DNA sequence to remove unwanted 
DNA segments and to introduce a "portable promoter" involved a total of eight steps: 
(1) digestion of the DNA with a first restriction enzyme to provide a starting point, (2) removing 
one strand of the duplex DNA on both sides of the starting point by digestion with nuclease 
Exo III, (3) removal of the resulting single-stranded "tails" with nuclease SI, (4) digestion of the 
resulting population of molecules with a second restriction enzyme, (5) ligating a "portable 
promoter" DNA fragment (with appropriate ends) to the population of molecules from the prior 
step, (6) transforming an appropriate E. coli host cell with that population of recombinant 
molecules, (7) selecting the transformants carrying a recombinant plasmid from within the 
population (generally by selection for the antibiotic resistance marker carried by the expression 
vector), and (8) identifying clones carrying the desired constructs in which the target protein is 
expressed. In some instances the second and third steps were, in essence, combined by use of 
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nuclease Bal 31 (rather than sequential treatment with Exo III and SI) which can remove both 
strands from the end of a duplex DNA molecule. However, by analogy to multi-step chemical 
syntheses, if the yield at each step of the process is, e.g., 25%, the overall yield of an eight step 
process is (.25) 8 = 0.0015%. Therefore, those of ordinary skill in the art recognized that all the 
steps of a multi-step process would have to work well for the overall process to provide the 
desired clones at a detectable frequency. Thus, success with one or more individual steps, in 
isolation, would not convince those skilled in the art that the "Ptashne lab methods" could be 
generally applied with a reasonable expectation of success. This conclusion was particularly 
apparent in an "extreme" case, e.g., the proper tailoring of the gene encoding the precursor form 
of human fibroblast interferon to provide a DNA encoding the mature form of human fibroblast 
interferon having a total of 166 amino acids and unaccompanied by the coding sequence for its 
signal peptide. 

79. The Ptashne lab methods include the use of six different enzymes: the first and 
second restriction enzymes, T4 DNA ligase, and, of particular concern, the nucleases Exo III, SI, 
and Bal 3 1 . These nucleases were used for the very precise digestions of one or both strands of 
DNA molecules that are inherent to the Ptashne lab methods. However, these enzymes are not 
ideally suited for these purposes, e.g., the "single-strand specific" nuclease SI is capable of 
digesting both strands of a duplex DNA molecule. Moreover, the rate of digestion by Exo III 
Bal 31, and SI was expected to depend upon the source and purity of the enzyme, the nature of 
the substrate DNA, and the specific reaction conditions employed. A subsequent report (Wei 
(Exhibit 1 123)) demonstrated that preparations of Bal 31 included variable proportions of two 
forms of the nuclease, each of which had different kinetic properties (Exhibit 1 123, at 13509, 
Table III and 13510, Table IV). In addition to the above, any untoward damage to the substrate 
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DNA, both as a result of the inability to control the activity of each of these enzymes tightly and 
reproducibly and as a result of the activity of contaminating enzymes, would increase as a 
function of the amount of time the DNA was exposed to each enzyme. This could, for example, 
lead to a bias in favor of readily-ligated, undigested and undamaged starting material over 
non-ligatable, damaged DNA fragments. In this context, note that even under the "best case," 
circumstances reported from the Ptashne lab {see Roberts et al. (Exhibit 2093)), although half of 
the clones produced the target protein, half of the isolated clones did not produce 
immunoprecipitable SV40 small t antigen. This is noteworthy since the undigested starting 
material (pTR422, which was not exposed to either ExoIII or SI) was reported to direct 
expression of a "detectable" amount of SV40 small t antigen (Exhibit 2093, at 5598, right col., 1. 
9 to 5599, right col., 1. 24). Therefore, in view of all of these elements, as of March 19, 1980, it 
is my opinion that those of ordinary skill did not expect that the Ptashne lab methods could be 
directed successfully to the tailoring of a DNA molecule encoding the precursor form of human 
fibroblast interferon, since the enzymes used could not be adequately controlled for the time 
required to remove nucleotides encoding the human fibroblast interferon signal peptide. 

80. As of March 1980, those of ordinary skill understood that DNA digestions using 
the nucleases of the Ptashne lab methods were not easily controlled, particularly where a longer 
stretch of DNA was to be removed and a precise end point desired. For example, nuclease SI is 
capable of degrading double-stranded DNA {e.g. , see Bendig et al. , "Deletion mutants of 
polyoma virus defining a nonessential region between the origin of replication and the initial 
codon for early proteins," J. Virol. 32: 530-535 (1979) (Exhibit 1 127), at 553, Fig. 3 and 532, left 
col. first % last sentence) demonstrating that SI alone can remove up to 89 base pairs of a duplex 
DNA molecule, and Shenk et al. , "Biochemical method for mapping mutational alterations in 
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DNA with SI nuclease: The location of deletions and temperature-sensitive mutatiosn in simian 
virus 40," Proc. Nat'l Acad. Sci. USA 72: 989-993 (1975) (Exhibit 1 128), which reported that 
the "nibbling" activity of SI nuclease was capable of removing about 30 base pairs from the end 
of a double-stranded DNA molecule (Exhibit 1 128, at 990, right col. first ^) and that this 
"nibbling" effect was greater with a commercial source of S 1 as compared S 1 purified as 
described (Exhibit 1 128, at 989, right col, third H)). 

81. As another example of the ability of S 1 to "trim" double-stranded DNA, it was 
observed in the Fiers laboratory (see Remaut et ah, "Inducible high level synthesis of mature 
human fibroblast interferon in Escherichia coli," Nucl. Acids Res. 1J_: 4677-4688 (1983) 
(Exhibit 1029)) that SI "nibbling" apparently was responsible for the removal of 3 base pairs of 
duplex DNA (Exhibit 1029, at 4682, second % last sentence)). 

82. The Ptashne lab methods, as described, were directed toward the use of the lac 
portable promoter, an obvious choice since that DNA fragment was available and carried a SD 
sequence only five base pairs from the end of the molecule. However, those of ordinary skill 
would have been concerned that constitutive expression of the very hydrophobic, 
nonglycosylated mature form of human fibroblast interferon would be toxic to the host cell. 
Accordingly, this toxicity would provide a negative selection against the very clones sought, i.e., 
those (constitutively) expressing mature human fibroblast interferon. In fact, this initial concern 
was subsequently confirmed (Remaut et ah (Exhibit 1029), at 4682 and 4687). 

83. A fundamental limitation to the Ptashne lab methods was the absence of a 
detection method that would allow the rare, desired, and appropriately tailored clones to be 
identified within the large population generated. For the reasons noted above, the use of the 
Ptashne lab methods for tailoring of a DNA encoding the precursor form of human fibroblast 
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interferon was expected to generate a very large population of clones in which the desired isolate 
would represent only a very small fraction. That is, as of March 19, 1980, for the reasons 
provided above, extended digestions according to the Ptashne lab methods were expected to 
provide a distribution of recombinant molecules that could be depicted or envisioned as a very 
flattened bell curve. Notwithstanding this observation, where the target protein had an activity 
that can be readily identified, the size of that population generated by the Ptashne lab methods is 
not necessarily fatal. For example, application of three sequential screening methods allowed the 
stepwise narrowing of the population of isolates and the ultimate identification of clones 
expressing various levels of the prokaryotic cro protein (which provides resistance to 
bacteriophage X) with minimal effort. In contrast, in the absence of viable screening methods, it 
is my opinion that identification of rare isolates expressing mature human fibroblast interferon 
having a total of 165 or 166 amino acids and unaccompanied by its signal peptide within an 
immense population of clones would have been unduly burdensome or impossible as of March 
19, 1980. This conclusion is supported by the actual frequency ultimately reported, in October 
1980, from the Ptashne lab, i.e., desired clones were found at a frequency of 0.01% (Taniguchi et 
al. (Exhibit 1009), at 5232, left col., first full % last sentence). 

84. It is my opinion that, as of March 19, 1980, those of ordinary skill would not have 
reasonably expected that clones producing mature human fibroblast interferon having a total of 
165 or 166 amino acids and unaccompanied by its signal peptide, could be identified within the 
population of isolates expected to be generated by the Ptashne lab methods using "brute force" 
analyses, without undue experimentation. Examples of such analyses would include, for 
example, isolation, characterization, and ultimately, sequencing of plasmid DNA from random 
clones. Although optimized methods, reagents, and even automated instruments for these 
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processes are available today, in March of 1980 each of these steps was labor-intensive (e.g., see 
Chapter 5: "Antigen- Antibody Interactions," PRINCIPLES OF IMMUNOLOGY, 2nd Ed., 
MacMillan Publishing Co., New York (1979) (Exhibit 1016), at 65-79). Such "shotgun" 
approaches could reasonably be used where the expected frequency of desired clones would be 
very high. However, it is my opinion that those of ordinary skill in the art would not have 
considered, much less attempted, reliance on such brute force, shotgun approaches for the 
analysis of thousands of potential isolates. Moreover, even if there were any motivation to 
embark on that endeavor, it would have been severely mitigated in view of the likelihood that 
expression of hydrophobic, nonglycosylated mature human fibroblast interferon could be toxic to 
the host cell. Moreover, as I recall, a fibroblast interferon-specific RIA had not been established 
as of March of 1980. Similarly, the preparation and analysis of extracts for assay of anti-viral 
activity (CPE) from thousands of clones would entail an undue amount of experimentation as of 
March 19, 1980. 

85. Therefore, it is my opinion that as of March 19, 1980, those of ordinary skill in 
the art understood that even if there were a basis for using Ptashne lab methods to tailor the DNA 
encoding the precursor form of human fibroblast interferon, it would not have been possible to 
identify the desired clones expressing the mature form of that protein. In fact analysis of each of 
the reports published after March 19, 1980, demonstrating expression of mature human fibroblast 
interferon having a total of 165 or 166 amino acids and unaccompanied by its signal peptide, 
reveals that the desired recombinant molecules (a) were constructed using methods expected to 
yield a single recombinant molecule (Goeddel (Exhibit 1012)), (b) were identified within an 
immense population using an effective screening method (Taniguchi et al. (Exhibit 1009)), or (c) 
were obtained using a combination of both approaches (Remaut et al. (Exhibit 1029)). 
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V. IMPEDIMENTS TO HETEROLOGOUS GENE EXPRESSION IN E. COLI IN 
ADDITION TO GENE TAILORING METHODS 

86. It was also recognized by March 1980, that even if a mammalian gene could have 
been properly tailored for expression, it was, nevertheless quite possible that the target protein 
would not be produced in a biologically active form in E. coli. This was particularly apparent in 
the present instance, in which the target protein is a normally secreted mammalian glycoprotein, 
i.e., the nonglycosylated mature form of human fibroblast interferon having a total of 165 or 166 
amino acids and unaccompanied by the human fibroblast interferon signal peptide. Expression 
of biologically active mature human fibroblast interferon could be obviated by instability of the 
encoding mRNA, impaired translation of that mRNA resulting from, e.g. , inhibitory secondary 
structure formation or biased codon usage in the mammalian coding sequence (compared to that 
for E. coli), instability of protein, inability of the non-glycosylated mature form of human 
fibroblast interferon unaccompanied by its signal peptide to fold properly within an E. coli host 
cell, and finally, the potentially toxic effects of expression of this very hydrophobic protein in 
E. coli. 

87. As of March 19, 1980, researchers in the art of molecular biology were seriously 
concerned that attempts to produce any particular mature mammalian protein (and particularly 
any particular normally secreted mammalian glycoprotein encoded with a signal peptide) in 
bacteria would be fraught with problems. This is because bacteria simply do not ordinarily 
produce mammalian or other eukaryotic proteins and, although there are common features to 
bacterial and mammalian physiology and genetics, major differences were assumed to confer an 
unpredictability to efforts to express specific mammalian proteins in bacteria. Thus, for 
example, one successful direct expression of a mature mammalian protein in bacteria, namely, 
mature human growth hormone by David Goeddel in 1979, did not provide a level of comfort 
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and reasonable expectation of success to one of ordinary skill that the approach of the Goeddel 
hGH paper, or a variant thereof, or any other method would predictably result in the production 
of any other specific mammalian protein, such as non-glycosylated human fibroblast interferon, 
in biologically active form. 

88. Briefly, one skilled in the art of molecular biology and biochemistry during 1979 
and through March 19, 1980 would have expected to encounter difficulties in expressing any 
specific mammalian protein in E. coli (and particularly any particular normally-secreted 
mammalian glycoprotein encoded with a signal peptide) at one or several levels of the steps that 
are naturally required to express the protein of interest. These include: 

(a) inability of the bacterial cell to transcribe the mammalian gene; 

(b) instability of mRNA encoding the mammalian protein in the bacterial cell; 

(c) impaired translation of the mRNA, particularly due to differences in codon 
selection between bacteria and mammalian systems as well as the 
sequence-dependent mRNA secondary and tertiary structure; 

(d) instability of the mammalian protein in the bacterial environment; 

(e) inability of the bacterial cell to fold the mammalian protein into its proper 
three-dimensional conformation, particularly in those instances in which the 
protein is normally secreted and forms structure-stabilizing disulfide bonds; 

(f) lack of or inappropriate glycosylation of the protein, as required for protein 
stability and biological activity; and 

(g) potential toxic effects of the mammalian protein on the bacterial metabolism, thus 
preventing production of the protein in any meaningful quantities as well as 
making it markedly more difficult to construct and identify bacteria expressing 
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that mammalian protein, since the desired isolate would be at a selective 
disadvantage. 

89. Most concerns related to steps (c)-(g) and were based on considerable scientific 
evidence. 

90. For any given mammalian protein, any one impediment of the above, or several 
together, could have led to failure to produce a biologically active protein in bacteria. These 
potential impediments to expression of a given mammalian protein in bacteria would exist for 
any expression method, including the method of the Goeddel hGH paper (Exhibit 1057) or any 
other method. 

91. During 1979 and through March 19, 1980, researchers were concerned that any 
particular mammalian mRNA would be unstable in the environment of the bacterial host and this 
would prevent its expression. Indeed, significant functional, structural and chemical differences 
exist between mammalian and bacterial mRNAs in their native environments, and efficient 
degradation enzymes (nucleases) that rapidly degrade mRNA exist in bacteria. For example, 
Hautala et al. concluded in "Increased expression of a eukaryotic gene in Escherichia coli 
through stabilization of its messenger RNA," Proc. Nat'l Acad. Sci. USA 76: 5574-5578 (1979) 
(Exhibit 1110) that there are inherent structural differences between bacterial and mammalian 
mRNAs. They suggested that "eukaryotic mRNAs may possess some unique secondary or 
tertiary structure not present in prokaryotic mRNAs . . ." Exhibit 1 110, at 5578. 

92. During 1979 and through March 19, 1980, it was known that mammalian mRNAs 
differed considerably from bacterial mRNAs in their codon usage: 

(a) Certain codons are favored in E. coli mRNAs for some amino acids while 

different codons are favored in mammalian mRNAs, and these differences are 
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reflected in the composition of the pools of tRNAs in these different organisms. 
See, for example, Itakura et ah, "Expression in Escherichia coli of a chemically 
synthesized gene for the hormone somatostatin," Science 198 : 1056-1063 (1977) 
(Exhibit 2080); Fiers et ah, "Complete nucleotide sequence of bacteriophage MS2 
RNA: Primary and secondary structure of the replicase gene" Nature 260 : 500- 
507 (1976) (Exhibit 1115); Grantham et ah, "Codon catalog usage and the 
genome hypothesis," Nucl. Acids Res. 8: r49-r62 (1980) (Exhibit 1 129); and 
Fraser and Bruce, "Chicken ovalbumin is synthesized and secreted by Escherichia 
coli," Proc. Nat'l Acad. Sci. USA 75: 5936-5940 (1978) (Exhibit 2084, at 5940, 
left col, 11. 1-4); 

Additionally, as noted above, bacterial mRNAs naturally include a sequence, 
known as the "Shine-Dalgarno sequence," in the 5' untranslated leader region of 
the mRNA, which is required for efficient bacterial ribosome binding and 
initiation of translation. Shine and Dalgarno, "Determinant of cistron specificity 
in bacterial ribosomes," Nature 254: 34-38 (1975) (Exhibit 1043). Thus, 
mammalian mRNAs had to be engineered to encode a Shine-Dalgarno sequence 
in a proper sequence context; and 

Considering the substantial differences in codon usage, it was thought that, even if 
an appropriate "Shine-Dalgarno" sequence context were to be introduced, this 
would not guarantee efficient translation of the bacterially encoded, mammalian 
mRNA. In addition to mediocre translation efficiency, the different codon usage 
and poor translation may also result in rapid degradation of foreign mRNA, which 
could vary from mRNA to mRNA. It was understood by persons of ordinary skill 
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as of March 19, 1980 that the differences in codon usage and the inability to 
provide a proper "Shine-Dalgarno" sequence context were potentially fatal to the 
ability of bacteria to translate that mRNA to produce the mammalian protein. 

93. Even if there were no problems of mRNA instability and deficient translation, 

there was considerable concern that the desired mammalian protein may not be stable in the 

bacteria. See, for example, the report of expression of a small fusion protein containing the first 

seven amino acids of P-galactosidase fused to -Glu-Phe-Met- and immediately followed by the 

14 amino acids of somatostatin in the paper by Itakura et ah, "Expression in Escherichia coli of a 

chemically synthesized gene for the hormone somatostatin," Science 198 : 1056-1063 (1977) 

(Exhibit 2080), at 1060: 

The DNA sequence analysis of pSOMl indicated that the clone carrying this 
plasmid should produce a peptide containing somatostatin. However, to date all 
attempts to detect somatostatin radioimmune activity from extracts of cell pellets 
or culture supernatants have been unsuccessful. ... In a reconstruction 
experiment we have observed that exogenous somatostatin is degraded very 
rapidly by E. coli RR1 extracts. The failure to find somatostatin activity might be 
accounted for by intracellular degradation by endogenous proteolytic enzymes 
(emphasis added). 

While we know today that this rapid degradation may have been in part due to the small size of 
the somatostatin fusion protein, as of March 19, 1980, one skilled in the art would have been 
very concerned that any particular mammalian protein, including mature human fibroblast 
interferon, would be subject to degradation. As of March 19, 1980, the minimum requirements 
for stability of a foreign protein in a bacterial environment were not known. 

94. Although proteolytic degradation in E. coli was not a well studied phenomenon as 
of March 19, 1980, it was well known then and it is still recognized that E. coli possesses an 
efficient protein degradation system which selectively degrades aberrant proteins and protein 
fragments. Goldberg, "Degradation of abnormal proteins in Escherichia coli,'" Proc. Nat'l Acad. 
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Sci. USA 69: 422-426 (1972) (Exhibit 1111). It has been shown that mammalian proteins, which 
have not evolved to exist in bacteria, are frequently labile in E. coli. Simon et ah, "Stabilization 
of proteins by a bacteriophage T4 gene cloned in Escherichia coli," Proc. Nat'l Acad. Sci. USA 
80 : 2059-2062 (1983) (Exhibit 1 1 12); Taniguchi et ah, "Expression of the human fibroblast 
interferon gene in Escherichia coli," Proc. Nat'l Acad. Sci. USA 77: 5230-5233 (1980) (Exhibit 
1009). 

95. I am also aware of experiments published in September 1980 in which two 
closely related polypeptides, prefibroblast interferon and mature fibroblast interferon, were 
expressed in separate E. coli cultures. Taniguchi et ah, "Expression of the human fibroblast 
interferon gene in Escherichia coli," Proc. Nat'l Acad. Sci. USA 77: 5230-5233 (1980) (Exhibit 
1009). As shown by pulse-chase labeling experiments (Exhibit 1009, at 5232, Fig. 4), a protein 
indicated to be prefibroblast interferon was completely degraded within 50 minutes; a protein 
indicated to be mature fibroblast interferon was about 50% degraded within 50 minutes. Thus, 
even knowing that one form of a protein, e.g., pre-protein, can be expressed and isolated does not 
allow one to predict the stability of another closely related protein, e.g., the corresponding 
mature protein 

96. Thus, for these reasons given in paragraphs 86 to 95 above, it is my opinion that 
one of ordinary skill in the art as of March 19, 1980 did not expect or predict that mature human 
fibroblast interferon could be produced in bacteria or that it would be stable in E. coli. For the 
reason under paragraph 92 alone one ordinarily skilled in the art would not have been able to 
reasonably predict, e.g., that the approach of the Goeddel hGH paper or that of the "Ptashne lab 
methods," or variants thereof, would be useful to produce human fibroblast interferon in mature 
form unaccompanied by the corresponding signal peptide. In addition, even though I was in the 
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end successful at expressing interferon activity in E. coli, I was myself highly doubtful in 1979- 
1980 that fibroblast interferon could be expressed in a stable, biologically active form in E. coli. 

97. Even if one were able to obtain expression of a particular mammalian protein in a 
stable form in E. coli, one could not predict whether that protein would be properly folded to a 
suitable three-dimensional configuration such that the final molecule exhibits biological activity. 
In addition, many eukaryotic proteins, including human fibroblast interferon, are N-glycosylated 
and bacteria do not have the ability to effect N-glycosylation. Considering actual and often 
assumed requirements of N-glycosylation for proper folding, stability and biological activity, it 
was a particularly great concern that naturally glycosylated proteins could not be expressed in 
bacteria in a properly folded, biologically active and/or stable form. This statement would be 
true no matter what approach or method was used to express the mammalian protein in bacteria. 

98. The biochemical environment inside bacteria differs significantly from that of 
mammalian cells with respect to protein modification. Some post-translational modifications, 
e.g., N-glycosylation, hydroxylation, carboxylation, tyrosine-phosphorylation, lipidation and 
methylation of proteins found in mammalian cells just do not occur at all or do not occur with 
similar specificity in the bacterial cell. Such post-translational modifications are often vital to 
biological activity of many mammalian proteins, and it was assumed that N-glycosylation was of 
great importance for the integrity and activity of fibroblast interferon. These mammalian post- 
translational events, which have been reviewed by Uren, "The recovery of genetically engineered 
mammalian proteins," Am. Biotechnol. Lab. 2: 51-54 (1983) (Exhibit 1 113), should have been 
known to one of ordinary skill as of March 19, 1980. 

99. The proteins produced by the direct expression method described in the Goeddel 
hGH paper (Exhibit 1057) are located in the cytoplasm within the inner membrane of the E. coli 
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cell. As of March 19, 1980, one skilled in the art should have known that the bacterial cytoplasm 
was a very different environment and whether and how it could substitute for the environment in 
which secreted proteins, such as fibroblast interferon, are released from mammalian cells was 
unclear at best. 

100. One skilled in the art as of March 19, 1980 was also aware of the importance of 
proper protein folding to biological activity. See, for example, Epstein et ah, "The genetic 
control of tertiary protein structure: Studies with model systems," Cold Spring Harbor Symp. 
Quant. Biol. 28: 439-449 (1963) (Exhibit 1 1 14). Because protein folding depends on the local 
environments, and because bacteria do not duplicate the natural folding environment found in 
mammalian cells, one skilled in the art as of March 19, 1980 would have considered this to 
present a serious impediment to obtaining biological activity for a given mammalian protein 
expressed in bacteria. Furthermore, since improperly folded proteins are highly sensitive to 
proteolytic degradation in bacteria, Simon et ah, "Stabilization of proteins by a bacteriophage T4 
gene cloned in Escherichia coli" Proc. Nat'l Acad. Sci. USA 80: 2059-2062 (1983) (Exhibit 
1112), one skilled in the art would also have regarded this as another reason to expect stability 
problems for mammalian proteins expressed in bacteria. 

101 . Finally, the expressed mammalian protein could have toxic effects on the bacterial 
cell, which then would prevent production of the protein in any meaningful quantity by these 
bacteria. These concerns regarding heterologous expression of potentially-toxic proteins in 

E. coli were important in view of the use of the lac promoters for expression. For example, use 
of a the lac portable promoters from the Ptashne lab provided a number of advantages, including 
the opportunity to employ colorimetric plate screens to identify clones carrying plasmids into 
which the portable promoter fragment had been inserted. However, transcription from such 
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plasmid-borne lac promoters would be constitutive in a wild-type E. coli host cell and therefore 
would have been expected by those of ordinary skill as of March 19, 1980 to impose a negative 
selection against clones expressing a toxic protein. In retrospect, this was indeed the case for 
human fibroblast interferon expression, which, at least in some strains of E. coli strongly 
inhibited the growth of the bacteria, thus effectively preventing interferon expression. Indeed, 
Remaut et ah, "Inducible high level synthesis of mature human fibroblast interferon in 
Escherichia coli" Nucl. Acids Res. 11: 4677-4688 (1983) (Exhibit 1029) state that "even 
marginal expression of P-interferon led to a drastic reduction of the growth rate of the bacteria." 
Exhibit 1029, at 4682. 

102. Thus, I conclude that, for the reasons given in paragraph 86-101, one skilled in 
the art as of March 19, 1980 did not expect an N-glycosylated, mammalian protein to be 
expressed in a properly folded configuration with biological activity in bacteria. Around that 
time, I, for sure, was highly doubtful that even if I would be able to express human fibroblast 
interferon in E. coli, that it would be produced in a form that would be biologically active, 
similarly to naturally glycosylated, mature human fibroblast interferon. 

VI. THE SCREENING METHOD OF GUARENTE (AFTER MARCH 19, 1980) 

103. In June of 1980, Guarente (the Ptashne laboratory) published a report describing a 
newly-developed, highly-efficient screening method. This method was designed to facilitate 
identification of recombinant molecules carrying the amino-terminal coding region of a target 
protein joined to a ribosome binding site recognized and used for translation initiation in E. coli 
(Guarente et ah, "Improved methods for maximizing expression of a cloned gene: A bacterium 
that synthesizes rabbit p-globin," Cell 20: 543-553 (1980)) (Exhibit 2132). At page 543, through 
the first paragraph at page 544, this publication first summarizes previous approaches to the 
expression of proteins in their "native" state; i.e., unfused to other proteins (Exhibit 2132, at 543, 
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Introduction, left col, first % 11. 4-7). Guarente acknowledges that the previously disclosed 
Ptashne lab methods for expression of cloned genes in E. coli all had a very serious, fundamental 
limitation. No provision had been made for methods by which desired clones could be identified 
within the population of recombinant molecules produced according to the Ptashne lab methods, 
other than functional or immunological assays for the target protein. Exhibit 2132, at 544, left 
col., first full % In actual practice, as noted by Guarente, identification of desired clones "may be 
laborious or impossible. (For example, affinity-purified antiserum to rabbit P-globin cross-reacts 
in a solid phase radioimmune assay with at least on E. coli protein)" (Exhibit 2132, at 544, left 
col, 11. 7-15). 

104. The method disclosed by Guarente, which was intended to obviate this 
fundamental limitation to the actual use of the "Ptashne lab methods," is summarized in Fig. 1 
(Exhibit 2132, at 545) and the first full paragraph, left column of p. 544. According to the 
method, the amino-terminal coding region of the target protein is fused, in frame, to an 
enzymatically-active carboxy-terminal coding sequence for the E. coli P-galactosidase. This 
hybrid target protein-P-galactosidase coding sequence is inserted into a plasmid with a unique 
restriction site upstream of the initiation codon of the target protein. To facilitate this step, three 
"host" plasmids are described, pLG200, pLG300, and pLG400. Each of these three plasmids 
carries a coding sequence for the enzymatically-active carboxy-terminal P-galactosidase coding 
sequence. However the reading frame for each pLG200, pLG300, and pLG400 is different so 
that insertion of a DNA fragment encoding at least the amino-terminal coding region of the 
target protein into each vector should guarantee that the desired hybrid protein will be expressed 
in one of the three. 
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105. According to the method of Guarente, a plasmid carrying the desired in-frame 
fusion protein can be opened at the unique restriction site, DNA sequences between that site and 
the ATG are removed (e.g., by treatment with the combination of ExoIII and SI or by treatment 
with Bal 3 1 alone), and a portable promoter, which carries a suitable SD sequence, inserted. The 
presence of the multiple copies of the lac operator within the portable promoter fragment titrates 
the low intracellular level of lac repressor and results in constitutive transcription from the lac 
promoter. The recombinant molecules are sealed with DNA ligase and used to transform a lac' 
E. coli host strain. Desired clones can be identified by colorimetric plate screens that distinguish 
lac E. coli colonies from lac + E. coli colonies. Exhibit 2132, at 544, right col., first full ]f. These 
screens are based on the observation that successfully expressed protein fusions, in which the 
carboxy-terminal portion includes the indicated portion of P-galactosidase, are biochemically 
active and capable of degrading lactose. This activity results in a color change on MacConkey 
agar plates that contain lactose and the pH indicator, neutral red. Exhibit 2132, at 545, right col. 

106. The methods used for the construction of plasmids pLG200, pLG300, and 
pLG400, are presented in Fig. 6 and Fig. 7 (Exhibit 2132, at 550 and at 551, left col.). The 
construction of these plasmids involved seven steps, which, as I understand them, are 
summarized below: 

(a) A bacteriophage X carrying the E. coli P-galactosidase gene (lac Z) was digested 
with Kpnl and S 1 (to generate a blunt-ended fragment) and then digested with 
EcoRI. The desired fragment carrying the carboxy-terminal coding portion of 
P-galactosidase gene was cloned between the EcoRI and PvuII (blunt) sites of the 
E. coli plasmid vector pBR322 to provide the recombinant plasmid pLGl . 
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An EcoRI fragment was isolated from a plasmid designated pMC4. This 
fragment carried the gene for the lac repressor {lac I), the lac promoter and 
operator {lac po), and the amino-terminal coding sequence of the P-galactosidase 
gene. This EcoRI fragment was inserted into pLGl to provide pLG2. Therefore, 
pLG2 carries the lac repressor, promoter, operator and an intact, biochemically 
active, P-galactosidase gene. 

For reasons that will become apparent in the subsequent steps, a lac Z derivative 
of pLG2 was isolated. This was accomplished by screening transformants 
carrying pLG2 on media containing a chromogenic substrate ("XG"), where lac 
Z + strains have an intense blue color and lac Z colonies are white. The desired 
lac Z mutant was one in which an insertion sequence disrupted the 
P-galactosidase gene. 

This lac Z derivative of pLG2 was introduced into an unidentified E. coli strain 
carrying an F'-factor, designated F7acA71-56-14. I have been informed and it is 
my understanding that this F'-factor carries a genetic, in-frame fusion between the 
lac repressor gene {lacl) and the P-galactosidase gene {lac Z) such that the 
intervening lac po region was deleted. The resulting fusion protein possesses 
both lac repressor and P-galactosidase activity {i.e., phenotypically lac Z + ). The 
intention was to allow natural in vivo recombination to occur between the 
homologous lac sequences of the lac Z derivative of pLG2 and those of 
F7acA71-56-14, such that the lac po region of pLG2 would be lost. 
Plasmid DNA was isolated from the E. coli host carrying both F7acA71-56-14 
and pLG2 and used to transform a lac Z E. coli strain. The desired clones, 
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identified as intense blue colonies in the presence of XG carried the plasmid 
designated pLG5. This plasmid (pLG5) therefore encodes the lacl-lacZ fusion 
protein of F7acA71-56-14; i.e., the lac promoter naturally associated with lacL 
has been removed. 

(f) The goal of this step (step (f)) was to remove the promoter for the lad gene along 
with the amino-terminal coding sequence for lacl as well. As noted in Fig. 6, the 
gene encoding the lacl-lacZ fusion protein carries five PvuII restriction sites. A 
partial digestion with PvuII was performed on pLG5 and a Hindlll linker inserted. 
The desired plasmid (designated pLG200) would have a set of biochemical 
properties that could be identified in an appropriate E. coli host by virtue of 
growth and/or colorimetric signals generated on defined media, as described in 
the last paragraph of the legend to Fig. 7, at page 551 of Guarente. 

(g) Plasmid pLG200 was digested with Hindlll and the ends rendered blunt by 
incubation with a DNA polymerase and a 10-base pair BamHI linker inserted to 
provide pLG300. In turn, pLG300 was digested with BamHI, the ends filled in 
with DNA polymerase and a 10 base pair Hindlll linker inserted to provide 
pLG400. 

In view of the complexity of steps summarized above, it is my opinion that these plasmids and 
the method of Guarente were not within the scope of those of ordinary skill in the art as of March 
19, 1980. Moreover, in view of the following paragraph, it would appear that the authors of the 
Guarente publication also believed their methods were new and not obvious over those 
previously disclosed in the art. 
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107. The newly developed method disclosed in Guarente (Ex. 2132) was the subject of 

UK patent application GB 2071671 A, which was filed March 16, 1981 (Exhibit 1078). The 

named inventors are Leonard P. Guarente, Mark Ptashne, and Thomas M. Roberts. The front 

page of this UK patent application indicates that it claims priority to an earlier U.S. patent 

application. I have been informed that the earlier U.S. application is U.S. patent application 

Serial No. 06/131,152, which was filed March 17, 1980 (Exhibit 1130). 

VII. SUCCESSFUL EXPRESSION OF MATURE HUMAN FIBROBLAST 
INTERFERON IN E. COLI 

A. Introduction 

108. Despite all the uncertainties concerning whether any method would succeed in 
achieving biologically active non-glycosylated mature human fibroblast interferon in E. coli, 
three groups ultimately succeeded. Review of the publications reporting these successes 
illuminates the divergence of approaches and the difficulties that arose in making a DNA 
expressing the mature form of human fibroblast interferon. However, a theme common to all 
was the avoidance of brute force screening of a large populations of potential clones. This was 
accomplished by the use of either precise genetic engineering methods expected to yield a single 
recombinant construct or by the use of a new (June 1980), highly effective screening method of 
Guarente et al. (Exhibit 2132) that enabled the rapid and facile identification of desired clones 
from within the immense population of clones generated. By using the screening method 
disclosed, desired clones could be identified without reliance on an activity of the target protein 
nor even a physical property thereof, e.g., the ability to bind an antibody. 

109. The first published report on isolating a bacterial clone (TpIF3 19) thought to 
comprise DNA sequences complementary to mRNA encoding human fibroblast interferon was 
by Taniguchi et al., "Construction and identification of a bacterial plasmid containing the human 
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fibroblast interferon sequence," Proc. Jpn. Acad. 55: 464-469 (1979) (Exhibit 2059). 
Subsequently, that research group used an internal Pstl-Bglll fragment of (TpIF319) to identify 
an apparently full length clone (TpIF319-13). Partial DNA sequence analysis of TpIF319-13 
confirmed that this clone encoded at least the 34 amino-terminal amino acids of the precursor 
form of human fibroblast interferon, including the first 13 amino acids of mature human 
fibroblast interferon that corresponded to the previously published partial, amino-terminal amino 
acid sequence of human fibroblast interferon. Taniguchi et ah, "Molecular cloning of human 
fibroblast interferon cDNA," Proc. Nat'l Acad. Sci. USA 77: 4003-4006 (1980) (Exhibit 1014), 
at 4005, Fig. 4. The complete sequence of the precursor form of human fibroblast interferon was 
finally published in Taniguchi et ah, "The nucleotide sequence of human fibroblast interferon 
cDNA," Gene 10: 11-15 (1980) (Exhibit 1013), at 13, Fig. 2. The isolation and sequence of a 
cDNA encoding the precursor of human fibroblast interferon was independently and 
contemporaneously reported by Derynck et ah, "Isolation and structure of a human fibroblast 
interferon gene," Nature 285: 542-547 (1980) (Exhibit 1010), at 545, Fig. 4. 

110. Although these papers (Taniguchi et ah (Exhibits 1013) and Derynck et ah 
(Exhibit 1010)) presented the deduced amino acid sequence of the mature form of human 
fibroblast interferon from these cDNAs encoding the precursor, neither described or even 
speculated as to any methods that could potentially be used (a) to tailor the cDNA to remove the 
DNA encoding the signal peptide from the DNA encoding the mature form, or (b) to properly 
position such tailored DNA with respect to bacterial expression control elements so as to be 
capable of direct expression of the mature form of human fibroblast interferon unaccompanied 
by its signal peptide or any portion thereof. It was in fact recognized by Taniguchi et ah, 
"Molecular cloning of human fibroblast interferon cDNA," Proc. Nat'l Acad. Sci. USA 77: 
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4003-4006 (1980) (Exhibit 1014), that "[i]t will be quite important to let the gene express 
correctly, because fused or incomplete proteins synthesized in bacteria may not be useful in 
clinical applications, even if such proteins exhibit antiviral properties." Exhibit 1014, at 4005, 
right col., third full % The Fiers group also stated its intention to express the human fibroblast 
interferon gene in bacteria ("We are now in a position to reconstruct a plasmid with the total HF- 
IF genetic information under a prokaryotic transcription signal and to test for its expression in a 
bacterial system."). See, Derynck et al. (Exhibit 1010), at 546, right col., second full % Again, 
there is no discussion in these papers of how to express the protein in bacteria. 

111. At this time, there were two parallel approaches to heterologous expression of 
human fibroblast interferon in E. coli. In the first, the immediate goal was a critical "proof of 
concept" demonstration that biologically active recombinant fibroblast interferon could be 
produced in E. coli. For this demonstration, synthesis of a "polypeptide with interferon activity" 
would suffice, even if that protein were to include (or lack) one or more amino acids, or even 
include or exclude a substantial number of amino acids, provided the molecule exhibited any 
detectable level of interferon activity. In fact, it was subsequently reported that "fusion proteins" 
carrying three or even seven additional amino acids attached to the amino terminus of mature 
human fibroblast interferon possessed antiviral interferon activity (Itoh et al. (Exhibit 1 120), at 
157, "Abstract," second % last line; at 159, right col., first full % last seven lines, and at 161, left 
col., 11. 1-4). In contrast, the goal of the alternative approach was direct expression of a precisely 
defined protein molecule, mature human fibroblast interferon having a total of 165 or 166 amino 
acids (depending on whether E. coli removed the N-terminal methionine residue) unaccompanied 
by its signal peptide. The goal of the latter approach was to provide a clinically useful human 
therapeutic agent. 
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112. Construction of a DNA encoding a "polypeptide with interferon activity," was 
accomplished by assembly of a gene encoding a complex fusion protein comprising, inter alia, a 
portion of a prokaryotic protein joined to the 187-amino acid precursor form of human fibroblast 
interferon. In contrast, construction of a DNA encoding biologically active mature human 
fibroblast interferon having a total of 165 or 166 amino acids unaccompanied by its signal 
peptide (or any other amino acids) required tailoring of the mammalian gene. As demonstrated 
below, that was also a very complex endeavor, but it provided precisely defined, mature human 
fibroblast interferon. 

113. In an intricate series of plasmid constructions, the Fiers group, of which I was a 
member, generated an expression plasmid which directed the expression of a fusion protein 
expected to contain the 98 amino-terminal amino acids of MS2 polymerase, a 27-amino acid 
"linker sequence" corresponding to the amino acid sequence encoded by the "non-coding region" 
upstream of the precursor, followed by the 187-amino acid precursor form of human fibroblast 
interferon. Derynck et al. (Exhibit 1011). I had considerable doubt that these constructions 
might express biologically active protein. Therefore, I was surprised when I was able to detect 
antiviral activity present in the extracts of heat-induced clones carrying the pPLc-HFIF-67-8 
plasmid. Our subsequent publication of these results was the first to report recombinant 
expression of a "polypeptide having interferon activity." The "polypeptide with interferon 
activity" could have been generated by "haphazard proteolysis" of the expressed complex fusion 
protein either in E. coli, during sample preparation, or by processing or proteolysis by the human 
cells used for the antiviral CPE interferon assay. Exhibit 101 1, at 197. Therefore, in view of the 
nature of the fusion protein encoded by the disclosed expression plasmid, and in the absence of 
any data to indicate otherwise, it could not be concluded that in fact, mature human fibroblast 
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interferon having a total of 165 or 166 amino acids and unaccompanied by its signal peptide had 
been produced. This is particularly apparent in hindsight, since it was subsequently reported that 
variants of mature human fibroblast interferon possessed antiviral interferon activity even though 
they carried additional amino acids attached to the amino terminus of the mature protein {see \ 
111 above; and Itoh et al. (Exhibit 1 120) at 157, "Abstract," second % last line; at 159, right col., 
first full % last seven lines, and at 161, left col., lines 1-4)). 

B. Direct expression of mature human fibroblast interferon: Fiers 

114. Following the publication of this critical "proof of concept" report (Derynck et al. 
(Exhibit 1011)), the Fiers group designed and carried out extensive and complex schemes of 
plasmid constructions, based on plasmid digestions and modifications using various enzymes. 
One of these approaches ultimately led to the successful, direct expression of mature human 
fibroblast interferon in E. coli, which was reported approximately three years later in Remaut et 
al., "Inducible high level synthesis of mature human fibroblast interferon in Escherichia coli" 
Nucl. Acids Res. 11: 4677-4688 (1983) (Exhibit 1029). In the end the plasmid, which was 
reported to express biologically active mature human fibroblast interferon, was derived using an 
approach that should have yielded two juxtaposed initiator ATGs. The fact that the successful 
plasmid contained only one initiator ATG, as required for successful expression of the protein, is 
best explained by unanticipated overdigestion by exonuclease, thus illustrating the inherent 
problems and unpredictability of the approaches used. 

115. Remaut states that, even as of 1983, and even in light of the large body of 
nucleotide sequence information regarding known ribosome binding sites, "our understanding of 
the specific factors that determine the efficiency of initiation at a given ribosome binding site is 
still very incomplete." Exhibit 1029, at 4677, first % In contrast to other methods in which 
attempts were made to position a Shine-Dalgarno sequence at various distances from an ATG 
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initiation codon, the approach disclosed in Remaut, in essence, attached the coding sequence of 
the target protein to a pre-formed ribosome binding site, i.e., one in which a promoter, 
Shine-Dalgarno sequence and ATG had already been demonstrated to induce high-level 
expression of a different protein. In particular, Remaut describes the construction of an 
expression vector, pPLc245, which includes the strong phage promoter ("X Pl promoter"), and an 
efficient combination of Shine-Dalgarno sequence and ATG initiation codon, which is followed 
by a "polylinker" sequence for insertion of the coding sequence of a target gene. Exhibit 1029, 
at 4680, Fig. 1; at 4679-4681, Section 1 "Construction of pPLc245"; and at 4686, first full f). 
The X Pl promoter can be tightly regulated by the X repressor protein expressed in the host 
E. coli. Specific E. coli host cells employed by Remaut (see Exhibit 1029, at 4678, Table 1) 
encode a temperature-sensitive X repressor protein ("cI857"), such that transcription from the X 
Pl promoter is tightly suppressed at 28 °C but fully induced at 42 °C. The coding sequence for 
the mature form of human fibroblast interferon was obtained from a plasmid designated 
pPLcRX19 in which the ATG initiation codon had been fused to the DNA sequence (TCTAGA) 
recognized by the restriction endonuc lease Xbal (i.e., — TCTAGA TG— ). Construction of this 
key intermediate plasmid, having the precisely-placed unique restriction site, is described in the 
(1983) Ph.D. thesis of P. Stanssens of Dr. Fiers' laboratory. Digestion of pPLcRX19 with Xbal, 
followed by treatment with S 1 nuclease should provide a blunt-ended DNA molecule starting 
with the ATG initiation codon of mature fibroblast interferon. Similarly, digestion of the 
expression vector pPLc245 with Sail, followed by treatment with nuclease SI should have 
provided a blunt ended DNA ending with ATG. Joining these two fragments was predicted to 
generate a molecule carrying the X Pl promoter and a SD sequence followed by two ATG 
codons. Exhibit 1029, at 4682, 11. 21-24. However, only one ATG codon was found, apparently 
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the result of S 1 "nibbling" of one or both of the ends of the molecules to be joined. Exhibit 
1029, at 4681-4682, Section 2 "Insertion of the human P-interferon gene into pPLc245." 
Identification of the desired clones that expressed human P-interferon was facilitated by the 
authors' observation that even "marginal expression" of this protein resulted in a dramatic 
decrease in the growth rate of the host E. coli. Transformants therefore were first screened for 
those growing well at 28 °C but poorly at 42 °C (Exhibit 1029, at 4682, first % at 4684, first full If 
and Fig. 3). The authors noted that expression of mature human fibroblast interferon in their X 
Pl system (e.g., from pPLc245-HIF 25) was substantially higher than that reported previously 
with other E. coli expression systems (Exhibit 1029, at 4686, second full With respect to the 
apparently toxic (to E. coli) consequences of expression of human fibroblast interferon, the 
authors stated: 

this observation stresses the importance of being able to regulate the expression of 
a cloned gene. We observe that a bacterial strain containing pPLc245-HFIF25 
grows quite normally at 28 °C under non-expressing conditions, but is severely 
impaired in its growth rate at 42 °C when the inserted gene is maximally 
expressed. As a consequence, it would appear that a host-vector system which 
does not allow full control over the expression of an inserted gene will tend to be 
unstable and will have negative selection value. Exhibit 1029, at 4687, 11. 16-23. 

116. It is my opinion that these observations and results validate earlier concerns in the 
art that it may be difficult, or even impossible, to express a mammalian protein in E. coli if that 
target protein is toxic to the host cell. 

C. Direct expression of mature human fibroblast interferon: Goeddel 

117. The genetic engineering methods developed by Goeddel (Exhibit 1012) for direct 
expression of the mature human fibroblast interferon provided two DNA molecules encoding the 
166-amino acid mature form of human fibroblast interferon unaccompanied by its signal peptide. 
The molecules differed only in that one contained an extra base pair in order to re-create an 
EcoRI restriction site upon insertion into a lac promoter-based expression plasmid. According to 
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the method of Goeddel, a 1200-base pair Hhal double-stranded DNA restriction fragment 
carrying the entire coding sequence for the 187-amino acid precursor form of human fibroblast 
interferon was denatured and annealed with either a first primer (ATGAGCTACAAC) or a 
second primer (CATGAGCTACAAC) (Exhibit 1012, at 4065, 11. 1-2). These primers 
encompass the first four codons (for methionine, serine, tyrosine, and asparagine, respectively) 
of the mature form of human fibroblast interferon. Although Goeddel discloses the use of both 
primers and the construction of two expression systems, for clarity, only the use of the second 
primer is discussed here. The subsequent step was a "primer extension reaction" in which E. coli 
DNA polymerase (Klenow fragment) extended the oligonucleotide primer while copying the 
template DNA. This enzyme also removed the remaining single stranded "tails" {i.e., unpaired 
single stranded template DNA upstream of the amino-terminal methionine codon of mature 
human fibroblast interferon; see Goeddel et al. (Exhibit 1012), at 4066, Fig. 4). Digestion of the 
products generated in the primer extension reaction with PstI released the amino-terminal coding 
sequence of the mature form of human fibroblast interferon unaccompanied by the coding 
sequence of human fibroblast interferon signal peptide. This fragment was then enzymatically 
joined to a Pstl-Bglll DNA fragment encoding the carboxy-terminal coding sequence of human 
fibroblast interferon. Gel electrophoretic separation of the products of that enzymatic joining 
provided a single, defined, 505-base pair duplex DNA molecule encoding the 166-amino acid 
mature form of human fibroblast interferon unaccompanied by the coding sequence of the signal 
peptide. This 505-base pair duplex DNA was then enzymatically inserted into a lac 
promoter-based expression vector as depicted in Fig. 6 and an E. coli host transformed with the 
resulting recombinant molecules (Exhibit 1012, at 4068, Fig. 6). Since correctly assembled 
expression plasmids would create an EcoRI site, DNA was isolated from a number of random 
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transformants and screened for the presence of this diagnostic restriction site. As expected, the 
majority of isolates gave the predicted restriction enzyme digestion patterns (Exhibit 1012, at 
4069, first full Moreover, of 12 clones identified as having the predicted EcoRI site, 1 1 
exhibited equivalent levels of interferon activity (Exhibit 1012, at 4069, third 

118. The method used by Goeddel for expression of mature human fibroblast 
interferon (see ]f 1 17) was not the same method used by Goeddel for expression of mature human 
growth hormone (see Exhibit 1057). Moreover, Goeddel's method (see e.g., Exhibit 1012, at 
4066, Fig. 4) could have been successfully carried out using: (1) the knowledge of the 
nucleotide coding sequence for, e.g. the first four amino acids of the mature protein; (2) a DNA 
fragment identified as carrying the entire coding sequence for mature human fibroblast interferon 
(identified and isolated as described in Goeddel et al. (Exhibit 1012) and, e.g., identified as 
carrying the coding sequence for the first 4 amino-terminal amino acids and large enough to 
encompass the coding sequence of a protein of the molecular weight of human fibroblast 
interferon); and (3) a basic restriction map identifying inter alia, a restriction site beyond the 
end of the coding sequence. That is, Goeddel did not need to know the entire coding sequence to 
be able to express human fibroblast interferon. 

D. Direct expression of mature human fibroblast interferon: Sugano 

119. The cDNA cloned by Sugano was used in a collaboration with another research 
group, the Ptashne group, to express human fibroblast interferon in bacteria. The results of these 
efforts that led to the direct expression of what was purported to be the mature fibroblast 
interferon were reported in October 1980. Taniguchi et al., "Expression of the human fibroblast 
interferon gene in Escherichia coli" Proc. Nat'l Acad. Sci. USA 77: 5230-5233 (1980) (Exhibit 
1009). This publication is discussed in detail in the following paragraphs. 
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120. Using a series of elegant and complex plasmid constructions, the 
Taniguchi/Ptashne group generated an expression plasmid reported to express the mature form of 
human fibroblast interferon. A critical aspect of these plasmid constructions was the use of 
Bal 3 1 exonuclease to successively remove nucleotides from the DNA segment encoding the 
precursor form in order to eliminate the entire signal peptide. Such sequential digestion results 
in a large number of different DNA molecules terminating at various positions ranging from 
upstream of the signal peptide to within the coding region. To isolate a molecule free of DNA 
encoding the signal peptide, the Taniguchi/Ptashne group used a powerful screening system that 
allows identification of those constructs, based on the generation of fusion proteins with the 
amino-terminus of the human fibroblast interferon fused to the carboxy-terminus of 
P-galactosidase. The biochemically active P-galactosidase fusion protein produced from that 
construct could be readily identified using a colorimetric plate screen (Exhibit 1009, at 5230, left 
col., second full | under "Results," to right col., first 3 lines). The construct was hoped to have 
no remaining DNA portion encoding the signal peptide and the ATG of the mature protein 
properly positioned with respect to bacterial expression control elements. The combination of 
exonuclease digestion and screening techniques succeeded, and resulted in the generation of an 
expression plasmid capable of making what was purported to be mature human fibroblast 
interferon. In my opinion, prior to their actual success, it could not have been predicted with a 
reasonable degree of certainty that this approach would actually work. It should also be noted 
that although Taniguchi cloned the cDNA encoding the precursor form of human fibroblast 
interferon in his lab in Japan, he did not successfully pursue the expression of human fibroblast 
interferon in his own lab; rather he sought collaboration with the Ptashne lab in the United 
States. Weissmann, "The Cloning of Interferon and Other Mistakes," IN INTERFERON 3, 
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Academic Press Inc. (New York, NY), 1981, pp. 101-134 (Exhibit 1 131), at 119-120. This 
illustrates the challenges and non-obviousness imposed by the attempts to express human 
fibroblast interferon in bacteria. The complexity and value of the screening method used by 
Taniguchi and the members of Ptashne's lab are discussed in greater detail in the following 
paragraphs. 

121 . Taniguchi et ah, "Expression of human fibroblast interferon gene in Escherichia 
coli," Proc. Nat'l Acad. Sci. USA 77: 5230-5233 (1980) (Exhibit 1009). This publication 
discloses the application of the new method of Guarente (published in June 1980) to the problem 
of expression of the mature form of human fibroblast interferon. In the first stage of the 
experiments the authors constructed a plasmid in which the amino-terminal coding region of the 
precursor form of human fibroblast interferon was fused to the I'-P-galactosidase "reporter" 
protein of pLG300. Exhibit 1009, at 5231, Fig. 1 and at 5230, right col., first full % The desired 
plasmid carrying this fusion was constructed in two steps. 

122. In the first step, four separate DNA molecules were combined to provide the 
plasmid designated pLGl 11, which carried, inter alia, the complete gene coding for the 
precursor form of human fibroblast interferon as well as the coding sequence for the 
I'-P-galactosidase "reporter" protein of pLG300. Exhibit 1009, at 5230, right col, 11. 12-23. In 
addition, pLGl 1 1 was constructed in such a manner that a unique Hindlll site was created 3 base 
pairs upstream of the ATG initiation codon for the precursor form of human fibroblast interferon. 

123. In the second step, three DNA fragments were prepared and combined. Exhibit 
1009, at 5230, right col., 11. 23-35. In particular, a Pstl-PstI fragment of pLGl 1 1 was isolated, 
which included the amino-terminal coding sequences for the precursor form of human fibroblast 
interferon as well as the amino-terminal coding region of the ampicillin-resistance gene (amp 1 ). 
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A second fragment was prepared and isolated which encompassed a portion of the coding 
sequence of human fibroblast interferon that is found between the (unique) PstI site in that gene 
and the nearest, downstream Hinfl site (which Hinfl site apparently had been rendered 
flush-ended by DNA polymerase I). The third fragment isolated was a Pstl-BamHI fragment 
(which BamHI site had also been rendered flush-ended by DNA Polymerase I) comprising the 
coding sequence of the carboxy-terminal half of the amp r gene and the I'-P-galactosidase 
"reporter" protein of pLG300. The resulting molecule, designated pTR56, carries a unique 
Hindlll site 3 base pairs upstream of the ATG initiation codon for that amino-terminal coding 
region of the precursor form of human fibroblast interferon fused to the I'-P-galactosidase 
"reporter" protein. In addition, pTR56 is indicated as having a unique BamHI site further 
"upstream" from that ATG initiation codon. 

124. In a first set of experiments, pTR56 was linearized by digestion with Hindlll and 
then digested with nuclease Bal31 (rather than the combination of ExoIII followed by SI) and 
samples taken at various time points. The DNA digested in this manner was then cleaved with 
BamHI and a BamHI-PvuII fragment (the PvuII end is a is flush end) carrying a lac promoter, 
SD sequence and 5 additional base pairs, was inserted. This recombinant DNA was used to 
transform an E. coli host strain that lacks P-galactosidase activity. Transformants were selected 
for resistance to ampicillin and screened on a colorimetric indicator medium to identify clones 
expressing the human fibroblast interferon precursor-P-galactosidase fusion protein. Notably, 
despite the close proximity of the unique Hindlll site to the ATG initiation codon (6 base pairs), 
only 5% of the transformants were identified as lactose-utilizing (Exhibit 1009, at 5232, left col., 
first full I), indicating successful expression of the human fibroblast interferon 
precursor - I'-P-galactosidase fusion protein. The one clone identified and characterized 
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(pLG104) was found to have a seven-base pair spacing between the lac SD and the ATG 
initiation codon of the precursor form of human fibroblast interferon. Thus, the BaBl treatment 
had removed approximately 4 base pairs. Subsequent manipulations replaced the P-galactosidase 
portion of the fusion protein with the carboxy-terminal coding sequences of the precursor form 
of human fibroblast interferon to provide the plasmid pLG104R. This plasmid reportedly 
expressed the precursor form of human fibroblast interferon, which was found to be (1) totally 
devoid of interferon activity and (2) extremely unstable, even as compared to the mature form of 
the same protein (Exhibit 1009, at 5233, right col., first \) and (3) was not processed to the 
mature form (Exhibit 1009, at 5232, right col., first % last sentence). 

125. In a second set of experiments, pTR56 was linearized by digestion with Hindlll 
and then digested for more extended periods of time with nuclease Bal3 1 (rather than the 
combination of ExoIII followed by SI) in order to remove most or all of the human fibroblast 
interferon signal peptide, which in pTR56 would be approximately 70 base pairs. The DNA 
digested in this manner was then cleaved with BamHI and a BamHI-PvuII fragment (the PvuII 
end is a flush end) carrying a lac promoter, SD sequence and 5 additional base pairs, was 
inserted. The recombinant DNA was used to transform an E. coli host strain that lacks P- 
galactosidase activity. Transformants were selected for resistance to ampicillin and screened on 
a colorimetric indicator medium to identify clones expressing the human fibroblast interferon 
precursor-P-galactosidase fusion protein. Notably, 99.99% of the transformants were not 
lactose-utilizing colonies; i.e., only 0.01% were lactose-utilizing (Exhibit 1009, at 5232, left col., 
first full The one clone identified and characterized (pLGl 17) was also found to have a 
seven-base pair spacing between the lac SD and the ATG initiation codon the mature form of 
human fibroblast interferon. As noted, this clone was extremely rare, i.e., 1 in 10,000. This 
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screen yielded another clone, designated pLGl 15. It was determined that even though this 
plasmid still possessed the ATG initiation codon for the mature form of human fibroblast 
interferon, translation nonetheless initiated with the ATG codon at position 175 of the DNA 
sequence of Taniguchi et al. (Exhibit 1009, at 5232; left col., footnote). Thus, removal of part of 
the coding sequence of the human fibroblast interferon signal peptide somehow enhances 
translation from the internal ATG codon, bypassing the ATG coding for the amino-terminal 
methionine residue of mature human fibroblast interferon. In view of this result and other 
considerations, discussed above, it is my opinion that it is apparent that simply removing the 
ATG initiation codon of the coding sequence for the precursor form of human fibroblast 
interferon does not guarantee that the next ATG codon, which happens to be that for the 
amino-terminal amino acid of the mature form, will be used for initiation of translation. 

126. Subsequent manipulations replaced the P-galactosidase portion of the fusion 

protein of pLGl 17 with the carboxy-terminal coding sequences of the human fibroblast 

interferon to provide the plasmid pLGl 17R. This plasmid was purported to express the mature 

form of human fibroblast interferon, which was found to exhibit only 1% of the expected level of 

interferon activity based upon the amount of protein synthesized. By way of explanation for this 

observation, the authors suggested, inter alia, that perhaps unglycosylated, bacterially 

synthesized human fibroblast interferon has a low specific activity in their in vitro assay (Exhibit 

1009, at 5233, left col, last %). 

E. Subsequent Reports of Direct Expression of Mature Human Fibroblast 
Interferon by Taniguchi 

127. In addition to the above, Dr. Taniguchi is a co-author or co-inventor of at least 
four other reports directed toward heterologous expression of mature human fibroblast interferon 
in E. coli. These are, in chronological order, (1) European Patent Application No. 0064681 A2 
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(claiming priority to April 30, 1981) (Exhibit 1 121), (2) U.S. Patent No. 4,686,191 (claiming 
priority to December 25, 1981) (Exhibit 1 120), (3) Taniguchi et ah, Z?V "Proceedings of the IVth 
International Symposium on Genetics of Industrial Microorganisms (1982)" (Y. Ikeda & T. 
Beppu, eds.; Kobansha Ltd., Tokyo; 1983) (Exhibit 1068), and (4) Itoh et ah, "Efficient 
expression in Escherichia coli of a mature and a modified human interferon-Pi," DNA 3: 157- 
165 (1984) (Exhibit 1119). 

128. European Patent Application No. 0064681 A2 (Exhibit 1 121) discloses the 
construction of an expression plasmid designated pTuIFN P-5 (Exhibit 1 121, at 20, Fig. 3), in 
which a DNA encoding mature human fibroblast interferon having a total of 166 amino acids 
was placed under the expression regulatory elements derived from the E. coli gene for the protein 
chain elongation factor EF-Tu. Salient features of the construction of pTuIFN P-5 include the 
following. Plasmid pTR56 {see Taniguchi et ah, "Expression of the human fibroblast interferon 
gene in Escherichia coli," Proc. Nat'l Acad. Sci. USA 77: 5230-5233 (1980) (Exhibit 1009)), 
was opened with the restriction enzyme Hindlll, digested with Bal3 1 , and, inter alia, a BamHI 
linker (CCGGATCCGG) inserted (Exhibit 1 121, p. 5, 11 6-15). After an additional step, the 
resulting plasmid, designated pTuIFN P-4, lacked the coding sequence for the first six amino 
acids of the mature form of human fibroblast interferon but now possessed a newly-created 
Hpall site as a result of the insertion of the BamHI linker (Exhibit 1 121, p. 5, 11 16-30). 
Subsequently, pTuIFN P-4 was digested with Hpall and joined to a synthetic DNA molecule that 
encoded the first six amino acids of the 166-amino acid mature form of human fibroblast 
interferon, and the Tu promoter to provide pTuIFN P-5 (Exhibit 1 121, p. 6, 1. 25 to p. 7, 1. 12). A 
noteworthy feature of pTuIFN P-5, exploited in the following publications, is the presence of a 
Clal restriction site (ATCGAT) that overlaps the ATG initiation codon for mature human 
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fibroblast interferon, i.e., ATCGAT G (Exhibit 1 121, p. 8, 11 11-16). An E. coli strain 
transformed with pTuIFN P-5 was alleged to produce almost ten times as much human fibroblast 
interferon as did a strain transformed with pLTl 17R (Exhibit 1 121, p. 15, 11 1-12). 

129. U.S. Patent No. 4,686,191, "Recombinant Plasmid Containing Human 
Interferon-Beta Gene," (Exhibit 1 120), describes the construction of a number of expression 
plasmids employing expression elements derived from the E. coli trp operon which produce 
substantial amounts of human fibroblast interferon {see e.g., Exhibit 1 120, at col. 8, Table 1). In 
essence, these expression systems were constructed by replacing the Tu regulatory elements of 
pTuIFN P-5 with those derived from genes of the trp operon of E. coli {see e.g., Exhibit 1 120, at 
sheet 8 of 10, Fig. 8). 

130. Taniguchi et ah, "Expression of the Human Interferon-Pi Gene in Heterologous 
Host Cells," /^"Proceedings of the IVth International Symposium on Genetics of Industrial 
Microorganisms (1982)" (Y. Ikeda & T. Beppu, eds.; Kobansha Ltd., Tokyo; 1983) (Exhibit 
1068). This publication also reports the construction of expression plasmids in which regulatory 
elements of the genes of the trp operon of E. coli were joined to a coding sequence for mature 
human fibroblast interferon. Again, these expression plasmids were constructed by replacing the 
Tu regulatory elements of pTuIFN P-5 with those derived from genes of the trp operon of E. coli 
{see e.g., Exhibit 1068, at 205, Fig. 4). 

131. Itoh et ah, "Efficient expression in Escherichia coli of a mature and a modified 
human interferon-pi," DNA 3: 157-165 (1984) (Exhibit 1 119). This publication describes the 
construction of additional expression plasmids in which regulatory elements of the E. coli trp 
operon genes and lipoprotein gene were used to drive expression of not only mature human 
fibroblast interferon but also variants thereof carrying additional amino-terminal amino acids 
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{see Exhibit 1 1 19, at 164, Fig. 4). This publication also disclosed the varying levels of human 
fibroblast interferon production as a function of the spacing between the SD sequence and the 
ATG initiation codon in a number of different expression systems {see Exhibit 1 1 19, at 162, 
Table 1 and at 163, Table 2). 

F. Summary and Conclusions 

132. Stepping back from the technical details of the publications by these three groups, 
I note the following: (a) none of these expression strategies used by the Fiers and the 
Taniguchi/Ptashne groups applied the approach described in the Goeddel hGH paper; (b) both 
groups used divergent approaches that included a lot of trial and error, and none of these was 
based on the use of synthetic DNA, illustrating that, at that time, no defined, general method to 
express eukaryotic proteins in bacteria was known to and agreed upon by the investigators; 

(c) the cloning of cDNA encoding the precursor form of human fibroblast interferon and the 
expression of mature human fibroblast interferon were considered not only by both the 
Taniguchi/Ptashne group and the Fiers group, but also by the reviewers and editors of these top 
journals, as separate and significant developments along the way to expressing mature human 
fibroblast interferon, that merited separate, highly visible publications. Indeed, the Nature 
editors and the Fiers group considered their expression of human fibroblast interferon as a fusion 
protein sufficiently meritorious to warrant separate publication prior to the ultimate success in 
expressing the mature form; and (d) in fact, Goeddel's own publication of his success in 
expressing the mature form also did not apply the method published in the Goeddel hGH paper 
(see, Goeddel et ah, "Synthesis of human fibroblast interferon by E. coli," Nucl. Acids Research 
8: 4057-4074 (1980) (Exhibit 1012)). 

133. In my opinion, the above facts clearly demonstrate that the researchers of the 
Fiers group, the Taniguchi/Ptashne group and the Goeddel group, and the reviewers and editors 
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of the journals in which the papers were published, contemporaneously believed that successful 
direct expression of the mature form of human fibroblast interferon was a significant 
accomplishment above and beyond the cDNA cloning of the precursor gene. That is, this work 
was deemed not to be "routine" by the editors and reviewers of these journals. This conclusion 
is also supported by subsequent publications and patent applications from the Sugano and 
Taniguchi laboratories disclosing additional approaches to the expression of mature human 
fibroblast interferon {see ^ 127-131). These facts also demonstrate that these accomplishments 
were far beyond the skill of the ordinary researchers at that time, and beyond the knowledge 
available in the literature at that time. That significant accomplishment could only have been 
achieved by extensive experimentation beyond the level of skill in the art at the time. 

134. All of these research groups acted upon their independent recognition that they 
needed to develop and apply techniques to obtain DNA encoding a polypeptide comprising the 
166-amino acid mature form of human fibroblast interferon, in which such DNA is entirely free 
of the DNA encoding the signal peptide found in the naturally occurring gene. 

135. Moreover, all three of these research groups further recognized at the time that 
only by constructing an expression plasmid in which the DNA encoding mature human fibroblast 
interferon, having a total of 166 amino acids and unaccompanied by its signal peptide, properly 
positioned with respect to bacterial expression control elements could direct expression of the 
mature form be achieved in bacteria. 

VIII. JAPAN PATENT APPLICATION NO. 33931/1980 

136. I have been asked to consider whether, given Japan Application Serial No. 
33931/80 ("the Japan '931 application"), filed March 19, 1980 (Exhibit 2012), one skilled in the 
art, as of that filing date, would have been able to construct a DNA of encoding mature human 
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fibroblast interferon having a total of 166 amino acids and unaccompanied by the human 
fibroblast interferon signal peptide, without undue experimentation. 

137. I have been advised that in order for a patent application to describe an invention, 
the inventor's disclosure must be sufficient to convince one of ordinary skill in the art that the 
inventor actually possessed the invention, i.e., the inventor actually invented the claimed 
invention. 

138. Based upon my review of the translation of the Japan '93 1 application in English 
(Exhibit 2013), it is my opinion that the Japan '93 1 application would not have enabled a person 
skilled in the art as of March 19, 1980 to make DNA encoding mature human fibroblast 
interferon having a total of 166 amino acids and unaccompanied by the human fibroblast 
interferon signal peptide, without undue experimentation, as further detailed below. 

139. Similarly, it is my opinion that the Japan '93 1 application would not have enabled 
a person skilled in the art as of March 19, 1980 to make a microbial replicable expression vector 
capable of expressing mature human fibroblast interferon having a total of 166 amino acids and 
unaccompanied by the human fibroblast interferon signal peptide, without undue 
experimentation, as further detailed below. 

140. To successfully produce a mature human fibroblast interferon free of its signal 
peptide, two key elements must be achieved: (a) DNA encoding the precursor form must be 
"tailored," or modified, to remove those codons encoding the entire signal peptide and (b) the 
ATG corresponding to the first amino acid of the mature form must be properly positioned with 
respect to bacterial expression control elements. 

141 . Nowhere in the Japan '93 1 application does Sugano describe a method for 
tailoring the human fibroblast interferon gene, which encodes the amino acids of the signal 
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peptide, to remove those codons encoding the entire signal peptide. Nor does the Japan '931 
application describe a method for making an expression vector in which the ATG corresponding 
to the first amino acid of the mature form is properly positioned with respect to bacterial 
expression control elements such that it is capable of directing expression of a DNA encoding a 
mature human fibroblast interferon having a total of 166 amino acids and free of the fibroblast 
interferon signal peptide. 

142. The naturally-occurring gene for human fibroblast interferon codes for the 
"precursor form," also called "pre-interferon." Specifically, the gene codes for a pre-interferon 
having a total of 187 (21 + 166) amino acids. The first (i.e., amino-terminal) 21 amino acids of 
the pre-interferon constitute a "presequence," or, as used herein, a "signal peptide." The 
following (i.e., carboxy-terminal) 166 amino acids of the pre-interferon constitute mature 
fibroblast interferon. In mammalian cells expressing the naturally occurring gene, the 187-amino 
acid pre-interferon is initially produced and this pre-interferon is transported through the 
endoplasmic reticulum of the mammalian cell, where the 21 -amino acid signal peptide is 
removed, and the 166-amino acid mature fibroblast interferon is then secreted from the cell. 
(Houghton et ah, "The absence of introns within a human fibroblast interferon gene," Nucl. 
Acids Res. 9: 247-266 (1981) (Exhibit 1067), at 259, first full If, 1. 6 through 260, 1. 6; Taniguchi 
et ah (Exhibit 1068) at 205, 11. 3-5, citing Taniguchi et ah (Exhibit 1013); Taniguchi et ah 
(Exhibit 1013) at 13, Fig. 2; and Knight, "Human fibroblast interferon: Amino acid sequence 
analysis and amino terminal amino acid sequence," Science 207 : 525-526 (1980) (Exhibit 1037), 
at 526, center col., first If (13 amino-terminal amino acids of human fibroblast interferon)). 
Naturally-occurring mature fibroblast interferon (i.e., produced by mammalian cells) is 
glycosylated (Knight, "Interferon: Purification and initial characterization from human diploid 
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cells," Proc. Nat'l Acad. Sci. USA 73: 520-523 (1976) (Exhibit 1036), at 520, Abstract; at 522, 
left col. fourth ]f through the first ]f in the right col.) whereas mature fibroblast interferon 
produced in bacterial cells is nonglycosylated. 

143. To successfully produce a mature human fibroblast interferon free of its signal 
peptide, two key elements must be achieved: (a) DNA encoding the precursor form must be 
"tailored," or modified, to remove those codons encoding the entire signal peptide and (b) the 
ATG corresponding to the first amino acid of the mature form must be properly positioned with 
respect to bacterial expression control elements. 

144. As of March 19, 1980, it was known that mammalian mRNAs differed 
considerably from bacterial mRNAs {see e.g. Steitz (Exhibit 1 109), at 489, last % which ends on 
490 and at 490, last % which ends on page 491). For example, bacterial mRNAs naturally 
contain a sequence, known as the "Shine-Dalgarno sequence," in the 5' untranslated leader 
region of the mRNA, which is required for efficient bacterial ribosome binding and initiation of 
translation. Shine and Dalgarno, "Determinant of cistron specificity in bacterial ribosomes," 
Nature 254 : 34-38 (1975) (Exhibit 1043). Thus, to achieve efficient translation in bacteria, 
mRNAs comprising a mammalian protein coding sequence had to be engineered to contain a 
Shine-Dalgarno sequence in a proper sequence context. 

145. As of March 19, 1 980 the art had demonstrated that: 

(a) heterologous expression of a coding sequence in E. coli required a promoter 
operatively associated with that gene that would direct transcription of the coding 
sequence to provide mRNA; 

(b) heterologous expression of a coding sequence in E. coli required the presence of a 
"ribosome binding site" (which includes the "Shine Dalgarno" sequence and the 
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ATG initiation codon) disposed within the mRNA, that would direct initiation of 
translation of mRNA encoding the gene product; and 
(c) heterologous expression of a coding sequence in E. coli depended upon 

appropriate positioning and spacing of each of the promoter, the ribosome binding 
site, and the initiation codon relative to one another. 

146. Applying the principles of paragraph 145, and starting with a DNA molecule 
encoding the 187-amino acid precursor form of human fibroblast interferon expression of the 
mature form of human fibroblast interferon having a total of 166 amino acids and 
unaccompanied by the human fibroblast interferon signal peptide in E. coli required removal of 
the DNA encoding the human fibroblast interferon signal peptide so that the ATG initiation 
codon of the mature form of human fibroblast interferon could be properly positioned relative to 
a promoter and a ribosome binding site. 

147. Therefore, in view of the above, as of March 19, 1980 the nascent fields of 
recombinant DNA and heterologous gene expression were not sufficiently developed to the 
extent that one of ordinary skill in the art would have had a reasonable expectation of being able 
to successfully carry out the "tailoring" required to generate a DNA encoding the mature form of 
human fibroblast interferon, unaccompanied by the human fibroblast interferon signal peptide, 
and then to express that encoded protein in E. coli, absent a specific and detailed description of 
methods for doing so. 

148. As of March 19, 1980, one of ordinary skill in the art would have understood that 
an E. coli strain identified as "capable" of expression of the mature form of human fibroblast 
interferon having a total of 166 amino acids unaccompanied by a signal peptide would be an 
organism carrying a properly tailored and engineered gene directly encoding that protein, e.g., as 
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described in paragraphs 144-6 above, that actually directed synthesis of the mature form of 
human fibroblast interferon. 

149. The section of the Japan '93 1 patent including the last paragraph on page 2, and 
extending through the third full paragraph at page 7, presents a generic description of a method 
for isolating interferon coding sequences. According to the method presented, mRNA is isolated 
from poly(I):poly(C) induced cells, cDNA is prepared from the mRNA and inserted into an 

E. coli vector using methods and reagents known in the art. Recombinant plasmids carrying an 
insert complementary to human interferon mRNA are selected using unspecified procedures. 
The selected molecules are used as probes to identify other recombinant plasmids carrying an 
insert that codes for a polypeptide with interferon activity, again according to methods not 
specified in this section. 

150. The "Brief Description of the Drawing" of the Japan '931 application states that 
the Figure depicts the restriction map of two clones, designated #319 and #319-13 (Exhibit 2013, 
at 16, third It also states that former was used to make the latter. Both inserts are alleged to 
show complementarity to human fibroblast interferon mRNA (Exhibit 2013, at 2, 11. 13-23). 

151. The section of the Japan '93 1 application from page 3-7 describes methods known 
in the art for inducing interferon mRNA production by human cell cells, conversion of the 
mRNA to cDNA, and cloning the resulting double stranded cDNA fragments (Exhibit 2013, at 3, 
second full ]f to 7, second full In particular, this section describes size fractionation of 
induced mRNA and the use of frog oocytes for detecting interferon mRNA per se as well as 
cloned DNA molecules capable of hybridizing to interferon mRNA. 
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152. At page 7, the Japan '93 1 application alleges that the plasmids disclosed would be 
useful for mass production of human fibroblast interferon in E. coli or eukaryotic cells (Exhibit 
2013, at 7, third full |). Methods to be used to achieve these ends are not described. 

153. In the section spanning pages 7 and 8, the Japan '931 application describes 
priming and superinduction of human fibroblasts according to a published procedure for 
stimulation of interferon mRNA synthesis (Exhibit 2013, at 7, last full \ to 8, Table 1). Total 
RNA was isolated and the polyA-containing mRNA fraction was isolated and size fractionated 
on a sucrose gradient generally according to methods known in the art. The presence of 
interferon encoding mRNA in gradient fractions was identified by translation in frog oocytes 
followed by an in vitro assay for antiviral activity. 

154. In the section spanning the first paragraph at pages 9 and 10, the Japan '93 1 
application indicates that the mRNA identified (as described in the previous paragraph), was 
converted to a cDNA and then to a double stranded DNA molecule carrying a protruding single- 
stranded tail of "T" residues (Exhibit 2013, at 9, first full | through 10, second full |). Vector 
DNA, the E. coli plasmid pBR322, was digested with EcoRI and the protruding 5' ends removed 
with X exonuclease. The thus exposed 3' ends were modified by addition of a single stranded tail 
of "A" residues. The "T-tailed" cDNA and the "A-tailed" plasmid were annealed, used to 
transform the E. coli host strain, %\116, and ampicillin resistant transformants were selected. 
The methods employed in this section were generally known according to those familiar with the 
art. 

155. The Japan '93 1 application then describes the preparation of two radioactively 
labeled probes that were then used to screen the ampicillin-resistant transformants obtained 
(above) to identify those carrying cloned inserts complementary to interferon mRNA. The 
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probes were prepared by labeling mRNA isolated either from uninduced cells (probe "A") or 
induced cells (probe "B"). Four transformants were identified that hybridized preferentially to 
probe B (Exhibit 2013, at 10, third full ]f through 11, first full ]f and Table 2). Each was tested 
for its ability to hybridize to interferon encoding mRNA by the methods disclosed (Exhibit 2013, 
at 1 1, second full | through 12, first full | and Table 3). The positive results with one clone, 
designated #319 were confirmed (Exhibit 2013, at 12, last | through 13, second | and Table 4) 
and a restriction map of that plasmid generated as described (Exhibit 2013, at 13, second and 
third full TO- 

156. The Japan '931 application continues, describing the isolation of a Pstl-Bglll 
fragment of the insert carried by isolate #319. This fragment was radioactively labeled and used 
as a probe to re-screen the initial population of ampicillin-resistant transformants. The 
recombinant plasmid carrying the largest complementary insert was designated #319-13. A 
restriction map of recombinant plasmid #319-13 was generated and the insert sequenced 
according to published methods (Exhibit 2013, at 13, last ]f through the end of 14). The DNA 
sequence obtained is presented (Exhibit 2013, at 15). 

157. The Japan '931 application notes the importance of the finding of the 13-amino 
acid sequence reported by Knight (Exhibit 1037) (Exhibit 2013, at 16, 11. 1-7) and then suggests 
that "the plasmid encompasses the entire coding region of the protein of the above mRNA and 
probably the coding region of the signal peptide" (Exhibit 2013, at 16, 11. 8-11). However, the 
Japan '931 application does not identify the reported 187-amino acid sequence as a precursor 
protein, nor does this application identify either the 166-amino acid mature form of human 
fibroblast nor the 21 -amino acid signal peptide. Notwithstanding this fact, in the second 
paragraph at page 16, the Japan '931 application states that: 
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The supports that transformation of the plasmid or mRNA inserted therein to 
other expression plasmids enables a host such as Escherichia coli to produce 
interferon. Exhibit 2013, at 16, second ]f. 

158. In contrast to the assertions of the above quoted paragraph, the specification of the 
Japan '93 1 application does not provide any method or even a reference to a method by which 
the reported 777 bp DNA sequence at page 15 might be tailored to provide a DNA encoding 
mature human fibroblast interferon, having a total of 166 amino acids and unaccompanied by the 
human fibroblast interferon signal peptide, much less a method for expressing the mature protein 
encoded by such a tailored DNA 

159. The specification of the Japan '93 1 application provides the recombinant 
molecule #319-13, as well as the DNA sequence encoding the 187-amino acid precursor form of 
human fibroblast interferon. In view of the 13 amino-terminal amino acids of human fibroblast 
interferon disclosed by Knight (Exhibit 1037), those of ordinary skill in the art should have been 
able to envision a DNA encoding mature human fibroblast interferon having a total of 166 amino 
acids and unaccompanied by the human fibroblast interferon signal peptide (e.g., a DNA 
consisting of base pairs 70-567 of the sequence provided at p. 15) (Exhibit 2013, at 15). 
Sugano's specification, however, did not do so. 

160. Those skilled in the art should have recognized that the two plasmids disclosed in 
the Japan '931 application, #319 and #319-13, would not be able themselves to express mature, 
biologically active human fibroblast interferon following their introduction into a suitable host, 
for the reasons provided in the following paragraphs. 

161 . Inspection of the restriction map for plasmid #319 (Fig. 1(a)) indicates that 
plasmid #3 19 is missing the DNA coding sequence for the presequence through and beyond the 
amino terminus of the mature protein (Exhibit 2013, at 17, Fig. 1(a)). Plasmid #319 apparently 
does not include the full 166-amino acid sequence of mature human fibroblast interferon. 
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(Taniguchi et ah, (Exhibit 1014), at 4004, Fig. 2, right col., last ^j). The specification of the 
Japan '931 application does not provide any additional information regarding this plasmid. 

162. Plasmid #319-13, in turn, carries the coding region for the 187-amino acid 
precursor form of human fibroblast interferon, rather than that of the mature form of human 
fibroblast interferon having a total of 166 amino acids and unaccompanied by the human 
fibroblast interferon signal peptide. Furthermore: (a) #319-13 lacks the genetic element 
("promoter") known to be required for transcription of a coding sequence to provide mRNA, 
(b) #319-13 lacks the genetic element ("Shine-Dalgarno sequence") identified as necessary for 
translation of mRNA into protein by a prokaryotic host; and (c) prokaryotic host cells, e.g., 

E. coli, were not expected to be able to process a mammalian precursor protein faithfully so as to 
provide the naturally-occurring mature form thereof. 

163. The specification of the Japan '931 application only discloses a coding sequence 
for the 166-amino acid mature form of human fibroblast interferon as the 498-base pair 
nucleotide sequence embedded within the 561 -base pair sequence encoding the 187-amino acid 
precursor form of human fibroblast interferon. 

164. The specification of the Japan '931 application only discloses the 166-amino acid 
sequence of the mature form of human fibroblast interferon as an amino acid sequence embedded 
within the 187-amino acid sequence of the precursor form of human fibroblast interferon. There 
is no explicit disclosure of the 166-amino acid sequence of mature human fibroblast interferon 
unaccompanied by its signal peptide. 

165. As of March 19, 1980 the art did not provide a reasonable expectation that E. coli 
could process the 187-amino acid precursor form of human fibroblast interferon to provide the 
mature form of human fibroblast interferon having a total of 166 amino acids unaccompanied by 
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the human fibroblast interferon signal peptide. In fact, the art suggested that E. coli would not 
process the 187-amino acid precursor form of human fibroblast interferon to provide the mature 
form of human fibroblast interferon. 

166. The specification of the Japan '93 1 application does not disclose any method for 
removing the coding sequence of the human fibroblast interferon signal peptide to provide a 
coding sequence for the mature form of human fibroblast interferon having a total of 166 amino 
acids unaccompanied by the human fibroblast interferon signal peptide. 

167. The specification of the Japan '93 1 application does not provide any example of a 
method for removing the coding sequence of the human fibroblast interferon signal peptide to 
provide a coding sequence for the mature form of human fibroblast interferon having a total of 
166 amino acids unaccompanied by the human fibroblast interferon signal peptide. 

168. The specification of the Japan '93 1 application does not provide any reference to 
a method for removing the coding sequence of the human fibroblast interferon signal peptide to 
provide a coding sequence for the mature form of human fibroblast interferon having a total of 
166 amino acids unaccompanied by the human fibroblast interferon signal peptide. In fact, the 
specification of the Japan '931 application does not provide any reference to a method for 
removing the coding sequence of the signal peptide of any precursor protein, so as to provide a 
coding sequence for the mature form that protein. 

169. The specification of the Japan '931 application does not describe an expression 
plasmid that would enable direct expression of the mature form of human fibroblast interferon 
having a total of 166 amino acids unaccompanied by the human fibroblast interferon signal 
peptide. 
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170. The specification of the Japan '93 1 application does not describe any method for 
constructing an expression plasmid that would enable direct expression of the mature form of 
human fibroblast interferon having a total of 166 amino acids unaccompanied by the human 
fibroblast interferon signal peptide. 

171 . The specification of the Japan '93 1 application does not describe expression of 
human fibroblast interferon in a microorganism. 

172. The specification of the Japan '93 1 application does not describe a promoter that 
could be used to direct transcription of a DNA encoding the mature form of human fibroblast 
interferon having a total of 166 amino acids unaccompanied by the human fibroblast interferon 
signal peptide. 

173. The specification of the Japan '931 application does not describe a "ribosome 
binding site" that could be used to enable translation of mRNA encoding the mature form of 
human fibroblast interferon having a total of 166 amino acids unaccompanied by the human 
fibroblast interferon signal peptide. 

174. Fig. 1 of the Japan '931 application (Exhibit 2013, at 17) indicates that the 
plasmid designated #319 lacks the Hindi restriction site used in the tailoring experiments 
described in Goeddel (Exhibit 1012). This inference is consistent with Fig. 2 of Taniguchi et al. 
(Exhibit 1014), which indicates that the Hindi site (GTYRAC, i.e., GTCAAC), which is 
immediately upstream of the initiation codon of the precursor form of human fibroblast 
interferon, is missing from the DNA insert of plasmid #319 (Exhibit 1014, at 4004, Fig. 2, right 
col., last | and at 4005, Fig. 4, bottom). 

175. The plasmid designated #319-13 that is disclosed in the specification of the Japan 
'931 application does not have a promoter operatively associated with the coding sequence 
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encoding the 187 amino acid precursor form of human fibroblast interferon. In view of the fact 
that the DNA encoding the precursor form of the human fibroblast interferon was inserted into 
the EcoRI site of pBR322, and in view of the relative orientation of the ampicillin resistance 
gene and the tetracycline resistance genes of pBR322, it is unlikely that the DNA insert of 
#319-13 would be transcribed by either the amp r or the tef promoter (Sutcliffe, "Complete 
nucleotide sequence of the Escherichia coli plasmid pBR322," Cold Spring Harb Symp Quant 
Biol, 43 Pt 1 :77-90 (1979) (Exhibit 1032), at 84, Fig. 4; Ex. 2013 (p. 9, second 1 through the 
first full ]f at p. 10) indicating that the cDNA cloned by Sugano was inserted into the EcoRI site 
of the plasmid cloning vector pBR322). 

176. The plasmid designated #319-13 that is disclosed in the specification of the Japan 
'931 application does not have a ribosome binding site that has been operatively associated with 
the coding sequence encoding the 187-amino acid precursor form of human fibroblast interferon. 

177. Although the plasmid designated #319-13, which is disclosed in the specification 
of the Japan '931 application, does encode the 187-amino acid sequence of the precursor form of 
human fibroblast interferon, that plasmid would not be expected to direct expression of either the 
187-amino acid precursor form of human fibroblast interferon or the 166-amino acid mature 
form of human fibroblast interferon 

178. As noted above, to successfully produce a mature human fibroblast interferon free 
of its signal peptide by "direct expression" in bacteria, two key elements must be achieved: 

(a) DNA encoding the precursor form must be "tailored," or modified, to remove those codons 
encoding the entire signal peptide and (b) the ATG corresponding to the first amino acid of the 
mature form must be properly positioned with respect to bacterial expression control elements. 
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179. Nowhere in the specification of the Japan '931 application does Sugano describe a 
method for tailoring the human fibroblast interferon gene, which encodes the amino acids of the 
signal peptide, to remove those codons encoding the entire signal peptide. Nor does Sugano 's 
specification describe a method for making an expression vector in which the ATG 
corresponding to the first amino acid of the mature form is properly positioned with respect to 
bacterial expression control elements such that it is capable of directing expression of a DNA 
encoding a mature human fibroblast interferon having a total of 166 amino acids and free of the 
fibroblast interferon signal peptide. In fact the specification of the Japan '931 application does 
not describe a method for the tailoring or the expression of any coding sequence. 

1 80. In view of the information provided in the specification of the Japan '93 1 
application, one of ordinary skill in the art would not have believed that, as of March 19, 1980, 
Sugano possessed a DNA encoding mature human fibroblast interferon having a total of 166 
amino acids unaccompanied by the human fibroblast interferon signal peptide. 

181. In view of the information provided in the specification of the Japan '93 1 
application, one of ordinary skill in the art would not have believed that, as of March 19, 1980, 
Sugano possessed a method for making a DNA encoding mature human fibroblast interferon 
having a total of 166 amino acids unaccompanied by the human fibroblast interferon signal 
peptide. 

In signing this Declaration, I understand that the Declaration will be filed as evidence in a 
contested case before the Board of Patent Appeals and Interferences of the United States Patent 
and Trademark Office. I acknowledge that I may be subject to cross-examination in the case and 
that cross-examination will take place within the United States. If cross examination is required 
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of me, I will appear for cross-examination within the United States during the time allotted for- 
cross examination. 

I declare further that all statements made herein of my own knowledge are true and that 
all statements made on information, belief and/or opinion are believed to be true and/or opinion 
are believed to be true; and further that these statements were made with the knowledge that 
willful false statements and the like so made are punishable by fine or imprisonment, or both, 
under Section 1001 of Title 18 of the United States Code and that such willful false statements 
may jeopardize the validity of the application or any patent issuing thereon. 
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